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Vnti-American violence spread further in the 
du5lim world, where the.’United States -is 
umoured to be responsibie_for.the attack on the 
ireat Mosque in Mecc^ Tl^ Bedium who seized' 
^ie mosque at gunpoint, were driven back to the 
r erimeter wall yesterday.' They have proclaimed 
new Mahdi, to lead Islam.-- 

Shock waves from the 
Iranian revolution 

buiiding the Saudi kingdom in 
the early years of tbi* century, 
but later got out of hand and 
had to be suppressed by force. 

- Certainly on the religious 
level these extreme -puritans 
■ would, have little in common 
with the Sfiia, which empha¬ 
sizes the ceremonial and hier- 
, archical aspects of Islam; and 
. their action in using armed 
.force inside Islam's holiest 
.shrine is profoundly shocking 
to ' dve great majority of 
Muslims whether Sunni or 
Shia. 

Bui;on the cultural level they 
- may be expressing a revolt com¬ 
parable to the .Islamic revolu¬ 
tion in'Iran, aimed again st the 
corruption and westernization 
-that has come with the oil 
wealth accruing to the region 
and the over-rapid development 
policies .pursued by its rulers.. 

Certainly their revolt, coming 
:on’ top.of the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion and the attempts by some 
Iranian leaders to stir up. the 
Shia population "on the Arab 
.side of "the Gulf against rbeir 
Sunni- rulers, is a severe blow 
..to. the prestige of the Saudi 
royal family, which had hither. 

: to appeared to be.in total con- 
trol of its country and to have 
the. sanction of religious auth- 
.ority on its side. 

It was natural in the arcum- 
stances that same Saudi leaders 
should have jumped to the con¬ 
clusion, when they first heard 
of the incident, that Iran and 
the Shia were behind H; and 
perhaps understandable that 
Ayatollah. Khomeini, hr his 
present sate of -anti-American' 
.hysteria- should Jiay^ ‘‘suspected 
; airAin«Somv;pkrtr ^fopa-Mus-- - 
TTrris ^ftgaiitst each Other . i 


v Edward Mortimer 
: Shock waves from the 
anian revolution. and from 
.*• je seizure by a fanatical, sect 
"1 the shrine of the Kaaba in 
ecca continued to reverberate 
V~ rough the • Muslim ‘ world 
: • jsterda.v, the third day of the 
oar 1400 m the Islamic calen- 

• . ir. ’ • ■ '' 

-r. Anti-American j-ioting.spread 
Tnrkey, where • Muslim 
. udents shouting ,-anti-Ameri- 
n and jnti-Zionist. - slogans, 
ied to storm the residence of 
e United ' States ' fco&sut- 
neral in Izmir, and to, Bau- 
idesh where • abour— BiJO’ 
•' idems demonstrated in'front 
-> the American Embassy in 
..icca. accusing the CIA of in- 
ivement in the - Mecca 
-.ark. 

• -la Damascus, a Syrian radio 
^jadcast also blamed the 

- Sliced States foe. the incident, 
iwiog an immedrae. 
terican protest ' . 
in Mecca itself, fighting con*. 
,-7 ue d inside the shrine* with 
■- 'official reports. saying: .that., 
/eminent rroopshad driven 
■i Beduin insurgents to. the 
it floor of the perimeter 
lls. 

The insurgents are not mem¬ 
o's of the Shia sect to which 
a toll ah Khomeini belongs,'as 
ine early reports bad said- 
ey come from the Oteiba, an 
£portaot Bedu tribe in central 
•**abia, and are. thought to. be 
•jhbers of the Ikhwan, or 
f !tbreii—a fighting religious 
,..ier which adheres to an 
J'ocially puritanical .version 
the Sunnah. or -.orthodox 
im. The Ikhwan .were. the. 

. .. *ck. troops -of. King 

_.z. Ibh ^Saud when-be. was.- 



Coming home: Sgt James H ughes of the Uni red 
States Air Force embraces his son upon arriving 
m Maryland with 12 other hostages released 
earlier by students occupying rhe 

American Embassy in Tehran. They were met 
by Mr Cyrus Vance, the Secretary of State. 


The Iranian students say they have also set 
another five hostages free because there was no 
evidence they were spies. The five were from 
the Philippines. Pakistan, South Korea and 
Bangladesh. The Pakistani, however, has 
offered to stay in the embassy Report page 6 


2,000 Saudi troops drive Beduin 
back to walls around Kaaba 


From Our Correspondent 
jiddah, Nov 22 
Fighdng continued inside the 
Holy Haran, surrounding the 
Great Mosque of Mecca this 
afternoon. Latest unofficial re¬ 
ports said that an estimated 
2,000 troops had driven the 
Beduin insurgents - to the first 
floor of the perimeter walls. 

Tbe Haran is an open area 
-large enough to accommodote 
100,000 people. It is ringed by 
a one-scorey wall built by the 
Ottomans and a surrounding 
two-storey wall of King Sauers 
that contains offices and arched 
and covered areas for praying.' 
In the .centre of the Haran 
stands the Kaaba. the bousing 
.for the Black Stone that is tbe 
focus of prayers and pilgrimage. 

- .The 3O0 Beduin, mostly young 
. men of. the Oteiba tribe, armed 
with automatic rifles, entered 
the Haran at the dawn prayer 
bn.Tuesday, the first day of tbe 
Muslim fifteenth century. They 
demanded an official declara¬ 
tion by the imaa in charge of- 
tbe Haran that their leader, a 
26-year-old Bedu called Muham¬ 
mad Abdullah, was the Mahdi 
prophesied as tbe deanser of 
Islam. He refused.. •• • " 

The authorities closed the 27 
doors to-the Haran, anti Hie 
Beduin locked thin) from tbe 


inside and prepared for a fight. 
There cannot have been fewer 
than 5,000 people in the Haran 
at tbe time, although no offi- 
da| figures are available. 

A successful assault by the 
Saudi forces was made early this 
afternoon, but although' the 
ground floor and the opc-n 
centre of the Haran were 
cleared, rhe advance was slowed 
by stiff resistance and the pre¬ 
sence of about 500 worshippers. 

There are thought to have 
been no more than 20 civilian 
casualties in the initial fight¬ 
ing. The Imam, .Shaikh 
Subayyai, survived, although an 
assistant and three unarmed 
policemen were killed. People 
were cleared from the sur¬ 
rounding area yesterday, and 
although more normal com¬ 
munications between Saudi 
Arabia and the outside world 
were restored, security was 
tightened in Riyadh, round the 
American Embassy here, and at 
the Prophets’ Mosque in 
Medina. 

Contrary to reports, no hos¬ 
tages were taken. The Beduin. 
made no attempt to detain rhose 
in the Haran when they took ir 
over. and : •' many escaped 
through holes in the'wall left 
by workmen. Those who stayed 


behind apparently did so volun¬ 
tarily, preferring to continue 
their devotions. 

The only official statement 
today ou the fighting came this 
morning from Mr Muhammad 
Abdo Yamani, the information 
Minister, who said that maoy 
prisoners had been taken. He 
expected the opposition to be 
crushed “in a few hours". 

Tbe Army penetration into 
the Haran followed at least four 
unsuccessful assaults ' which 
witnesses said were “iougt off 
with heavy casualties. Beduin 
snipers in the seven minarets 
of tbe Haran proved. effective, 
and an earlier attempt to pick 
them off from helicopters was 
repulsed. In one assault, shells 
fired to shatter doors, went 
right through them and killed 
worshippers inside. 

The troops involved are 
drawn from every section of 
tbe. Saudi armed forces, 
equipped with armoured troop- 
carriers and jeep-mounted 
recDilless rifles. Tbe risk of 
damaging the Kaaba clearly 
precluded the use of heavy 
weapons. Prince Sultan, the 
Minister of Defence and Avia¬ 
tion, and Prince Naif, the 
Interior Minister, were direct¬ 
ing operations. . 

Who are the Oteiba? page 6 
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British plan 
^ets up 
jTS sites for 
i 'rout men 

J >etailed British proposals Jor 

* -reasefire presented to the 

* "tdesia conference suggest 
J to 15 sites in Rhodesia for 
i riotic Front forces- to as- 
i .. ible to. allow monitoring. - 

* "--arriotic Front “ personnel * 
i ^ ld report with arms and 
w^ipment to a larger number 

intermediate - collection 
,'us. at which a Front repre- 
_rative and mouhOrinig team; 

, no police or defence forces, 
“•••' -ild be present. 

"ront supporters would-, he; 
ranieed safe passage .from 
„«•' collection points so"-.-', as* 

. ibly places. Tbe process, the 
rish say, should take no 
.-re than seven days after 
ending of hostilities.--- 
tr Joshua Nkomo and Mr 
Jert Mugabe, the Patriotic, 
m leaders, are flying to Dar 
Salaam at the weekend to 
,3t leaders of the Eive front- 
• ■ African states loosely, in- 

; ved in Rhodesia. 

.'- According to Mr Willy,Musa-, 
-■'wa, the chief spokesman for 
Nkomo, the two 'leaders 
ill talk about tbe state-of 
conference and rha . pros- 
■ ts for the future 
fr Nkomo and Mr Mugabe 
ild also brief Zambia,- Tan¬ 
ia, Botswana, • Mozambique 
( Angola, on the British pro- 
a Is for a ceasefire: 

• F the front-line states accept 
se' proposals the Patriotic 
mt leaders will be in a posi- 
-i to announce their accept- 
e when they return - to 
ndon early next week. 
Prisoners freed, and British 
Hag polled down, page 7 



xamination 
»day on 
sad Russian 

v pnst-mortem examination 
in be held today on Mr 
. nislav Gasiol, aged 52. a 
mber of tbe Russian trade 
egarion, who was taken by 
bujaace to Whittington Hos- 
j), north London, yesterday 
found to be dead on arrival. 
’ 'he police could not confirm 
f night reports that Mr 
nol had died after being id¬ 
led with a possibly toxic 
.^stance, as in: the case of 
Georgi Markov, the Bulgar- 
. defector. An officer said.: 
here is no suspicion, of foul 
5J." 


D book reviews 

ie Times Literary Sypple- 
-^nt returns today with a 
edal 4S-page issue contain- 
g reviews of 50 new hooks 
- d surveys of the significant 
oks of the year. _ • . 



over stand on talks 


By-Bdichael Hatfield 
Political; Reporter .- . 

; . Mr Gerard Fitt. leader ‘ aod 
founder of-the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour Patty in 
Ulster,'resigned from the party 
yesterday, after a fundamental 
disagreement with .the majority 
of his colleagues. 

had resigned because “ I 
could; n<f longer live' -with. my. 
.-own conscience, as a socialist 
.an'd.as a-social, democrat”, he 
told- a press conference at the 
Commons. 

1 Hi*: departure comes after 
his foilure to persuade the ex¬ 
ecutive-o£ his party to attend 
the Government’s proposed 
four-party conference on.- 
devolution for Northern; Ire-_ 
land.-“It is obvious there is t 
no .meeting of minds between . 
me ^and my colleagues ”, he 
said*':: - . 

Mr Humphrey- Atkins, Sec¬ 
retary -of State ■ for Northern 
Ireland, who dismissed sugges¬ 
tions that, the proposed confer¬ 
ence was “futile \ paid tribute 
to- Mr Firt in the Commons.. He 
said: ** lx must be a sad mom¬ 
ent-for him to . have felt it 
necessary to resign' from the 
leadership of the party which 
be founded”. 

- Answering Northern Ireland 
questions in the Commons, Mr 
AtMns said he hoped that 
people coidd be* persuaded that 
the conference, where ell ‘ tbe 
parties sit down together, was 
tbe-bhts'way forward. 


Mr Fitt, who helped found 
the SDLP 10 years ago, 
announced his resignation in 
the mornmg' after having heard 
the decision of the party execu¬ 
tive. He does not plan to give 
up his. seat in Westminster as 
MP for West. Belfast, which 
be has held since 1966. 

Mr Fitt sees the SDLP and 
himself as victims of the 
“absolute political vacuum in 
■Northern Ireland”. This had 
led to frustrations and a 
Republican element emerged in 
the ranks o? the SDLP. 

“I made my position very 
dear “ he said. " I regard the 
campaign of violence and 
murder to be the most disas¬ 
trous decade in the history of 
Ireland ”,. h.e said. “ In no cir¬ 
cumstances can I give any sup¬ 
port to people who owe alle¬ 
giance or give support to the 
Republican movement. I can 
have no association with them ”. 

Mr Fitt said the dangerous 
thing that he could see was that 
very extreme * Republican ele¬ 
ments were being expressed 
within the inner councils of 
tiie SDLP. . He -had tried to 
prevent that happening.- 
Saying he felt “ intense sad¬ 
ness" at his decision to resign, 
he urged the SDLP “even at 
this late stage in my absence 
to try to resurrect something 
from the ashes that appear to 
be here at the moment”.- • 
Background and profile, p 2 
Leading article, p 13 


Professor Blunt kept 
watch on exiles 


By Stewart TendJer 
and Ian Bradley 

At the time Professor 
Anthony Blunt, the ,l fourth 
man ” in tbe Phil by Affair, was 
passing information to foe Rus¬ 
sians, his job ar MI5 included 
watching various exiled govern¬ 
ments based in wartime London. 

The governments included 
those of Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Poland, Greece, Holland, 
Belgium and Norway. Professor 
Blunt would have been in a use¬ 
ful position to pick up intelli¬ 
gence of value to the Russians 
in the postwar period whea the 
countries were being recon¬ 
structed. 

Details of the politicians, 
their altitudes and their private 
lives might have aided the Rus¬ 
sians in assessing the success¬ 
ful spread of communism after 
the war. 

In the wartime years there 
were power struggles within the 
Yugoslav and Polish groups on 
which Russia might have been 
able to play. 

The exile groups also in¬ 
cluded politicians with left wing 
persuasions. Again, the Russians 
-would have been interested in 
how far those persuasions went 
and could be of use. 

According to a former Secret 
Service colleague, Professor 
.Blunt was also responsible for 
monitoring neutral embassies in 
Loudon. These included Spain 
and Portugal, whose then fascist 


regimes were regarded with 
suspicion. 

In the war rime years and for 
some time afterwards MIS also 
had responsibility for security 
in the colonies and kept dose 
liaison with colleagues in the 
Dominions. which included 
Canada and Australia. 

One of the men later found 
responsible for passing nuclear 
secrets to the Russians was Dr 
Klaus Fuchs, who was passed 
by MIS as clear of security 
risks despite the fact he had 
been a communist. Dr Fuchs 
was interned in Canada for a 
rime in 1940. 

MIS also overlooked the 
political sympathies of Dr Alan 
Nunn May, a friend of Mr Mac- 
lean at Cambridge, who also 
passed on nuclear secrets in 
Canada until 1945. 

In his interview with The 
Times this week Professor 
Blunt said that his activities for 
the Russians during the war in¬ 
cluded merely routine informa¬ 
tion on his colleagues. 

When he reached a more re¬ 
sponsible position “ it was 
almost entirely about the Ger¬ 
man intelligence sendees. 
Largely intercepts, mainly inter¬ 
cepts ... in Europe". 

He also gave them details of 
what the British authorities 
knew about Soviet activirv in 
Britain. 

Continued on page 2, col 1 


| Mr Jenkins 
| wants 
| ‘ radical 
|centre’ 

i By Fred Emery 
. Political Editor 
j Making wbar he admitted 
; was an unashamed pica for the 

• strengthening of the “ radical 
; centre” in British politics. Mr 
; Roy Jenkins, the former deputy 
i leader of the Labour Party. 

I Iasi night came our for pro- 
' poriinnal representation in 
i elections. 

: Giving; the eighth Richard 

j DimWeby lecture on BBC I 
i in prime time. Mr Jenkins 
; argued that the excessive pari- 
; nersliip of the present system 
< fostered the industrial mood 

■ that was " rapidly turning 
! Britain into a manufacturing 

■ desert”. He would not finally 
i say that a change in political 
; alignments would be bound to 
. improve British national per- 
1 formance, but he thought it 
j would help, and it would cer- 
7 tainlv improve our politics. 

| Mr Jenkins argued that the 
; aspirations of the British 
people would be met by a re- 
I rival of the centre in politics: 

| these aspirations, he said “ pull 
1 far more towards the centre 
1 than towards the extremes 
j However, be kept viewers 
guessing over bow or xvh ether 
he would return ro British poli¬ 
tics from the EEC. 

He has just over 3 year left 
of his term as President of tbe 
EEC Commission in Brussels. 

Last night the most tantaiiz- 
I ing remark he made was to 
i question whether party splits 
: produced electoral slaughter. 

1 He was not sure. He thought 
- the electorate could tell a hawk 
] from a handsaw and “ that if it 

• saw- a new* grouping v.-ith 
J cohesion and relevant policies 
' emerging ir might be more 
: attracted by this new reality* 

| than by old' labels . . 

j He 'spoke frequently of a 
i ” break out ”. of escaping from 
j the “ constricting rigidity, 
almost the tyranny, of the 
j present party system ”. 

While promoting proportional 
representation, Mr Jenkins also 
came out strongly against tbe 
left wing of the Labour Party 
in its present battle for reforms. 
If MPs had to be rcselected it 
ought to be by a full primary 
election not by a “ people's 
court ■*. 

He was also anxious over the 
only available “ relieving 
force ” For the Labour. Parly 
which he saw as the trade 
unions- If that happened he 
doubted whether the British 
people would want a 

“ trade union-dominated and 
nominated government on top 
of tbe power of the unions 
He doubted it would be 
elected. .• 

Much of Mr Jenkins's speech 
will be of faidnatim to Labour 
moderates, and even more to 
Mr David SteeL the Liberal 
leader. Without waiting for pro¬ 
portional representation. Mr 
Steel would like disaffected 
Labour moderates to seek sume 
kind of alliance. A grouping 
with Mr Jenkins could have 
appeal, but after last night Mr 
Jenkins could hardly hope to he 
adopted as a Labour candidate 
for a by-election. 

Last night Mr Steel said : “ I 
welcome Roy Jenkins's analy¬ 
sis of what is wrong with 
Britain's political structure- It 
accords with the view put for¬ 
ward by tbe Liberal Party dur¬ 
ing rhe last general election. 
Roy Jenkins is one of the grow¬ 
ing number of people who now 
realize that the two-party pen- , 
dulum is the root cause of our j 
national decline.” ; 

Speech in detail, page 5 j 

Leading article, page 13 


Treasury forecasts 
point to sharp 
downturn in output 


By Caroline Atkinson 
, Britain faces a sharp 2 per 
i cent fall in output next year, 
according to the Treasures 
own forecasts which were pub¬ 
lished yesterday, lit addition, 
inflation is expected to stay in 

double figures throughout J98D. 

However, it should fall back 
to 14 per cent by the fourth 
quarter of next year, compared 
with the present rate of 17} 
per cent. A £2,000m balance of 
payments deficit is also pro¬ 
jected for I960, below this 
year's expected 62,500m 
deficit. 

Yesterday's forecasts were 
much more pessimistic than 
those published at the time nf 
the Budget in June. They 
assume that the level nf pay 
settlements Is now comine down 
“in response to the Govern¬ 
ment's fiscal aod monetary 
policies 

The stock market fell slightly 
on news of the Treasury's 
gloomy figures. The Financial 
Times ordinary index closed 
D_2 points down on the day at 
411.0, Srerliug was little 
affected and finished slightly 
i higher against the dollar at 
S2.175. 

The forecasts were hedged 
about with warnings that they 
were extremely uncertain, and 
subject to exceptionally wide 
margins of error. It is known 
that the Treasury ministers had 
severe disagreements with offi¬ 
cials about the degree of pessi¬ 
mism in the forecasts. The 
Treasury* economists originally 
projected a fall of 3 to 4 per 


cent in output and a higher 
inflation rate. 

The dismal picture from the 
forecasts was reflected in a 
warning from Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, that the "process of 
adjustment to economic reality 
cannot be free from pain **. 
Speaking at a conference of the 
Westminster Chamber of Com¬ 
merce yesterday, rhe Chancellor 
stressed die overriding priority 
wbicb the Government gives to 
reducing inflation. 

The Government believes rhat 
lower inflation is the first step 
towards prosperity, Yesterday’s 

forecasts indicate rhat the road 
to lower inflataion could be very 
hard. Real personal incomes are 
expecred rn fall next year as 
British output drops, though 
the Government does not put 
a figure on this fall. Figures 
published yesterday by the 
Department of Health and 
Social Security assume that pay 
will rise on average by 14 per 
cent in 1979-S0 and 19S0-S1. 

Surprisingly the Government 
forecasts a rise of 0.5 per cent 
in consumer spending next 
year. This will come as people 
save less and spend more of 
their incomes, according to the 
official assumption. 

Despite the drop in output 
and rising oil revenues from 
the North Sea, the Treasury 
expects a hug* payments deficit 
on the current account of the 
balance of payments next year. 
Britain's trading performance 
has been little short nf 

Continued on page 15, col 5 


Mortgage 
rate rise 
is approved 

By Margaret Stone 

Home loans are in cost a 
record 15 per cent from today 
for new borrowers and from 
January 1 for existing 
borrowers, Mr Leonard 
Williams, chairman of the 
Building Societies' Association 
announced yesterday. 

The decision, widely ex¬ 
pected, was taken at an’ emer¬ 
gency meeting yesterday, 
called in response to the 
Chancellor's financial squeeze 
last week, and spearheaded hy 
a rise in Minimum Lending 
Rate to 17 per cent. • 

The interest rate paid to 
inrestor® is ro be increased at 
rhe beginning of next month 
from 8.75 per cent, tax paid, to 
!0.5 per com, which is equiva¬ 
lent to a gross yield nf 15 per 
cent for basic rate taxpayers, 
interest rate from 11.75 ’per 
cent to 15 per cemc by¬ 
passes tbe J2.5 per cent 
that the societies had been 
expecting to charge borrowers 
from January. In July at the 
request of the Government the 
association agreed to postpone 
a rise in the mortgage interest 
until 1980 although the planned 
increase in the investment rate 
went ahead, a gesture which 
cost the movement around 
£60m. 

The impact on domestic 
budgets of rhe rise in the mon¬ 
gage rate will be severe. The 
average £12,000 loan will now 
cost £154.80 (£109.80 net) a 
month instead of £125.40 
(£90.15). Although the societies 
will be advising those who can 
to pay the extra, they recog¬ 
nize rhat many will face hard¬ 
ship. 

Photograph and (able, pase 15 


Increase in 

National 

Insurance 

By Pat Healy 

Social Services Con'espnndent 

National Insurance contribu¬ 
tions for employees earning £165 
a week or more will rise by 
£2.37 a week to 11.14 next April, 
when the rate will rise by 0.25 
per cenL Announcing the in¬ 
creased rate in a written answer 
yesterday Mr Reg Prentice, 
Minister of State for Social 
Security, said that higher con¬ 
tributions were needed because 
of the benefit increases this 
month and present, assumptions 
about unemployment levels. 

The biggest increases will 
fall on employees earning £135 
a week or more, who are not 
contracted out of the state earn¬ 
ings related pension scheme. 
The present ceiling on weekly 
earnings above which contribu¬ 
tions are not paid is to be 
raised from £135 to £16S. 

The higher ceiling, plus thfi 
higher rate of contribution, 
will mean chat people earning 
£135 will pay an extra 36p a 
week, while those earning L150 
will pay £1.37 a week more. 

The lower earnings limit, 
below which contributions are 
not compulsory, will be raised 
from the present £19-30 to £23 
a week. People earning £23 will 
have to pay 4p a week more, 
while those on average eaming3 
of £100 will pay an extra 25p. 

The rate increase will he rhe 
same for employees and em¬ 
ployers, except that employers 
will have to pay 0.05 per cent 
less towards the redundancy 
and maternity pay funds. The 
latter change is to be spelt out 
soon hy Mr James Prior, Em¬ 
ployment Secretary, in his pro¬ 
posed changes to the Employ¬ 
ment Protection Act- 


Heart transplant 

operation 

for man, aged 29 

A heart transplant operation 
was done yesterday on a man 
aged 29 at Pap worth Hospital, 
near Cambridge. 

Last night a hospital spokes¬ 
man said rhe man was recover¬ 
ing from the six-hour operation 
well. The hospital would not 
name the recipient of the new 
heart or the donor. 

The operation was performed 
by a team of surgeons and 
nurses led by Mr Terence Eng¬ 
lish, who led a similar team in 
August when Mr Keith Castle 
was given a new heart. 

Mr Castle has since left tbe 
hospital, but returns for occa¬ 
sional checks. 


BL chief warns 
union over 
dismissed man 

The union directly involved in the 
dismissal of Mr Derek Robinson, a 
British' Leyland convenor at Long- 
bridge. was warned by Mr Pat Lowry, 
BL director of _ personnel, that indus¬ 
trial action . in his- support was 
jeopardizing. tbe company’s future . 
Meanwhile, Mr Mostyn Evans, Trans- 
port and General Workers’ union 
general secretary, called for a meeting 
between unions. Sir Michael Edvardcs, 
BL chair mao, and Mr Lowry Page 2 

Proposals to reduce 
Britain’s EEC burden 

The European Commission has proposed 
that Britain. should . get a refund of 
£340m on its contribution to the EEC 
budget next year and receive relief 
from expenditure 1 on __.coaI mining, 
agriculture.. an d road improvements. 
Plans to save. £650m by cutting assist¬ 
ance tit milk,..sugar,: beef and cereal 
producers, were'also disclosed Page 6 


DPP gets report on 
Mr Kelly’s death 

A report oo-the death of Mr James 
Kelly while in police custody has been 
sent" to the-Director of Public Prosecu¬ 
tions, fhe Chief Constable of Merseyside 
said. Sir Harold .Wflson has taken up 
the case and called for a public inquiry 

Pag* •* 

Romania defiant 

.The Romanian Communist Party con¬ 
gress . has reaffirmed rhe continuation 
of President Ceausescu's rapid indus¬ 
trialization. programme regardless of 

the. energy crisis. The party is also set 

to' pursue its independent' Foreign 
policy if need be in open defiance of 
rim rest of tbe -Warsaw Pact alliance • 

Page 7 

Murdoch defeat 

Mr . Rupert Murdoch, proprietor of 
British, American and Australian pubH- 
. canons, has abandoned his -aitemni; to 
gain control .of the Herald and Weekly 
Times Ltd, .ibe. Melbourne^based-com¬ 
pany which is the largest newspaper 
organization in'- the southern hemis¬ 
phere.- Many large shareholders had 
objected to the proposed takeover 


Mr Lee fears for 
Kampuchean race 

Fears for' the future of Kampucheans 
as a race are expressed by Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, the Prime Minister of 
Singapore. He wants Western Europe. 
Japan and the United States to impose 
sanctions against Vietnam until its 
troops leave Kampuchea Page 7 

Mayor’s plea refused 

The Supreme Court of Israel declined 
to hear an appeal by the mayor nf 
Nablus against a government decision 
banishing him ro Lebanon. It refused 
to order’ his release, saying lie niusr 
first appeal to a military advisory 
committee Page 7 

Miners’ pay: ** Barometer ” coalfield 
leaders vote unanimously for industrial 
action _- 

4< Quango” axed: Government to scrap 
Personal Social Services Council 4 
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HOME NEWS _____ 

BL warns union over 
striking in support 
of dismissed steward 


By Clifford Webb 
and Donald MacIntyre 

Mr Pat Lowry, British Ley- 
land's director of personnel, 
last night warned the union 
directly involved in the dismis¬ 
sal on Monday of Mr Derek 
Robinson, the convenor, that 
industrial action in bis support 
was jeopardizing the future of 
the company. About 32,000 
workers are on strike. 

Mr Lowry took the unusual 
step of sending an open letter 
to Sir John Boyd, the unions 
general secretary, attempting to 
justify in detail the decision to 
dismiss Mr Robinson. He did 
so after an informal meeting 
with Mr Terence Duffy, the 
unions president, and two mem¬ 
bers of the executive of the 

Amalgamated Union of Engin¬ 
eering Workers. 

On Tuesday, die executive is 
expected to consider calls for 
strikes in support of Mr Robin¬ 
son to be made official. 

Mr Lawry wrote: “Those of 
British Leyiands employees now 
on strike must make up their 
minds, and quickly, where they 
stand. They can return to %vr>rk, 
leaving the AUEW, if it so 
desires to pursue the case of 
Mr Robinson through normal, 
procedural channels. Alterna¬ 
tively they put at risk the com¬ 
pany and their own future in 
it.’ 

Wtih both sides digging in 
for what could be the most 
critical confrontation since Sir 
Michael Edwardcs became 
chairman of British Leyland, 


Mr Mostyn (Moss) Evans, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, 
called for an urgent summit 
meeting. He said, in Birming¬ 
ham: “I think Leyland have 
made a serious mistake in sack¬ 
ing Mr Robinson. Mr Robinson 
is not just an AUEW member, 
but has been elected by all the 
sbop stewards at Leyland to 
represent them, and therefore 
we are very involved. 

“ I suggest there should be 
a speedy meeting of the general 
secretaries of the unions in- 
volvd with Sir Michael 
Ed warden and Mr Lowry to 
resolve the situation as soon as 
possible.’ 

A mass meeting of 8,000 
workers at the company’s com¬ 
mercial vehicle factories at 
Leyland, Lancashire, yesterday 
overwhelmingly rejected their 
sbop stewards' recommendation 
that they should join the strike 
against Mr Robinson’s dis¬ 
missal. 

But the strike in the car fac¬ 
tories is beginning to have 
serious repercussions. Produc¬ 
tion of the Mini, Allegro, 
Marina. Princess, TR 7. Dolo¬ 
mite. Spitfire, MGB and Midget 
is at a standstill. Only Jaguar 
and Rover saloons, Land-Rover, 
Range Rover and the S her pa 
van were still being produced 
last night. 

The most serious strike in¬ 
volves 5,700 workers at the 
Castle Bromwich plant which 
produces bodies for Jaguar and 
Rover. It will be only a matter 
oF days before production of 
those models is also haired. 


Speaker considering 
privilege complaint 


By George Clark 
Political Correspondent. 

Mr George Thomas, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, is 
giving urgent consideration to 
a complaint from a Labour MP 
that Mr Julian Amery, Conser¬ 
vative MP for Brighton, Pavi¬ 
lion, may have committed a 
breach of privilege when be 
raid on a television programme 
that there were a dozen traitors 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr Amery made allega¬ 
tion during a television inter¬ 
view with Mr Robin Day on 
BBC 2 after the conclusions of 
the Commons debate on Pro¬ 
fessor Anthony Blunt. He said 
that he believed there were a 
dozen MPs with either com¬ 
munist or Marxist views “who 
more or less follow the- Com¬ 
munist Party line and arc in 
regular contact with the Soviet 
Era hassv l ". 

Mr Thomas intervened when 
Mr Robert Cryer, Labour MP 
for Keightley, tried to raise the 
subject matter of his complaint 
in the Commons. Mr Cryer had 
just got to the pooint of refer¬ 
ring to “totally inaccurate and 
misleading remarks” when the 
Speaker interrupted. 

He said it was the rule of 
the House that an MP did not 
refer to the subject matter of 
a privilege complaint until he 
fthe Speaker) had mentioned it 
in the House. 

"I am giving urgent consid¬ 
eration to it and he will^ hear 
within a reasonable time ”, Mr 
Thomas said. 

Last night Mr Cryer confir¬ 
med his complaint in a letter 
to the Speaker.^ Mr Amery is 
considering making a statement 
in the Commons today. 

Earlier, in a statement made 
outside the Commons, Mr 
Martin Flannery, Labour MP 
for Sheffield, Hillsborough, 
challenged Mr Amery to name 
the 12. 

It was Mr Amery’s duly w 
pur them on the record and 
prove his allegations to be true. 


he said. If he had no proof, he 
should withdraw his allegations. 

It is fair to say that Mr 
Amery did not make the first 
use of the word “ traitor "; Mr 
Day did that. 

Mr Amery made his comment 
when he was asked about a 
remark by Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher to the effect that 
there should be mare concern 
with the traitors of today than 
with_ those of yesterday. 

Miss Jo Richardson, Labour 
MP for Barking, said yesterday 
of Mr Amery: “ I do not know 
what he is calking about. It is 
just the kind of hysterical 
reaction you would exoect 
There have been this sort of 
accusations before about people 
in the Labour Partv and I do 
not think they are‘listened to 
at all.” 

,The Speaker came under 
cciaasm from Mr William 
Hamilton, Labour MP for File 
Central, when he claimed that 
Mr Thomas had not called a 
vote at the end of the Com¬ 
mons debate. Mr Hamilton said 
that the BBC tape recording of 
the proceeding at the end of 
the debate demonstrated that 
there were voices shouting 
“No" when the motion for the 
adjournment of the House was 
put. 

Mr Thomas said that he had 
not heard the calls in the con¬ 
fusion at the end of the debate. 
It was nevertheless open to any 
MP to have shouted louder or 
to have made a request for a 
division. 

He acknowledged that there 
had been an error in the 
Hansard record of the events, 
and that was being put right. 

Mr James Callaghan, the 
Opposition leader, yesterday re¬ 
newed his demand for an in- 
qury to be ser up, “ under Lord 
Diplock or someone of chat 
calibre” into whether any 
change is needed in relations 
between ministers and the 
heads of the security services. 


Information passed on by 
Professor Blunt not known 


Continued from page 1 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher said 
in the Commons debate on Pro¬ 
fessor Blunt on Wednesday: 
“ We do not know exactly what 
information he passed. VVe do 
know, however, ro what infor¬ 
mation he had access”. She did 
not say what that was. 

Mr? Thatcher also said: 
“ There was no doubt rhat 
Erirish interests were seriously 
damaged bv ihe activities of 
Professor Blunt. 

The Prime Minister’s speech 
also directly contradicted Pro¬ 
fessor Blunt’s interview with 
The Times on two important 
points. Professor Blunt said that 
his contact with the Russians 
came as a result of Mr Bur¬ 
gess’s flight and that he had 
no further contact with the Rus¬ 
sian x 

In his statement. Professor 
Blunt said that he was in con¬ 
tact with the Russians on be¬ 
half of Burgess. 

Mrs Thatcher said thut 
Professor Elunt was used by 
Mr Burgess as “ contact with a 
Soviet controller to help the 


‘Barometer’ 
coalfield 
leaders vote 
for action 

By Paid Routledg* 

Labour Editor 

Preparations for the miners’ 
strike - ballot begain yesterday 
and the first indications from 
a “barometer ” coalfield sug¬ 
gest that leaders of the. 
National Union of Mmew- 
orkers wiH be given the" sup¬ 
port they seek for industrial 
action. 

The area executive of the 
Lancashir e miners, whose poll 
is normally within a few per¬ 
centage points of the actual 
outcome of pithead voting 
across the country voted unan¬ 
imously to support the NUM 
executive in rejecting the 
National Coal Board’s “ final" 
20 per cent pay offer. 

Mr Sidney Vincent; the 
-NUM coalfield secretary,- will 
recommend that course Of 
action to a special conf erence 
of pit delegates tomorrow. He 
said last: night: w I-behove that 
the NCB could have offered 
more money”- ’ . 

In Yorkshire coalfield 

leaders are predicting privately 
tfrgu- no less titan 70 per cent 
of the area’s 65,000 pitmen will 
support tiie union’s call for 
strike authority- Mr Arthur 
ScargilL the left-wing area 
president of the NUM, is to 
address rallies in Castleford 
and Rotherham on Sunday. 

Area leaders in the other 
coalfield that usually votes 
close to the national overage, 
North Derbyshire; do not Jeet 
□□til Monday. 

In Nottingham, the country’s 
ti on ally moderate coalfield, the 
luxe wiH not become cl ax until 
an area council meeting on 
Monday. 

Bur both coalfield members 
of the NUM national ex ecu tive, 
left and right, voted to support 
a ballot wording calling on 
members to give the union’s 
leaders authority to call 
various forms of industrial 
members to give the union’s 
leaders authority to rail 
various forms of industrial 
action including a national 
strike H necessary to force up 
the coal board’s £180m offer. 
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Mr Anthony Camden, chairman of the London Symphony Orchestra, ia me 


srilFYV 


By Martin Huckerby 
Music Reporter 

Final approval for the Barbi¬ 
can Arts and Conference 
Centre to provide a compre¬ 
hensive programme of events 
was given yesterday by the 
City of Loudon’s Court of 
Common Council when it 
approved subsidies of nearly 
£7m for running costs in the 
first five years. 

The plans for the centre, 
which is. likely to cost about 
£106m, came under consider¬ 
able criticism at the meeting, 
council members calling the 
project a folly and demand i ng 
greater concentration on using 
it for profitable conferences. 

An attempc was made to cot 
the arts activities by refusing a 


subsidy to allow the London 
Symphony Orchestra to use the 
centre’s concert hall as a res¬ 
ident orchestra for three 
months each year. 

That would have thrown into 
jeopardy all the plans far coor¬ 
dinated artistic events in the 
centre, but after an attack on 
“ the Philistines ”, the proposal 
was rejected by 85 votes to 26. 

As a result of yesterday’s 
decision contracts can be 
signed for bookings in the 
centre and nego nations begun 
on the detailed agreements 
with the LSO and also with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, 
whose new London home -will 
be the Barbican Theatre 
■ The estimated lass in the 
first year of operation is .about 


£2.5iii, although it is suggested ' 
that by the fifth year income 
that by the fifth yea r income 
wiH have risen so that the loss 
will be only £141,000 a year: 

An offickd opening of the " 
cnetre is expected in October,. 
1981, but regular programmes 
of that year. 

Apart from the -XSO in the 
concert hall, there will be con¬ 
ferences ana concern by other 
.orchestras and of light and 
popular music. 

Other features of the centre., 
will include an arc gallery and 
sculpture garden, three cine¬ 
mas, restaurants and' bars,;., 
book and record, shops, .and 
space for live eotercamment in. 
he foyers. .■ * 

There wifi also be what an 


Mr Fitt’s resignation shakes Ulster Catholics 

SDLP may turn from moderation 


Mountbatten bomb meant 
‘only to destroy boat’ 


arrangements for Maclean’s 
flight, a journey in which he 
was joined by Burgess 

She also said that on one 
occasion between 1931 and 
1956 Professor Blunt helped Mr 
Pbilb.v to contact Russian intel¬ 
ligence. 

At that point Mr Philby was 
living in retirement and still 
under supicion after the 1931 
scandal involving Mr Burgess 
and Mr Maclean. Presumably, 
it would have been difficult for 
him to make contact with his 
Soviet masters. 

But in 1953 he recorded in 
his autobiography: “ through 
the most ingenious of routes a 
message from my Soviet 
friends ” reached him to keep 
up his spirits. In 1956 he began 

doing some work for the Secret 
Service again. At some point 
he may have responded to that 
message. 

The Council of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, is meeting 
today to decide whether to 
revoke Professor Blunt’s 
honorary fellowship. 


From Christopher Thomas 
Belfast . 

Northern Ireland was burst¬ 
ing with rumour and specula¬ 
tion last night about the 
political consequences of the 
resignation of Mr Gerard Fitt 
from the .Social, Democratic 
mid Labour Party. : X. 

Stormont officials:were 1 clear¬ 
ly taken by surprise and the 
decision opens up several 
critically important questions 
about the future direction of 
the Roman Catholic minority 
and, even more, the political 
viability of Sinn Fein. 

Mr Fitt, a- founder-member 
of the SDLP, bad managed to 
steer the party gently away 
from its indination towards 
“Deep Green" republicanism 
into a much more moderate 
position of viewing unity with 
Ireland as a long-term, albeit 
passionate aspiration. 

His suggestion That Sinn Fein 
ils getting a tighter grip on 
the SDLP, if true, has serious 
undertones for the biggest 
CathoHc party in the province. 
The indications are that the 
parry may now move deeper 
down the road to republicanism, 
thus intensifying the serious 
divide between the two com¬ 
munities. 

Mr Fitt has often hinted in 
recent months that he has had 
enough, but Ids resignation still 
look most of the party hier¬ 
archy by surprise. There has 
been no obvious jockeying for 
position for the leadership. 

Among the possible candi¬ 
dates are: 

Mr. John Hume, a fluent 
French-speaker with an inter¬ 
national reputation, a Euro-MP, 
and deputy leader of the party. 


now acting as the leader. He is 
well known in Irish-Axnerican 
circles, especially among the so- 
called “Four Horsemen”, and 
is regarded as a moderate. He 
is in no doubt that the long¬ 
term solution lies in unity with 
the. republic. 

Mr Austin Currie, formerly 
the chief whip until he stood in 
the Fermanagh and _ South 
Tyrone constituency against the 
wishes of his party a* the last 
general election in May. He lost 
the seat to Mr Frank Maguire; 
an Independent Republica n, but 
remains an active party 
member. 

Mr Seamus Malion, a dedi¬ 
cated republican, who has suf¬ 
fered ill health recently. He is 
a teacher and an Armagh dis¬ 
trict councillor. He is regarded 
as an important representative 
of deeply comm itio ed repub¬ 
licanism. 

Mr Frank Feeley, a Newry 
constituency representative of 
the SDLP, not an extreme re¬ 
publican but deeply committed 
to the unity cause. He thinks 
the Government’s working paper 
on devolution might have been 
more acceptable to Roman. 
Catholics if it had not empha-: 
sized that the question of unfry- 
was to be banned from the con*, 
stitutioual talks. 

None of tthem has declared 
himself as a candidate- The 
party leadership was still try¬ 
ing to recover from die shock 
yesterday as it hurriedly 
arranged emergency meetings 
of the constituency representa¬ 
tives and the executive. 

The political scene could now 
move several ways, but events 
may be clearer when the 
official Unionists make their 


position clear, winch they may . 
do after the party^s- executive- 
meets in.- Belfast today.- 

That meeting was scheduled- 
primarily to decide wither to. 
join the constitutional talks, 
which may how be largely 
academic. 

- Mr Humphrey Atkins, Sec¬ 
retary of State for NprtbepBr 
Ireland, will be -maltinE an. 
early approach to the SDLP-for 
a meeting bat' relations are 
bound. to be strained because 
the. Catholic community will 
nTpieli considerable blame to 
his poSriczl initiative for split¬ 
ting their main party. 

One option was emerging 
last night as a posable next ; 
move. The Government Es-.oxn-; 
nutted to bringing political pro¬ 
posals before Parliament and 
Mr Atkins wiH be looking for 
a formula that will not provoke 
a bitter backlash from either 
side of the com munity -. 

The best solution might be 
to invoke ejections to an advi¬ 
sory body in the province; 
devoid oE powers but heavy in 
influence, as a precursor., to 
so meririff g more substantial. 

The plan, which, is- among a 
number being considered, 
would if selected probably be 
presented to Parliament in 
time for approval before the 
summer recess. . . 

The position of the Un ionis t 
leaders is acutely important 
The Rev Ian Paisley is in the 
unusual position of presenting 
himself as a conciliator, pre¬ 
pared to talk to the Roman 
Catholic community. 

His opponent, Mr James 
Molyneaux, leader of the Offi¬ 
cial Unionists, has taken an 
unusually firm decision against 
any dialogue. 


: From Annabel Ferriman 
Dubfixi 

The bomb. planted on Lord 
Mountbatteu’s boat./might not. 
have been , intended tn loll imn. 
one of the defence counsel said 
at . the Special Criminal Court ■ 
in . Dublin yesterday.' 

Mr Patrick McEntee. for che- 
defence of; Thomas. McMahon, 
said in.his dosing speech that 
even if the court decided!that 
his client put the bomb on Lord. 
Mount batten’s boat, it might- 
have been there some- time- and 
the intention might have been 
only to destroy the boat. 

Mr McMahon/ aged 31, a 
fitter, of Camckmacross, co ■ 
Monaghan, end Francis McGiri, 
aged 24, -a . gravrifigger, of 
Beilinaniore, co Leitrim, both; 


Ban prompts ran on banks 


From Our Correspondent ' • 
Dublin 

Large sums of mouey were 
being withdrawn from banka all 
over the Republic of Ireland 
yeserday as speculation about 
an imminent closure of all the 
main bonks gathered strength. 

Possible management retalia¬ 
tion at the bank, clerks ban on 
sterling transactions, in. .its 
second day yesterday, gave rise' 


official at rite centre described 
as “a huge conservatory which, 
is Che corporation’® answer to 
Kew Gardens- add slas around 
the fly eower.of the theatre"; 

In addition to the City’s sub¬ 
sidy to (he LSO, esti mat ed at 
£160,000, the Arts Council has 
agreed in principle to give the 
orchestra, an extra £120,000 a 
Year foe the first three seasons 
at the Barbican. The Greater 
London Council is considering 
a plan to grant it an extra 
£40,000. . 

The orchestra is hoping to 
give its', first concerts at the 
-Barbican towards t be , end of 
198L It. is ialre^: planning 
■mnid-.h .ta: March, -1982, with 
concerts under Claudio.Abbado 
and Karl Rohm. 


duty murdering . Lord. Mount- 
batten, who died when his boat 
was blown.«p at Muliaghmore, 
co Sligo, on August 27. 

. McEntee said:,What.,was 
intended was ..that, the boat 
should - be destroyed, and des¬ 
troyed af-a time when ihe place 
wasdeserred^V.' 

Mr Seamus. Egan, for the 
defence-: of.; Me McGiri. again 
submitted 'that:' there was ho" 
case no answer against his cheat. 
Even if the court believed that 
Mr Medici .bed been at Wul- 
laghinore on the morning, of the 
.explosion-.ihe dEect. would “be 
. c on sistent. with , his - collecting 
someone chere, which would 
make him an ’accessory after' 
the fear #nd~ v xu$ guilty., of! 
minder."• . - - 


to 'rumours of ‘a lockout. The 
ban .jE*;‘'la:.- support, of ; a pay 
clakne ito compensate for the. 
extrai work since the republic 
- joined the European Monetary; 
System atrd the. link between, 
the Irish pound mid the pound 
sterfing was broken. 

Thfevoank managements have 
.. denied that they intend closing 
■ their doors 


\By- Penny Symon 

The: Nation* Federation oF 
Self-Employed and Small 
Businesses flailed yesterday in 
its .attempt to get a declaration 
in. the High Court chat the tax 
amnesty granted to casual 
printing workers on national 
-newspapers was illegal. 

The federation, which had 
abo sought an order of man 
damns competing the Inland 
Revenue to assess and collect 
bade tax-from them, will apply 
> today for a- hearing of an 
appeal as a matter of urgency. 

| : • Lord • WhJgery, the Lore M 
Chief Justice; sitting with Mi m 
Justice G riffith s, sard that the gg 
case was an uueresting and un-19| 
usual one. It was not surprisHr 

ing that people- who had to )awr 

every': fast . penny in taa 

resentEdtheajnnesty. | 

The federation, however, half 
not been ahfe-'t show that thee 
did have ' sufficient inters t of 
legal standing; .to ask £or rtvJ 
order and declaration. 1 

MrVjhstMpe.' Griffiths, agree*. 
Eng, added that if the fed era jpg 
than had been granted thijBmp 
right co challenge the iaealinw p 
of-.tfia amnesty, then the sauu%F 
ritibc would go to millions o 
other taxpayers, and the cour 
could be swamped. 

Mr Jon Harvey, Qc, for th. 
federation, aid earlier that i 
was the duty of the Inlan. 
Revenue to behave fairly. Bu 
it had effectively told th- 
casual printing workers that i 
they behaved well in tb. 
future they would be forgivei 
for the past. 

If this group of 50,000 tar 
payers cannot draw this to th 
attention of the court, thei 
nobody can,” he said. 

The federation brought th 
case because it became a war 
that the use of fictitious name 
by casual printing worker si 
Fleet Street meant a loss o 
about Elm a year in in com 
tax. An. investigation int 
90,000 casual payslips showe- 
that most of the names an> 
addresses were fictitious. 

The Inland Revenue, in a 
attempt to recover some of th 
lost tax, had made a speck 
arrangement after discussion 
with employers and nolo 
representatives. If a casue 
worker produced a union car 
corresponding with the infoi 
matkra on, his pay docket, h 
would be paid m full art 
assessed for tax in the norm; 
.way. If not, tax at the bad 
rate 1 would be deducted. 

It was also agreed that if 
casual -worke ^registered wit 
the tax inspector before Apr 
<6, 1979 and cooperated in se 
tfirig his tax affairs, invesrig, 
twins-would no. cbe carried ou.. 
for the year sBefore April l 
1377: ~ 


Newport story by 
Kingsley Amis 

Tomorrow’s Saturday Revie- 
contains a. new short stor „ 
by Kingsley Amis. On th 
Arts Page Sheridan Morle ' >• 
taJks -tti Bill Bryden, whos, - ■- 
productions of .Lark' Rts 
and Candleford have bee ’ 
drawing capacity audienct . 
to the National Theatre .W 
eMerimental stage, ;the Co :■ 
tesloe. . Geraldine Norman 
collecting column preview 
next Thursday’s sale 0 
do'cks- and watches a. 
Sotheby’s. X 


Weather forecast and recordings 




Leader who fought IRA in his home 


By Michael Htafield 
Political Reporter 
Mr Gerard Fitt yesterday 


Bv Michael Htafield through the mayhem and chaos when they invaded his house. 

Political Reporter “ his beloved, province. Mr Fitt wfl continue in Par- 

\Ir Gerard Fin vesterdav Perhaps Westminster got it 1 [ament as a socialist, always 
bowed ^of the party he only half right, because Mr Fitt the former merchant ^seaman, 
founded, ^orn down^b? the has seen the darter shading •£ 

groaning of its political com- green an his party for jmn^es w* a roUrag gaaw 

olexinn The nationalist elem- some nane. Be represented the if the Chamber was on some 
ent”in * the Social Democratic urb an w orking class. Carbolic unknown sea. His popularity, 
aSd Labour Partv. always a minority of Belfast, but out in however, u not as great as it 
powerful force since its crea- the countryside the nauonabsts vsedw b^Bhny Labour back 
non ten years ago, have gamed inside his party, equally as benchers feel they have been 
the upper hand. articulate ana m some cases betrayed. 

M 7r:„ .i*. opifast wr,rkinc- better educated, were moving This distancing, the lowering 
who avows a de- in takeover. The SDLP, in the temperature of warmth 

SSLSfrf soidem national- ?} ose friends ’ ,s awards him, despite hisinfec- 

manifestation. Provo. tious charm and ebulhance. 
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ism, whatever its m anife station, 
has been pushed aside. 


going Provo.” tious charm and ebulliance,' 

Shit there is no denying his began when the Labour Gov- 


nas octal pumum , , ,— - 

Voluble and emotional, not courage. He has fought for his er ®“ ie ?f was defeated last year 
even he can eclipse has image political views in the secunty Mr Fuas votejvas cruaal, but 
of being a man of courage, of the parliamentary chamber he abstained. Worse than that; 
even when he sometimes gives and on the dangerous streets «f he also persuaded the Ulster 
STim™Sn S bring the Better. He has gone farther by independent, Mr Frank 
founh man in a Marx Brothers fighang ihe IRA in.his home, Maguire, to abstain. The Gov- 
film, wisecracking his way holding tnem back with his gun erumenc, as a consequence, fell. 


Pair of Kobell watercolours sold for £58,000 


By Geraldine Norman 
Sale Room Correspondent 

A pair of small watercolours 
(101 by lOlin) bym Wilhelm 
vcm Kobell, both depicting 
figures and horse? on the hanks 
of the Isar, with Munich in the 
distance, were sold for £58,000 
by Lawrence’s of Crewfcerne, 
Somerset, yesterday. The 
record-brecking price under¬ 
lines the fact that if an art 
work is good enough, and well 
enough publicized, it will fetch 
its price wherever you sell it. 

The purchaser wag a repre¬ 
sentative of Dr Peter Nathan, 
a leading Zurich dealer in 
Impressionists and Old Masters. 
The underbidder, according to 
Lawrence, was German. Kobell 
is to the Munich landscape 


school roughly what Constable 
is to the British, a founder 
igure of the naturalistic school. 

These were charactristic 
works, probably of the 1830s, 
and in superb condition, almost 
un/aded. Ko bell’s work is 
seldom on the market. The 
watercolours came for sale 
from a West Country family 
who had connexions with 
Germany in the nineteenth 
century. 

Sotheby’s watercolour sale in. 
London included another out¬ 
standing price, £7.5,000, for 
John Frederick Lewis’s The 
Mid-Day Meal, Cairo” of lS75. 
There seems to be quite a 
demand for Middle East scenes 
by Lewis at present; another 
watercolour reached £45,000 at 


Christie’s two days ago, and an 
oil painting has fetefaea as 
much as £220,000. Yesterdays 
drawing went to an anonymous 
bidder; the undo-bidder was 
Agnew’s, the Bond Street 
dealers. 

There were plenty of other 
Lewis watercolours m the sale, 
but not of Cairo. 

Turkey is not generally 
counted as the Middle East as 
far as the Lewis cult is con¬ 
cerned ; however, his * Great 
doorway of the Mosque of 
Santa Sophia,. Constantinople 
nude £8,000 (estimate £4,000 jo 
£6,000) and a “ Levantine lady 
in Turkish dress ”, which bad 
failed to find a boyerand been 
in for less than £tj)00 a year 
or so ago at SoAeips, now 


made £4,800 (estimate £1,200 ro 
£1,800). 

The sale totalled £214,320, 
with S per cent unsold-. 

Christie's began their mara¬ 
thon Geneva jewel sale on 
Wednesday evening; it runs to 
four sessions in ail, but tbe 
first three secured a total of 
£3,013354. with 19 per cent 
unsold. There was a diamond 
necklace with nine large pend¬ 
ant diamonds weighing 9132 
carats at 300,000 Swiss francs 
(estimate 300,000 francs), or 
£85,714. ' ^ 

A two-day sale of Chinese 
works of art in New York 
finished on Wednesday with a 
total of £835,023 and 15 per 
cent unsold. A magnificent 
Ding Yao saucer dish-of around 
AD1000 made £85^14. 


ICI director 
to head 
‘Think Tank’ 

Mr Robin Ibbs will be the 
next Director General of the 
Central Policy Review Staff, the 
“Think Tank". 

Mr Ibbs, aged 53, a member 
of the board of Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries, wDl succeed Sir 
Kenneth BerrilJ on April 1; 
1980, when be retires. He will 
be seconded to the Cabinet 
Office from ICI for three years. 

Christmas free patrol 

The Forestry Commission has 
asked for mounted notice to be 
aenr into Sherwood Forest, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, to protect thou¬ 
sands of Christmas trees from 
thieves. 
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Pentti Airikkala, driving a Dealer Team 
Vauxhall Chevette, became the new British Open 
Rally Champion* at the end of the crippling 


It's a fitting climax to a great season for 
DTV and the Chevettes. 

Pentti himself with fellow Finn Risto 
Virtanen won three international rallies 
outright: the Circuit of Ireland, the Scottish, 
and the Ulster. On that last rally DTV's other 
driver Jimmy McRae followed Penttihome in a 
triumphant Chevette one-two. 

Jimmy too has hadhis share of success. 

He came a close second in the Castrol/ 


Autosport British Rally Championship driving 
the S.M.T. single-cam Chevette. 

Meanwhile the Evans brothers in their 
Vincent Greenhous Chevette were runners-up 
in the Esso/BTRDA Championship. 

And abroad, Jan van der Marel in 
another Chevette won the Dutch Rally 
Championship for the second year running. 

All of which says a great deal for the 
drivers and mechanics. 

And even more for the robust and reliable 
Chevette. Congratulations to all concerned. 

It's dearly a WAI JVU A f I 
winners'car. l=*jwg 


‘ Subject w official connnniirion- 
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HOME NEWS 

Report going to DPP 
on man who died 
in custody of police 


By Peter Evans 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

A comprehensive report on 
the death of Mr James Kelly 
-while in police custody has been 
sent to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. Mr Kenneth Ox* 
Ford, the Chief Constable of 
Merseyside, said in a statement 
issued yesterday. 

Mr Janies Jardine, chairman 
of the Police Federation, told 
members in the Merseyside 
Police last night: “You all 
know that a campaign of abuse 
has been going on in this area 
for a long rime. 

“ Recently it has been taken 
up by television and radio, by 
the national press, by some 
MPs and by the usual rag-bag 
of people who spend most of 
their time in sniping at the 
police service. I am sorry to say 
that some members of the 
Merseyside police have also 
climbed on the bandwagon.” 

One of the MPs concerned 
about the allegations is Sir 
Harold Wilson, who represents 
Huy ton. Mr William Whitelaw, 
Hnme Secretary, told him in a 
letter on November 20 that be 
was aware of rhe public dis¬ 
quiet and of the demands for 
a public inquiry. 

An investigation into the 
death oF Mr Kelly, aged SS, a 
labourer, was carried out by 
Mr David Gerty, an assistant 
chief constable of the West 
Midlands Police. Sir Thomas 
Herheringtcrn. the DPP, is to 
give his independent considera¬ 
tion to the possible need for 
criminal proceedings. 

In accordance with the Police 
Act. 1976. a report will be sent 
to the independent Police Com¬ 
plaints Board for its considera¬ 
tion and possible need for disci¬ 
plinary proceedings. 

Sir Harold said on Wednes¬ 
day: “I still believe that an 
impartial and independent in¬ 
quiry is necessary, bur clearly 
this would be ruled out, perhaps 
for a Jong time, if there was any 
reference to the courts. 

“ l trust therefore that every 
effort will be made, to decide 
this issue and that if there is 
no prosecution, the independent 
inquiry I have proposed will be 
set up, whether as a tribunal or 
in some other way, wbicb will 
enable them to compel evidence 
and to give confidence to the 
public as to its thoroughness.” 

The call for a public inquiry 
was endorsed by Knowsley Dis¬ 
trict Council. A motion to that 
effect and, also expressing alarm 


at recent police activities in the 
Huyton area, was passed unani¬ 
mously 

Mr Jardine told Merseyside 
policemen last night that the 
chairman of their branch board, 
PC F. Jones, had spoken about 
“the vicious campaign which 
has been mounted against the 
Merseyside Police ”, 

Mr Jardine went on: "1 can 
ieii you that there are signs 
of a technique in which police 
forces are being picked off one 
at a time. The idea is to get 
together examples of one or 
two cases and build up a 
picture of a brutal police 
force." 

The 200 members of the 
Special Patrol Group in Lon¬ 
don were depicted as some kind 
of occupation array having 
more in common with the Ges¬ 
tapo and the SS than the British 
police, he said. 

“The SPG amounts to less 
than 1 per cent of the total 
strength of the Metropolitan 
Police,” he said. Its members 
mostly carried out routine 
duties to aid zhe permanent 
divisions. 

“ Yet every crime in the book 
is laid at the door of a handful 
of men. They are slandered on 
posters and in certain sections 
of the press as murderers. As 
far as Blair Peach is concerned, 
we must await the findings of 
the public inquest. 

Referring to complaints 
against Merseyside policemen 
accusing them of brutality and 
assault, he did not deny tbat 
there were serious issues. But 
Britain was one of the few 
countries in the world which 
had a law laying down proper 
procedures for the investigation 
of complaints against police. 

The police had done nothing 
to be ashamed of as a service. 
He asked that all people with 
responsibility for the wellbeing 
of the public, stand by the rule 
of law and make it clear that 
they support the aims and 
objectives of democratic 
policing. 

Mr Jardine added: “We .do 
nor complain about being 
accountable. I know that I 
speak for everyone in this hall 
when I say that we do not seek 
to protect the corrupt police¬ 
man or the violent policeman. 
What we object to is rhe con¬ 
stant attacks on a system of 
accountability that is greater 
than that which exists in any 
other public service in this 
country.” 


Bigger lorry 
call 

by industry 

By Michael Baiily 
Transport Correspondent 

The Government is coming 
under renewed pressure from 
industry to raise lorry weights 
from 32 to 40 tonnes without 
waiting for a decision by the 
EEC. 

Mr Norman Fowler, the 
Transport Minister, is main¬ 
taining a non-committal ap¬ 
proach to the issue pending the 
report of. Sir Arthur Armitage 
into lorries and the environ¬ 
ment, expected about the 
middle of next year. 

In its evidence to the Armi* 
tage committee, published to¬ 
day. industry's leading voice on 
transport, tbe Freight Trans¬ 
port Association, says that be¬ 
cause of conflicting political 
and commercial interests in the 
member states, an EEC deci¬ 
sion on lorry weights cannot be 
expected for some time. 

Meanwhile Britain will con¬ 
tinue to suffer a considerable 
commercial disadvantage 

through having the smallest 
load-carriers in Europe. 32 
rnnnes, compared with France 
and Germany 38, Belgium and 
Luxembourg 40, Denmark and 
Italy 44. the Netherlands SO, 
and Sweden 51.4. 

As an interim step towards 
the 44-tonne, six-axle draft pro¬ 
posal which was recently 
advanced by the Brussels Com¬ 
mission, the FTA proposes a 
40-tonne, five-axle maximum. 


Yard officer 
visits sites 
of 4 


From Our Correspondent 
Leeds 

Commander James Nevill, 
former head of Scotland Yards 
inco-rerrorist squad, went yes¬ 
terday to the scenes of four of 
the “Ripper” murders. He 
toured the places in Leeds 
where the bodies of Wilma 
MacCann, Emily Jackson, Jayne 
Macdonald and Irene Richard¬ 
son were found. 

Mr Nevil and Supt Joseph 
Bolton, of Scotland Yard, were 
asked to join the hunt for the 
killer last week by Mr Ronald 
Gregory, Chief Constable of 
West Yorkshire. 

When tbe officers arrived at 
the playground where the body 
of the Ripper’s youngest victim, 
Jayne Macdonald, aged 16,_ was 
found in June, 1977, Mr Nevill 
said:" I am familiarizing myself 
with the murder scenes 

The adventure playground 
behind a back street off Chapel- 
town Road has been trans¬ 
formed since the girl became 
the Ripper’s sixth victim. A row 
oF terrace bouses overlooking 
the sice has been demolished. 

The detectives later visited 
the Prince Philip centre play¬ 
ing fields, where the body of 
the Ripper’s first victim, Wilma 
McCann, was found in October, 
1975. Then they went to Manor 
Street, in the Sheep scar district, 
where Emily Jackson's body was 
found, and to Soldier’s Field, 
Roundhay. where the body of 


Advice body 
on personal 
services to 
be scrapped 

By Pat Healy 

Social Services Correspondent 

The Government is to strap 
the Personal Social Services 
Council, one of the last two 
policy advisory bodies to minis¬ 
ters, as part of its axe on 
“ quangos ”. 

The decision, expected to be 

announced before the end of 
this parliamentary session, is 
seen as a political move to 
silence a watchdog which has 
been critical of local and cen¬ 
tral government policy on social 
services. 

Mr Patrick Jeakin, Secretary 
of State for Social Services, has 
announced his intention In 
letters to the two main local 
authority associations which 

meet half the cost of the P5SC. 

The Association of County 
Councils and the Association of 
Municipal Authorities have 
been asked to respond by 
December so that Mr Jenlrin 
can announce his decision after 
“ consulting " them. 

He proposes to retain, some of 
the functions of the PSSC in 
other ways, notably by transfer¬ 
ring research to the National 
Institute of Social Work. He 
will continue the statutory 
children's committee set up by 
his predecessor, initially for 
three years. 

The committee is admini¬ 
stered jointly by the P5SC and 
the other surviving advisory 
body, the Central Health Ser¬ 
vices Council, which is also 
believed to be in danger. 

Scrapping the PSSC will save 
little money. The budget for 
next year “has been set at 
£214,000, shared equally be¬ 
tween the Department of 
Health and Social Security and 
the local authority associations. 

Some of the budget will still 
have to ne spent, since the 
PSSC fulfils a statutory role 
in providing advice on children 
to the Secretary of State. The 
council was established in 1973 
and replaced three advisory 
bodies covering children, old 
people and the handicapped. 
The last Labour government 
scrapped policy advisory bodies 
on education and housing. 

The future of the PSSC is 
expected to be discussed at a 
routine meeting next week at 
the department. Neither local 
authority association is expected 
to obje« to the proposal, to 
scrap it. They hare been irri¬ 
tated bv its critical reports, 
notably on the quality of care 
in residential homes for child¬ 
ren, old people and the handi¬ 
capped. . 

Several directors of social 
service want the PSSC to con¬ 
tinue its work as the only 
guardian of social service stan¬ 
dards in England and Wales. 

They are angry at what they 
see as a lack of real, consulta¬ 
tion, since Mr Jenkin has not 
proposed options for the coun¬ 
cil's future but has said that 
he will close the PSSC unless 
the associations produce_ an 
“overwhelming case” for it to 
continue. 

Mr Jenkin’s decision is be¬ 
lieved to have been taken very 
recently. A factor may have 
been the council’s work in 
monitoring social service cuts. 

Its last report pointed out 
that, contrary to Government 
statements of intent, the most 
vulnerable people were being 
hurt by the cues, which were 
being Implemented so hastily 
impede efficiency and 


Polytechnic 


cerpitmiy 



By David Nuholson-Lord . there 

Graduation ceremonies jrr the ru £ t J t | ,e , . _____ Tn „ _ _ , TiX --^ 

City of London Polytechnic “ A tor of people will bf T**? ^-whether a had an .understanding . 

were cancelled yesterday disappointed _, she a d de d, ■ ■ JJ m'io fee fixed for ‘ United .'Kingdoin-because they 
because of fears of disruption; 1 After studying for three years- ceremonies. • - were educated in thfo country, 

by protests at the increase in they want to feel tiiac someb^y -® 1 = . Overseas “If *■firtiuy- “gyrations-of 

-• - ’ — ■ in the polytedimn jbas actuaHy ff.t^ students find tiifiaaseiyes.priced- 

realised their existence." . • ud ■'~ow'«wrfcnfrisrtSde*.tfcdg'tifll 

Mr Peter Burred secret*™.of ■jgjTOfKii ZZ & 
the polytechnic, acknowledged S?S*Trniaw; Lord Boyle of Atnfet|t»T©r_ other Euro- 

that there was no specific 

LeedSr Universaiy, said yester- 


fees to overseas students. 

News of the cancellation was 
sent by letter to the 500 
students who were to have been 

awarded their degrees and mere was _ no specun; HtandsWoah. Vice-chancellor .. 

diplomas at the ceremonies at threat of disruption at .Guild- , _,j_.Un 


Guildhall on November 30 and 
December 1-4. The reason given 
was the possibility of disruption 
ocupying parts of the poly¬ 
technic for the last three weeks. 

The cancelation was con¬ 
demned by the students’ union. 
Miss Anne Davies, its president, 
said the action had been taken 

without consultation. The occu¬ 
pation had been peaceful and 


hall, but an “ extremely slight 
risk remained.. - 

“We felt it was wrong to 
place -at’ risk premises like 
Guildhall, which do not belong 
to us, and thetuany people who 
would be_there”. 

The students’ action is pert 
of a national campaign by the 
National Union of Students 
against fee increases to over¬ 


day (the Press' Association v / 'r|efees charged-5riCBriUhi 
reports). ’ ’ r to'/'OTers^Vstpclenta Would be 

That could come about be- far ra «xf£ss>- : 6£ tiSose'- charged- 
cause of Government proposals . in nrber iiWidiixies^Ji'e. said, adjfk 
to increase " overseas, student ing.: ^ T sm$V cannot :see hdw 
fees, an dhe said it- would be Britishattyersmes can. hope* w 
“a lasting loss, both - political go competing; sn£,tiie jgro*; 
anrf educational, this coon- posed ternls,' and: :'the ■' :fonSe-. 
try”. quehces'_may well ■£rove};o-be 

He said that all 
world there were 


queoesa JtUPy WwJ - 

3 over the notohly profcmiidly regrettable 7 
l, men and but^so■ l»jwer£iib!e V 





Parents and children marching yesterday in protest against 
plans to close two schools in north London. 


Parents and 
children 
in protest 


as .to 

desirable developments in com- 

m Th2 report remains a staff ! ceotraI Loa - d 9 a 


By Ian Bradley 
About 600 parents and chil¬ 
dren from Highbury Grove and 
Highbury Hill schools, in Isling¬ 
ton. north London, marched 


document," as it has not yet i da >’^ ^ 

been endorsed by the council. ! and 

half of whose members are ap- j ^2°?? __f_ nd 

pointed bv the Secretarv of j Science, asking him to reject 

State to give representation to 1 P™P°« ls ft 0 *™ 

providers of specific services in Education Anthony (ILEA) 
the voluntary sector and aca- I J ie closure of the rwo 
deraic expertise. The other I * c ^®° 1 ** , , . 

half are nominated bv the local i The proposals are for the 
authority assr.ciarioni and pro-! merger of High bury .Grove, a 


That, it argues, would give 

■Sr'S.TlJEruS | X = 

over the present 32 tonner with- j 
out increasing either the maxi¬ 
mum size of lorries on British 
roads or environmental damage. 

It concedes that in some cir¬ 
cumstances a 40-tonner may 
cause more road damage than a 
32-tonner. That is more than 
cancelled out by the reduction 
in the total number of lorries 
needed. 

A combination of the two 
factors means less, not more 
road damage. FTA says, quot¬ 
ing studies bv the Government’s 
Transport and Bond Research 
Laboratory. 

Because damage to roads, 
bridges and buildings, is a func¬ 
tion of axle-load rather than 
overall weight, the lorry they 
propose would be less damag¬ 
ing. with proper weight distribu¬ 
tion and taking into account the 
fewer lorries needed, the FTA 

Suva. 

Thev could also be safer be¬ 
cause thev would be subject to 
The same' safety regulations as 
the 32-tonner. Their greater 
efficiency cnuld pay for design 
improvements. , 

Sir Arthur Armitage. aged 
61 is Vice-Chancellor and Pro¬ 
fessor of Common Law at Man¬ 
chester University. He is 
chairman of the inquiry and is 
aided by four assessors. 


fessionai oodies. 

Tbe council was ertabtisbed 
as a research and development 
advisory body and has initiated 
investigations in tc areas of 
social service work which might 
otherwise nave been ignored. 


sing]e-sex boys’ school, with Sir 
Philip Magnus School, and of 
Highbury Hill, a girls’ school, 
with Shelburne School. 

Highbury Grove school, or 
which Mr Rhodes Bovsan. an 
Under-Secretary of State at the 


Much of its work pursues sub^ ’■ Department of' Education, was 
jeers which support government ; headmaster from 1967 to 1974, 
poliev. ; has a firm commitment to tradt- 

It is not vet clear how soon tional methods of learning and 
the council will be axed. About! discipline. It believes in scream- 
16 staff members are expected ! ing its pupils and in corporal 
i to lose their jobs. ! punishment. 


It also has a good Tecord of 
academic achievement. Last 
summer it obtained 220 higher 
grade (A to C) O level passe 
and 40 A level passes. By con¬ 
trast, Islington Green, a mixed 
comprehensive school in' the 
borough that will remain as ic is- 
ln the ILEA plans, obtained 
only 22 higher grade O level 
passes and just two A level 
passes. 

Mr L. J. Norcross, Head¬ 
master of Highbury Grove, 
said: “We are afraid that the 
merger win change the charac¬ 
ter of our school. 

“ Our intake at present at 
240 pupils a year, and that of 
Sir Philip Magnus School 90 
pupils a year. Yet the pro¬ 
posals are for the new amal¬ 
gamated school to take only 9Q 
pupils a year. 

“There is a certain element 
In County Hall which has 
always disapproved of -the kind 
of school we are and feel that 
we are an impediment to tbe 
kind of educational ■progress 
they want to see.” 

The ILEA said yesterday tbat 
the proposals were made be¬ 
cause the number of pupils 
over 11 in the borough would 
fall by 46 per cent between 
1973 and 1986. 


Big rise m 
among youtb may mean 
a demand for £22m aid 


By Mark Jackson 

of The Times Educational . 

Supplement 

-New official forecasts of 
youth un employment next year -. 
yriS face the Government with 


be nearly three' times as manv 
young . people in the ..-36 : to 16 
age group who wilTJiurve been 
. r out m work for more than three 
months. .. :• 

__ ___ „ _ „ Tbe -forecasts wSE be'put. 

mB. sacome. om»_ wijm- before the Manpower,Services 
the need for' its first U-tuxn .»^ ^ ly 

om_pubKtf. spemfcig sm« the meeting ia Sheffield next week. 
White Paper-on the subject.. •• togeaher. with a prop o sal to 
The forecasts, which • are expand the Youth Opportunities 
published in: full in The Times "Programme,- which provides 
Educational Supplement today,; courses and work experience 
have been prepared by projects for- the jobless under 

power Services Oonmiassion I9s„ 


economists from the total 
unemployment projections of 
the London Business School. 

They . show school-leaver 
unemployment doubling; next 
year and a total of more than 
400,000 young people under 19. 
out of work in January, 1981. 

The commission’s figures are 
“policy off”; that is, they 
include those temporarily in 
government programmes . for 
workless, unlike the published 
Department of . Employment 
statistics, which show only 
those who are on the unemploy¬ 
ment register at the time. 

Unemployment among young 
people is usually: approaching; 
its annual low-in January, by 
which time mast school-leavers 
have found jobs. • 

The forecasters say tbat the 
true figure for leaver un¬ 
employment was 92,000 last 
Jammy and wiH rise to 172,000 
by January, 1981, and to 214,000 
in the next 12 months. ■ 

Unemployment among people 
under 19 as a whole Will nse, 
they say, from last. January’s 
254,000 to 418,000 in 1981, above 
the record winter imial of 1977, 
and reach 478,000 at the stmt 
of 1982 


By 1982, they add, there will - rises faster. 


The ' commissioners .will "be 
Cold by - tfceiri ~ officials, in a 

report: intended for submission 
to ministers,' -that -tbe pro¬ 
gramme ~ needs : to provide 
another one fifth to a quarter 
more places if undertakings to 
the young unemployed whtclr 
have been endooxed by ,the 
Government are do be met. 

- The officials say that the cost 
of the additional places will be 
£22m, almost. as much as the 
cat imposed'In the White Paper ; 
on-'.the existing programme’s' 
planned expenditure. '; ' 

There >is nop inspect of-find¬ 
ing the money within ..the 
trimmed budget without damag¬ 
ing. ica qutdhy the commission 
says, and it suggests that the 
£22m will have to covoe from 
the- Government’s contingency 
fond. 

The officials say that the 
projections of youth unemploy¬ 
ment cannot pretend to be a 
precise forecast, and-that their 
proposals are based not on 
those .figures, but a'; “very 
cautious” estimate- whicn 
reflect^ the Government's own. 
assumptions about unemploy¬ 
ment generally and makes no 
allowance. for the fact that 
ypurh unemployment generally 


to help ttie 
hill fanners 

ByHugh Clayton 
Agriculture Correspondent 

Hill farming subsidies Are to 
rise by up to half at an extra 
cost next year of £20m. Mr 
Peter • Walker, _ Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and.. 
Food, said yesterday. As the 
owner .of a sheep form in salop, 
Mr Wwikfix wiU be one of 
53,000 fanners who -will bene¬ 
fit. 

“The increases represent a 
substantial- expression of our 
betief. that toll and upland 
formers, should enjoy a reason¬ 
able standard of lmaff" he 
said. .The.'new rates will apply 
to almost nine million animals 

and will cose a total of £75m 
next.. year, of which, three- 
quarters wiH be J»id by the 
Government and a quarter by 
the EEC. 

The maximum payment for a 
sheep will rise from £3,60 to 
£5250 and ihe rate for cows 
will go from £29 to £35. Mr 
Walker said' chat hill farmers 
had suffered badly in the hard 
winter early this year and that 
autumn, prices for stock for 
fattening had been low. 

He predicted - “ a substantial 
year in .this important sector .. 
of' forimng".- His statement 
-was 'welcomed by the National 
Farmers’ Union, but will en¬ 
courage French farmers to in¬ 
tensify their resistance to im¬ 
ports of Iamb from Britain. 
One of their main complaints - 
is that British sheep farmers 
receive large Government sub¬ 
sidies. 

The size of the increases 
shows.that the Government has 
decided . to exempt farming 
from its programme ot spend¬ 
ing cuts. Ministers are sub¬ 
mitting a long list of projects . 
in farming and fisheries for aid 
from the EEC under a Com¬ 
munity rule of 1967- 

Two projects have been 
approved in Scotland and'*' 
ministers have asked for aid 
. towards building factories in 
England, mid Wales to extract 
juice from surplus apples.' 
Eight projects ore' being put 
forward 

Appeal for aid: Government 
money was needed to protect 
wildlafe habitats from the im¬ 
pact of modern farming 
methods, Professor Norman 
Moore, chief advisory officer 
of the Nature Conservancy - 
Council, said yesterday. 

The Government spent 
£540rn a year on agricultural . 
improvement and £7m on con¬ 
servation, he told a conference 
at Stoaeleigh, Warwickshire. 
“An imbalance of this propor¬ 
tion cannot foil to destroy out 
wildlife heritage ”, he added, 
foil id net farm incomes thi: 



By Christopher Warinan 
Local Government 
Correspondent ' 

The chairman's casting vote 
yesterday saved the-Association 
of Metropolitan.' Authorities 
from passing i. highly embar¬ 
rassing resolution rejecting as 
" completely . unacceptable 


Control of -the association stressing them we are doing; 
has been on a.knife-edge since,'.ourselves a disservice.” 
the last local government.elec-. A document prepared by Mi 
lions - and subsequent local Tom Caulcott. the association'.* 
changes reduced tbe .Conserva-, secretary, indicated that to keep 
rive’s majority to one.- , - - to the Government’s guideline.* 

Las week, foe association des-?£*?-«£? P er *- ent cost wage 
cribed the rate support grant - lnflatl0n rate over the aex ’ 
settlement os' “ basically ' fair* 


«■a'utfaoi^S rmel 
svtpport grant p&yers The Government 

settlement. certainiy expects the three main 

TparfSr^rf local authority assodarions, all 
a- Ieadcr ^ f u t^scUBCorer-evr o-seoonavrp 

feiJSLaBSSEf-"™ ConseitivfrconmiUod, to sup- 
Coaservative-controDed asso- VQn poises without mil* 
oaoon, which-represents conn- ™^ ™ “ 


.complaint/ 

Mr- Taylor told yesterdays 
meeting, that local government 
should produce cost-effective 
services -that were right for. 
A. G. Taylor, chairman, used those receiving them and right 
his casting vote to defeat the for those, paying for them. The 
resolution. problems'are great, but. by over- 


cOs in Greater London and the 
main conurbations in England. 

The vote was 37-37. with 
one Labour and two Conserva¬ 
tive authorities absent, so Mr 


year, pay settlements in loca 
government would have to b< 
restricted to 9 per cent. 

That figure was in addition tc 
comparability awards to variou 
groups of local authority staff 
_ Mr Smart, a trade union offi 
rial, said that unions wanted r- 
make reasona b le claims aimei 
at maintaining their members 
living standards. Inflation coult 
soon be up to 20 per cent, anc 
he could not deliver a settle 
meat based on a 9 per cen 
increase which, in fact, woult 
be a reduction in wages of II 
-per cent. 


Teatime blast 
injures woman 

Mrs Maria Martin,. aged 42, 
put on the kettle yesterday to 
make a cup of tea 'and Mew 
up her borne at Stowmarket, 
Suffolk. The cause of the 
explosion was being investi¬ 
gated . 

. Mrs Martin,' who was- taken 
to hospital with shock and 
burns to her legs, said: “All I 
did was plug m the electric 
kettle 


Maternity grant now ‘less than in 1911 ’ 


Of the countries in Europe, 
only Ireland has a lower mater¬ 
nity grant than Britain and 
even some Third World coun¬ 
tries such as the Ivory Coast 
pay more, a report from the 
National Maternity Grant Cam¬ 
paign, published yesterday, 
says. 

British mothers get £25, 
against grants of more than 
£200 in France. Belgium and 
Luxembourg. The study shows 
that the grant is worth less in 
real terms than the £1.50 paid 
to mothers when the grant was 
introduced in 191L 

A minimum of £85 should be 


paid to pregnant women, re¬ 
gardless of whether they have 
paid the correct number of 
National Insurance contribu¬ 
tions, the report states. That 
would have cost the country an 
additional £39,620,000 in tbe 
year ended March, 1978. 

It suggests tbe introduction 


spends annually on alcoholic 
drink, tobacco and gambling”, 
it says. 

There seems to be no link 
between the economic circum¬ 
stances of a country and the 
generosity of its grant. 
“Britain simply lags behind 
Europe in its social security 


of a prenatal allowance, as paid provisions for mothers and chil- 


in Franvce, which at the child 
benefit rate of £4 a week, would 
have cost about > £102,360'000 
over the same period. 

“Together the cost of both 
reforms amounts to less than 
0.8 per cent of ivbat the counuy 


dren without a tradition of com¬ 
mitment to iheir needs.” 

7-1 others and Babies First ? 
by Ian Kendall (National- 
Maternity Grant Campaign, 
Kentish Town Road, London, 
NW5, 50pl. 


Mentally disordered ‘live 
in appalling conditions’ 


Flat fire kills 
two children 

Gemma Allan., aged sit 
months, who w3^ in tier pram, 
and Graham Moir. aged three, 
died vesterdav in a bedroom 
fire in a second-floor tenement 
flat in Pom's Crescent. Abcr- 

becn. ... e u 

The girls four-vear-old 
brother was taken to hospital 
with minor burns and shock. 


Solicitor who 
i defrauded 
jailed for year 

From Our Corrcspundent 
York 

A solicitor who was said to 
have used his skill to defraud 
creditors of ailing companies 
was jailed at York Crown Court 
yesterday for 12 mouths. 

Simeon John Saffman. aged 
23, a partner in a Leeds prac¬ 
tice. was found guilty by a jury 
by a majority verdict 

Mr Saffman, of . Thorner 
Lane, Scarcroft, Leeds, and two 
Hull businessmen, Leslie Dixon, 
aged 28, of North Bar Without, 

Beverley, and Adrian Knight, 
aged 31, of Albert Avenue, 

Hull, aLl denied conspiring to 

defraud. Mr Dixon was jailed ___ __ 

for a year and Mr Knight was j ;' n Sparkbrook, with h* 
give a six-month suspended ** death room ”, so called be- 
sentence and fined 1.000, cause of the numbers who have 


Mentally disordered people 
often live in appalling condi¬ 
tions, “ herded together in large 
numbers”, a report published 
vesrerdsy states. 

The report, in Shelter's hous¬ 
ing magazine, Roof, says that 
for every resident in a council- 
run Birmingham hostel for the 
mentally disordered there may 
be twenty more who fed for 
themselves in __ privately run 
hostels in the city. 

Birmingham probably has as 


allegedly died there. 

*• Dangerous and overcrowded 
conditions n had persisted at rhe 
Zambese when Roo[ visited it 
iast month, despite 37 inspec¬ 
tions by Birmingham City 
Council this year alone. 

The couuncii had failed to 
use its statutory powers to 
bring hosteb up to standard, 
blocked plans of voluntary 
agencies to provide hostels and 
had pursued a “contradictory 
attitude of laisser faire towards 


many as 5,000 mentally dis- towards lodging house slums”, 


ordered people and alcoholics, 
but there is councH provision 
for only 255, the report says. 

.Ir gives examples ; of poor 
conditions in four private 
! hostels, including the Zambesc 


"ne question of hostel pro 
vision is due to be Taised in 
the Commons today with the 
debate on second reading oF a 
Priailc Member’s Bill. ' tbe , 

Housing (Houses in Multiple [ 
Occupation) Bill, introduced by 1 
Mr Joseph Dean. Labour^ mem- r Factoring 
ber for Leeds, West. Jtfustries 


The young need new set of 
standards, school bead says 


A pat on the back was given 
yesterday to Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher for her leadership of 
tbe country. 

The praise came from Miss 
Pamela Stringer, president of 
the Girls’ Schools Association, 

who said: “ She obviously 
senses a national will to pull 
back from the edge of Lem-, 
ming’s Leap. 

“ We and the young desper¬ 
ately need a new set of stand¬ 
ards which will define for us 
a class of people whom we can 
admire and whose skills we can 
whole-heartedly attempt to 
emulate.” 

Miss Stringer, headmistress 
of Clifton High School for Girls, 
Bristol, told the association’s 
conference in London that she 
hoped grown-ups would' not 


drive the young to further-ex¬ 
cesses in “ tfirir' desperate de¬ 
sire to find heroes and ideals. 

" Look ac the poor things: 
pursuing vapid pop-stars, gaga 
gurus; s e ekin g subli m i na l ex¬ 
periences through chemicals 
rather than through the con¬ 
scious exercise of their wonder¬ 
fully made minds. 

“ I think we sometimes forget 
how often we let our young'' 
people be exposed through the 
moss media to spectacles - of 
violence to a cynical disregard 
of spiritual values, to swearing, 
to coarse humour, and to so- 
called permissiveness which is, 
in fact, an imprisonment.” 

Miss Stringer' said that she 
was not advocating a general 
issue to young people of rose 
coloured spectacles. . - 


Brown trout protection 
ordered for three years 


Frotn Ronald Faux > 
Edinburgh : 

An order protecting ‘ brown 
trout fishing' in rite , Border 
rivers of the Tweed-and Eye, 
the first to be made under the 
Freshwater and Salmon Fish¬ 
eries'(Scotland) Act, 1976, was 
made yesterday by Mr George 
■Younger, Secretary of State for 
'Scotland, for a tfoee^year trial 
period. 

Mr Younger accepted the 
recommendation of the public 
inquiry held in Kelso last 
June. The order comes into 
force from March 15, the open¬ 
ing of the brown trout season. 

A statement from the: Scat-, 
iish Office said Mr Younger 
also accepted the Repoeaeris 


- recommendation that in' 
terested parties should form < 
liaison committee to monkot 
the oral. • He will consu 
angling organizations 

The two rivers will be pro 
tected from iheir source to tht 
sea, and trout fishing will br 
allowed only if the fishermar 
has a' day permit from thi 
riparian owner. 

Tbe object of the order is tt 
control the free-for-all whirl 
existed on the two rivers dur 
ing the trout fishing season. 

The public inquiry' repor 
calculated that the river Tweet 
alone could accommodate some 
3,000 fishmermen at eigh 
&bglers a mile, provided tin 
anglers and owners cooperated 


Heritage Bill introduced 


By pitr Arts Reporter 
The Bill establishing the new. 
National. Heritage Fond, lairing 
Over the £15Sm assets of the 
National Land - Fund, .which 


£15An will be used to mak< 
grants-in-arid to the fund’s eigh 
independent trustees and « 
reimburse the Inland Revemu 
fo property accepted in Iicl 


was founded in 19.46 froin -the ! T cransfer tax 

sale of surplus war equipment_Mr 1 H. Leggatt, secretary o 


to help to preserve the heri¬ 
tage, - was introduced into the 
Commons yesterday. . 

Next April the National Land 
Fund will be wound up and' the 
new fund ■ established to pre- 
serye the countryside, .historic 
houses and works, of art The 


Heritage in Danger, called thi 
measure “ a brilliant and fe 
sighted initiative ” by Mr Uor 
man St. John-Stevas, Chancello 
of the Duchy of Lancaster am 
minister responsible for rh« 
arts. It would act as a spring 
serve Britain’s cultural inheri 
ranee, he said. 


Fewer accidents 
but farm 
deaths double 


Accidents reported to the 
Health and Safety Executive in 
the first half of this year drop¬ 
ped to 364,130, against 170,9/9 
in the .same period of 1978. But 
fatal accidents increased 
slightly from 307 to 316. Most 
of this increase happened in 
agriculture, where the number 
of deaths doubled to 34. 


Voyage to China by Anna Karenina 


By Kenneth Gosling ' foe Chinese' work when they have put a lot of work inn 

. “ Anna dLaremna u is on-her want to buy .something they this’/the spokesman for BSC 

W L? uaa * J Mrathon hkt v - Euterprisesrefused to be drawi 

36 c ad^rod from the He said that three represen- on how much the Chinese bav» 

noyel by Tolstoy, has been_sold, tatlves. of China’s main tele- paid “We are well satisfied” 

in a package deal to Chanese vision - network spent a day. vns all he would say. 
television. - . ...- _ . emiier. thls month viewing a . The Chinese will-have a tow. 

Annas travelling companions, sdectloir of programmes at of 18 hours’ viewing. Ann; 
art David .Coppemeld* 1 and EEC Enterprises’ headquarters, Karenina" rims for ten pro 
“Robinson: Crusoe." The deal over Ealing Broadway Under-. grammes of 50 minutes each 
w®*- announced yesterday by. -ground staDon.. _" — - . - which British audiences saw twi 

BBC^Enterprises, are corpora- .A week later a message from -years ago. 
dotfs sales-djvisipn. ;- f . Fddng.-^aM. foey^badjchosen-^David Copperffod”, whid 

- -- A-spokesman refused-to say those based-on the 'ctassiorby lias-six K>4nlnute programmes 

There were also increases in ! how much the Chinee had-pmd • Toystoy.. Charles Dickens , and was serened on teievision fin 
fatal accidents in the marni- j for ,'foese programmes which Daniel Defoe.. . years agoT “Robinson Crusoe' 

and service in- j delighted.-British viewers.-.But . .-Although* .' “absolutely was limited to a single Plaj 
he praised the speed at which thrilled^ and saying .“-We for Today" in 1974. 
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i, r ;ih ! P |sy stem ‘stranded by tKe recediiig tide 

1‘Jh.. Turniue his atrenrinn ■ fvAm I-.-. ....... . ’ _ ■■■ i.j.»_. . .... . _ 


Part VIII-A world riddled with Hobson’s choices 


. Turning his attention from 
_puropean affairs to deliver the ; 
’Q’ighth Richard Dimfaleby lec- 
ure oa BBC 1 last ntghV Mr 
\oy Jenkins, President of -the 
. ■■-uropeaa Economic Conssus- 
ion, drew, on his 28 years m 
he House of Commons ^-nine 
$ a Cabinet minister—rio look 
. t to* state of'Brinto'polirida 
ad to suggest remedies for' 
' 'hat he described at the outset' 
$ the “ constricting rigidity— 

• lmost die ' tyranny-^-of the 
■resent party system *. 

Under the title ‘‘Home 
'noughts from abroad*,.he con* 

' eded that his move to Brussels 
. ad not d iminish ed his interest 
l the British political scene, 

)though he was saddened by 
' ie recent decline of the House 
f Commons as a forum of 
atioual debate. ■■ • ’ 

Looking back over 100 years, 
Ir Jenkins said that from' 

• eing the richest and most- 
owerfui country in the vnfrld, 
ritain was' now twentieth in 

•ie table of national vveateb 
er head. The empire had gone 
ith a speed of soft snow under 
warm, damp westerly wind. 

Yet all this change bad hap¬ 
pened within the skin of a 
olitlcal system which had in 
s essentials remained ■ the 
ime. Almost every other major 
oun try had changed its basic 

• '/stem, some of them several 
■ mes. Traditionally this British 

ability was considered a major 
annual asset. Now the question 
as whether the stability had 
.ot tainted into political rigid- 
y, whether the old skin was 
ot now drawn too tight .for- 
Effective national performance. 
After 1868, which marked the 
rid of a confused period of 
lid-nineteenth century politics 
. 3d die election of the first 
lads tone government, a new 
ittem began to -emerge. The 
meraj election- became the 
■y factor, and governments as- 
. imed a avach sharper -party 
nape, although the system took 
any decades to evolve into 
-Jl rigidity. 



Mr JenkinS: " Europe was 
built without us ". •' 


The major factor of change 
15 the rise of the Labour 
irty, which had a strong 
'and of * democratic, central- 
. d ’’ in its theory, believed in 
scipliae, in the importance of 
e party conference, in the 
=a of the mandate, and of a 
vera menr being elected to 
rry out a detailed and speci- 
: programme which it h*d 
nounced in advance. " 
Between the wars politics 
:re unbalanced. The Labour 
rry had achieved a remark- 
le feat in breaking through 
2 defences pf the system to 
jkce the Liberal Party. But 
had done so at the juice .of 
o decades of Conservative 
mirnnce. After 1945 the 
lance was restored.' 1 
Tn the twenty-one years from 
v .-IS to/JS39 tthere wereouiy 
\i-i \ 4 , j|-?e yedrs when the Conser- 
- vs. U’VHpves were not in office. la 
i 34 years since 1945 each 
- ijor party had seventeen 
government. The post-war 
riod should therefore have 
en the apotheosis of the Two- 
rty system. Superficially .it 
...a worked with smoothness 
.. d with perfea fairness. But 
-Jit? 

.‘It began well,” said Mr. 
iltins. ‘The Attlee Govern- 
. ot is now widely regarded as- 
Sreat administration. It was 
first major reforming 
.'eminent since that of 1905.' 
. changed the map of the 
rid and it changed the. social 
p of Britain. Very few of its 
jor measures have been ro¬ 
sed.. It did not do so wichooc 
■voking division in the 
miry." 

Tien came tiro of the most 
larkable general elections 
r seen. In 1950 the Labour 
,-ermnent just hung cm ; in 
•1 the Conservatives- just 
aped home. What was. re- 
, ri-able was the high degree 
, ■ri-i participation in ootir, the 
., rsr.'i rtk-nprand of the two major 
s' : 1 '“es over their great massed 

..rhie* of supporters, and- the 
‘ lT ; Vr^ fornriry of the pattern: o£ 

• : ' . IA . nits from constituency -to 
tsmuency, from region to 
. ion. 

dembers who did not. wear 
i or other of the great party 
**s were nearly obliterated, 
rore the- dissolution in 1950. 
;re were 37 independents or 
rubers of third parties. After 
>1 there' were ninei' The 
fish "first past the post” 
tern had always been-hard on 
>se unenoinred by the two 
■jor parties, but before 1950 
s bed beep mitigated in a 
uher of ways. Now the 
■gernauts were supreme, but 
did not much matter at the 
>e because it was so obviously 
accord with the electoral 
od of the country. In 1951 
most strict system pf p ra¬ 
tional representation would 
’e given the Liberals- only 
. een seats against the six 
. *>ich they secured. 

the time o£ the 1955 
; - vTnon, When the Conserva- 
is increased their tiny 
j'ority, Britain, seemed to 
e been dealing reasonably 
cessfully with the-post-war 
•id, was still third in die 
rarchy of world power, still 
■stanhaUy richer than either 
ince or ftermany. 

'hen came two major events, 
s first, short and sharp, was 
:z. The second was the fori 
tion of the Enropean Econo- 
Community without British 
ticipation. The first was 
tain’s last imperial adven- 
e, and shatteringly - un- 
cessfnl. It was the end of. 
tensions to be an rodfc- 
. - idenr world power. There 1 
, 1 • 2r, as long as the American 
; ? i , ; serium lasted,. . Britain 
aved dose to Washington. 

* .’he effect on the French,, 
o had been Involved in the 
debacle , was quite dif- 

ent. 

'We turned across the 
antic. They turned across 
• Rhine, and Europe was 
•t .without us. There is room 
argument about the causes 
whai fri'love-t. -There is.no 
lb! ah,-- r . * *-1 - - ■ —« 1 . 

^ the F • * -'. • *’... r ; 


Community’s life - national -in¬ 
come per head increased by ; 72 
per cent in the Six and by. 35 
per cent in Britain. The result 
was that from being almost the 
richest country “ in Western 
Europe we became one of the 
poorest. France for die first 
time since the ^ industrial revolu¬ 
tion surpassed ns in economic 
strength. The German economy 
achieved nearly twice -our 
weight.” 

Tracing developments froth 
that, Mr -Jenkins' said hew 
governments In Britain became 
more and more enthusiastic hi 
promising die one thing they 
could not deliver: a higher 
rue of economic growth that 
would enable us to catch .up. 
The result, was a widening gap 
between promise and. perform¬ 
ance. 

Changes could be made 
but most of them exacerbated 
rather (to cored the funda¬ 
mental- economic iB, and irri¬ 
tated rather .than, satisfied -the 
mass of die electorate. 

Governments began to .lose 
support almost as soon as dies 
had been elected and after 
1951, for most of its period of 
office, every Government, on 
the • evidence of hy-elections 
and public opinion polls alike, 
.looked unpopular and 'bereft. 
TBs' was inevitably damaging 
to its.authority and consistency 
of -purpose. ~ 

• “There has also been a 
weakening of the position of 
the House of Commons”, Mr 
Jenkins'said. “It has recently 
declined as a forum of national 
debate,, or even as a gladia¬ 
torial arena in which political 
reputations are made or 
destroyed; on top of its long- 
lost Government-making cap¬ 
acity. . • . 

“ We are therefore cop fron¬ 
ted with a somewhat depressing 
bahtoce sbeeG a political system 
irJddh previously seirfed usyr eM, 
but whirii has recently^ become 
stranded by' the receding tide 
of public commitment; a Boose 
of. Commons which stanrid.be 
its chief ornament, hot -winch 
commands diminishing resjjecr; 
arid -. an inadequate- aotaonol 
performance, wfcich may be. due 
to entirely -different reasoas’ but 
which certainly gives no basis 
for complacency ah<mt 'the 
framework in which - it has 
declined” : 


defeated l^y three considera¬ 
tions. First it . could be said 
that U.' vros .‘.only «•'. a ; little 
inequfa'i .because; as in .1950 
and * 1951, the ovanriielmisg 
majwfry seemed 'happy, voting 
for and working with cae ox 
otfwr. of. the big parties. 

An the numbers voting for 
those ■ parties,' and ' perhaps 
even .more dramatically, those 
entimsmstkafiy wjrkwtg for 
them: had fallen, so thar argu¬ 
ment had collapsed . 

SeOon^y, there had' been a 
ample what we have we 
hoIdP apprewdLby^'ihe estab- 
Esbed parties. Wl^r let anyone 
we did not have to get bis nose 
into the' trough, of - political 
power? That had-never been 
very eredstabte, bur ic must be 
said that it bad motivated, nor 
only ti» Conservative •* and 
Labour parties bat- also the 
liberal Party in its long period. 
of power. And it was made 
.more respectable by the third 
argument : that it worked; that 
it produced strong, effective, 
coherent government; that it 
avoided the weakness of incom¬ 
patible coalitions between par¬ 
ties, and made our system the 
envy of the world; and that 
that was more important than 
-abstract equity. 


: What could and sBdi be 
done? How over the next decade 
could we invrovfe.tiae forin and 
content of British poetics, make 
them: more rejjresentativeof and 
mone. responsive to the .aspira¬ 
tions'of the public, .and in thq 
process perhaps hdp to secure 
that desperately , needed ,..re- 
ewa y of- toe British • economy 
and of ^ British national self- 
confidence. .. ; 

Otr the «»cent of politics.we 
bad to try to lengthen our pers¬ 
pective, and escape feral the. 
tyranny Of the belief, agamst all 
the evidence, that one govern¬ 
ment can make or break us. - ■ 

A governing party, with -the 

self-confidence to'want power 
and to believe that , its exeroSe 
of it couia-tilt the cooatrrin 
the right direction, sh ould a lso 
~bave -toe to Teeogm®?» 

on any likely projection of the 
past, that its power would come 
to ah -end, probably in about 
six years, perhaps less," only 
exceononaHy more- 

“We .may or may not bav-e 
too much legfalation, bat we 
cerfuiniy have too much "-short¬ 
lived legislation, measures put 
on the statute book by one party 
or toe other in the almost cer¬ 
tain knowledge that they will 
be reversed by the other.” 7 

One major disadvantage of 
excessive political pamsansnip 
was that it fostered prerisely 
the sott of industrial mood 
-which" was '• rapidly turning 
Britain, into & manufactnrkip 
desert If, .on toe House, ot 
Commons floor, ..it .was always 
fee fault of tbe orber^side. Bow 
could politicians preach coo- 
vindng^ against the prevalence 
of- such .Si mood to* ri»p- : - 
floor."- " • ■ 

“ This., some people will say 
witli hwtor, is an unashamed 
plea- for the strengthening of 
the political centre. Why not ? 
The' vocation of politicians 
ought, to be to repr esent, to 
channel, to Tead- the aspirations 
of the electorate 3 ’, Mr Jenkina 
said.' ' 

On-.institutional quesuons, jie 
believed toe case for.-proper- 
tronaT representation was now 
overwhelming:, ft was .'clearly a 
fairer systsn. accepted^as^SUCb 

-by - most 'democratic, countries. 

The onus of proof must be 
npon those , wfco: mtoed - - to 
defend.: the'■ eadstnig. 1 'system 
under *£ueh only a. handful 
of parliamentary seats . was 
given-to 20 per cent or even 25 
per. emit of. the electorate. As 
diere was a! greatw alienation 
from-toe two bie parries it had 
become more indefensible. And 
dS it became,mdi^i imiefeosible, 
tn . fee, alienorion fed .-upon 
- * r . ‘ " - ‘ ■' 

; ^ns»ily ■...'tbe -'.'ei»TOiM 

it 't '-e ■. f*w >;.is in. Britain 


But where stands that argu¬ 
ment today?” Mr Jenkins asked. 
“Effective;, coherent govern¬ 
ment? Do we really believe that 
we have been more effectively 
and coherently governed over 
the past two decades than haver 
the Germans, with their very 
sensible system of proportional 
representation? 

“ The avoidance of incompati¬ 
ble coalitions? Do we really be¬ 
lieve feat the last Labour 
Government was not a coali¬ 
tion. in fact if not in name, and 
a pretty incompatible one at 
that? I served in it for half its 
life, and you could not con¬ 
vince me of anything else.” 

Coalitions got a bad name 
in England partly because of 
a superficial aphorism by Dis¬ 
raeli, and partly because toe 
word became associated with 
fee worst phase of Lloyd 
George’s career and into toe 
hard-faced men” who then 
supported bun. But some form 
of coalition was essential for- 
democratic leadership. 

Sometimes . the coalitions 
were overt, sometimes covert. 
He did not tirink the distinction 
greatiy matte-ed. The test was 
whether those within the coali¬ 
tion were closer to each other, 
and to toe mood of the nation 
they sought to govern, than 
toey were to those outside their 
ranlm. . 

He was nor frightened by the 
argument against proportional 
representation that it would 
probablv mean frequent coali¬ 
tion and saw ?s ihe great dis¬ 
advantage of the present elec¬ 
toral system toe.freezmg of the 
.pattern of politics, which held 
together toe incompatible be¬ 
cause everyone assumed that if 
a party .split it would be 
e^ectoraily slaughtered. If toe 
e’A-torate s?w a new grouping 
with - cohesion and relevant 
policies, it might be more 
mracted bv that new reality 
titan by old labels which had 
become ^increasingly irrelevant. 

Examining two common argu¬ 
ments against proportional 
representation, Mr Jenkins said 
it was not true feat it ^ must 
produce a great multiplicity of 
tiny splinter parties and cited 
the German system under which 
it was necessary to have 5 per 
cent of the national votes to 
Qualify for a national seat as 
an effective barrier against that. 

• It was suggested that k 
might encourage extremist par¬ 
ties, a . big- Communist Party or 
even- a fascist party. 

Italy had proportional repre¬ 
sentation and a big Communist 
Party but one was not the cause 
of toe other. France had a big 
Communist Party, but not 
proportional representation. 
Germany, -with proportional 
representation, had a negligible 
Communist Party. Much toe 
same applied: .in Holland, 
Belgaoni, Ireland. Denmark, 
Sweden. 

In Britain proportional repre¬ 
sentation would be likely to 
give a small block of seats to a 
party of the far left, although 
out to the Communist Party as 
such. ' But that overt result 
would be far more reasonable 
than allowing much the same 
people to have 3 sizeable say in 
the choice of candidates and the 
manifesto on which they fight 
in up to 300 seats. 

Turning to what other 
changes of political method 
were needed, Mr Jenkins said 
great argument had been 


closer to those of 20,000 or 
30.000 titan to those of the 
“people's conn” of toe 20 

3a 

“ Let there be the full right j 
for an M? to be challenged. 
But let it be done before those 
to whom he ought to be respon¬ 
sible—<he mass of his elector¬ 
ate. Either give the MP reason¬ 
able security to get on with his 
Job, or if a major dispute arises 
with his local party, lei a pro¬ 
perty organized and officially 

conducted primary election be 

bekL- . 

Equally toe disputes about 
who should elect the party 
leader and who should prepare 
the party ■ manifesto raised 
wider questions than could be 
solved by a simple defensive 
battle. 

There was a lot to be said 
for a potential leader's parlia¬ 
mentary colleagues baring a 
dominant say in toe choicer 
But he was also intended to be 
toe leader of the whole party, 
and to ere was nothing inher¬ 
ently shocking in toe view that 
some wider electoral college 
should be involved. 

What was peculiar was toe 
assumption that in the present- 
day Labour Party another form 
of election would be likely to 
produce a result unacceptable 
to the majority of Labour 
MPa 

On toe manifesto, it was not 
a question of whether toe 
better polemical stylists were 
in Transport House or in toe 
Parliamentary Labour Party. It 
was that the National Execu¬ 
tive Committee would wish to 
write a totally different sort 
of rranifesto, one on which toe 
majority of those now elected 
by the people would not wish 
ro fiehr, and on which they did 
not believe they could govern 
even if elected. Nothing could 
be more calculated 10 stretch 
still further toe already danger¬ 
ous gap between the promises 
and toe performance of British 
governments. 

The wider question raised was 
therefore the previous one of 
toe inherent incompatibility of 
a party in which every demar¬ 
cation dispute was an ideologi¬ 
cal one, in which, to paraphrase 
A. E. Housman’s The Welsh 
Marches: 

They cease not fighting, left and 
right. 

On the marches of my breast. 


High sheriffs! Whitehall brief: Can the Government deal with strikes 

in search 

•! role ta We ! ^ ew c * v ^ defence corps suggested: 


By Peter Hennessy are cut off by act of God or about which the public ought to 

The contingency planning man. be reassured- 1 do not consider ir 

England’s 1 worM is riddled wife Hobson’s Combined with that, the KMTKm&iS ‘wSih^m 

- Government could pursue what government .-.linuld be thinking 

has become known as the " code about, to mitigate the conse- 
conseouences ot 0 f conduct” option as an queuees nf industrial action for 

i striking Yorkshire miners going adjunct to toe present policv benefit of society as a whole, 

prison for rtf-sms toobev an of in a* m ,i„ on SSJSTfSSuSTmSJi 

managerial staff, assisted where 


iignt ot cngianu s 1 world is riddled with Hobson s 
Joyed high sheriffs 1 choices. If you introduce legis- 
highli&hted by Cap- , lari on to curb secondary picket- 
15' Elwes, chairman j fag, will the consequences of 


By Robin Young 
The plight of 
under-employed 
has been 
fain Jeremy 

of toe Shrievalty Association. 

Captain' Elites, speaking at __ _ _ 

toe association’s annual lun- • injunction preventing tbem 
cbeon, said high sheriffs should ( from disrupting supplies moving 
be found something ro do. ; into Drax power station make 
In medieval times they were ; matters even worse by stimulzt- 
toe sovereign s principal rep- j Jug widespread sympathy 
resentatives in the shires. As ; strikes? Will plans to make 
raising regiments became of j unions carry the financial bur- 
more importance than the I den of their own strike action 
organization of law and order, I look sensible and moderate 
they lost their place to lords | when strikers’ wives and clnld- 
lieutenanr. I ren are deprived of state bene- 

Eyentually they were reduced , ft* duration of a dis- 


to toe residua] business of pro¬ 
viding tbe hospitality when 
judges came on assize^ and of 
announcing election results, if 
they wished, in their county 
constituencies. 

Captain Elwes says toe 
sheriffs have toe most historic 

office in toe land, but their food, wmef. fuel or light . . . 
legal functions are reduced «> ! fandl ... the means of loco- 
such seldom practised duties at i motion ”, to borrow toe woTds of 
supervising executions for j the £ m ergencv Powers Act, 
treason. He suggests that tne i 92 0. The greatest factor geld- 
underemployed dignitaries the Government's capacity 


pti ter 

The planners are divided on 
toe merits of such matters. 
There are, however, certain 
practical, physical steps the 
Government can take to im¬ 
prove its ability to maintain 
“toe supply and distribution of 


possible by servicemen, to keep 
public utilities going if manual 
workers walk out. Removing 
more extreme kinds of disrup¬ 
tion from the armoury of in¬ 
dustrial action, on toe basis of 
joint agreement with unions 
themselves, is, on the fsce of 
ir, 3 sensible and desirable 
course that was explored in 
only a mdnnentary and hasty 
wav fesr winter. 

The Carrington report, pre¬ 
sented to Mrs Thatcher in 
opposition, placed great em¬ 
phasis on projecting the 
Government's case to the public 
in good time and to definite 
effect to counteract the deFeat- 
ism that can creep in when 
daily life becomes uncomfort¬ 
able because of industrial 
action. It was seen as crucial 
to the public's will tn resist. 


should busy themselves improv- j to [i ve up to its responsibilities The “ publicity weapon ", how- 


in* morale in toe health, prison ; * ^e shortage of' alternative 
and police services by under- I palrs ^ especially skilled 

taking official visits. . hands. Calling for civilian vol* 

. Wlt ^„ lhe L Criminal Justice steers ro break strikes has 
Act, I9G7, they lost their role a]wavs worried governnems for 
in enforcing fines imposed by I fear of dividing tbe country in 
assizes and quarter sessions, half. Trained and disciplined 
Courts Act ■ pairs of hands, under right Gov- 
abolished the assizes and . eminent control, are infinitely 
quarter sessions themselves, j oreferahle. 

Some High Sheriffs now are ; Th effective step 

sounded m counnes that never : th h ct>uld take 

they !ad: would be ro reconstitute the 
cro v " c ?^ rIi ;1 civil defence corps, which was 
ii Jlf C 1 h P , erpet “ ates ' disbanded in 1968. There are 

success- . sound strategic reasons for such 
3 is* 0 08 shenff norTUnat , es ! a move in addition to wider con- 
Si^taS 5 it S SSh?h«« t0 ^ siderarions. For instance, the 
^ a : Soriet Union’s ability to wage 

° i^ e ,V* : prolonged conventional war. 
?n toS^S52.ri N *rI 'rith devastating air strikes 
rv*.»^!-1n£ reSenCC ^ r l vy | against die United Kingdom, be- 

^ shenf ^ S fo , r i fore "going nuclear” bas m- 
toe counties are, nominated. 1 CTe ased substantially in toe Iasi 


ever, needs careful forethought 
and delicate handling if it is 
not to blow up in the hands 
of those seeking to use it. 

To wield it effectively toe 
Government would have 10 lift 
part of the blanket of secrecy 
with which contingency plan¬ 
ning has been smothered. One 
man with direct personal 
experience of such matters, whn 
would welcome Government 
taking toe public into its confi¬ 
dence. is Lord Jellicoe, Lord 
Privy Seal from 1970 to 1973 
and ministerial head of the 
CiviJ Contingencies Unit fCClM 
from 1972 to 1973. He said 
recently: 

I think tbe Government should 
rome clean about civil contingency 
planning. Jc it an important area 


Even more tenacions are the 
under-sheriffs, who make up the 
sheriff’s staff. They are solici¬ 
tors in private practice, paid a 
poundage rate on fines they 
collect in the sheriffs name. 

Nominally they are appointed 
each year by toe new sheriff. 
In practice one firm of solici¬ 
tors have been under-sheriffs 
for London, for example, since 
1760. 

The under-sheriffs and 


10 years. 

A aril defence corps, under 
civilian Home Office control, 
would be well placed, for ex¬ 
ample, to decontaminate water 
supplies at street and house¬ 
hold level should a power or 
water strike create widespread 
health hazards. Locally re¬ 
cruited men, of toe “ Dad’s 
Army” type, well known in 
their neighbourhoods,* could 


sheriff's agents still bring in l protect individuals from danger 
large sums of money, but toe i and distress without the stigma 
high sheriffs themselves, having I of strike-breaking being 
lost responsibility even for jury i attached to their actions. It 


joined about democracy within 
the Labour Farcy. It was an 
Important subject with politi¬ 
cal and constitutional impli¬ 
cations extending weS - beyond 
fee domestic affairs of* one 
party. But to some considerable 
extent fee basis for it appeared 
to be misconceived. The ques¬ 
tions were wrongly posed. 

It vras desirable neither to 
stand rigidly upon toe status 
quo nor to hand over still 
greater power fo an nnrepre¬ 
sentative party machine whose 
pretentions on policy become 
greater as its effectiveness in 
main tat mug a powerful organi¬ 
zation in toe country—toe real 
job of a party machine—became 


That was not to argue against 
some dispute and tension 
witoin parties being inevitable 
and indeed desirable. Such 
reasonable and creative tension 
was, however, a far cry from a 

w ; nomination, are 'left with little i wo»M be for the police and toe 
warfare was the constant and to do Tt !$ on]y the lucky Dnes , services to handle affairs at 
E or a party's ure. 1 j fl traditionally minded conn- I picketed installations nor civil 
ties where crown courts sit. ! defence volunteers. Such a 
who even have a few opporruni- j force would be a national and 
ties to wear court dress or . abb wh:n i't nererri* 1 :* rf life 
‘other ceremonials. \ not a sectional asset, indispen-*- 


Tbar applied to most of toe 
Issues in dispute.. Should it be 
inode easier to get rid of sit¬ 
ting MPs? No one should argue 
feet ao MP, however ineffec¬ 
tive las performance, was 
entitled to a plush-covered seat 
for life. .But equally there was 
no real democracy, or respect for 
representative parliamentary 
government, in suggesting that 
tiny groups of perhaps 20 or 30 
actmses should have power of 
political life or death over a 
member who had been elected 
by 20,000 or ; 30,000 constituents 
and whose, fault was.nor lack of 
personal effectiveness but toe 
advocacy of political- views 
uim& were probably much 


major purpose of a party’s I 
Tbe response to such a situa 
non, in his view, should not 
be to sloa through an unend¬ 
ing war .of attrition, stubbornly 
and : convenaoaajlv defending 
as much of the old citadel as 
could be held, but ro break out 
and mount a battle and move¬ 
ment on new and higher 
ground. 

Within the traditional politi 
cal confines, there was only 
one source from which such 
relieving force could come: the 
power and money (rf toe trade 
union leadership, _ increasingly 
irritated by the intransigence 
of the left. That would not be 
a healthy form of relief. It 
would obviously and inevitably 
increase toe political power of 
the unions by making the 
Labour Party more and not less 
of a trade nnion party. He did 
not think that would be good 
either for British politics or 
for toe onions themselves. 

They already had great indus¬ 
trial power, and significant poli¬ 
tical power as well. That was as 
much as they or any other 
estate of toe realm could or 
should carry. The unions bad 
an essential and difficult job to 
do but the idea that toe British 
people wanted a trade o nion- 
doaninated and nominated Gov¬ 
ernment on top of the power 
the unions today exercised was 
far from the truth. 

The paradox was that we 
needed more change accom¬ 
panied by more stability of 
direction. Too often we had 
superficial and qweidy reversed 
political change without much 
purpose or underlying effect. 
We needed the innovating stim¬ 
ulus of toe free market econ¬ 
omy without either the un¬ 
acceptable brutality of its un¬ 
trammelled distribution of re¬ 
wards or its indifference to un¬ 
employment. That was by no 
means an impossible combina¬ 
tion. 

It meant acceptance of the 
broad fine of division between 
the public and toe private sec¬ 
tors and sot a constant threat 
to those .in the private sector 
with . nationalization or expro¬ 
priation. 

Mr Jenkins added: u You 
also make sure tbar tbe state 
knows its place, not only in 
relation to the economy, but in 
relation to tbe citizen. You are 
in favour of toe right of dis¬ 
sent and the liberty of private 
conduct. Y011 ‘are against un¬ 
necessary centralization and 
bureaucracy. You want to 
devolve decision-making wher¬ 
ever you sensibly can. 

“ You want parents in the 
school system, patients in the 
health service residents in the 
neighbourhood, customers in 
both nationalized and private 
industry, to have as much say 
as possible. 

“You want the nation to be 
self-confident and outward- 
looking, rather than insular, 
xenophobic and suspicions. You 
want the class system to fade 
without being replaced either 
by an aggressive and intolerant 
proletarianism or by the domin¬ 
ance- of toe brash and selfish 
values of a * get rich quick ’ 
society. 

“You want the nation, with¬ 
out eschewing necessary con¬ 
troversy, to achieve a renewed 
sense of cohesion and common 
purpose. 

“ These are some of the ob¬ 
jectives .which T believe could 
be assisted by a strengthening 
of fee radical centre.” 

Leading article, page 13 



Lord Jellicoe : 
<feoii<H route 
planning 


“ Government 
dean about 


arc another matter. 

Beneath the larger options 
there are a number of smaller, 
if still significant measures 
the GovsmihsDT could take: 

1 The Royal Engineers should 
be given more standby gen¬ 
erators. At present ibev have 
only enough'to cover London 
if fee sewage and water pumps 
fail- 

2 Tbe CiviJ Service has held a 
single three-day seminar in 
recent years to train contin¬ 
gency planners and emergency 
operations staff. Training 
should be systematic and 
regular. 

3 Senior minister.; end top 
quality officials should, as a 
mutter af routine, begin plan¬ 
ning for the next “ strike 
seasonin the summer months, 
with regulsr meeting* of CCU. 
The annual Civil Contingencies 
Review, prepared in August 
and September, should be the 
occasion for a thorough exam¬ 
ination hf befe principles and 
detailed plans. 

4 The emergency network 
should be exercised regularly. 

5 The Civil Service headship of 
the CCU should no longer be 
drawn from the Diplomatic 
Service. It should go to a 
deputy secretary wife unbroken 
experience of fee borne front, 
especially of trade union 
matters. 

Finally, what -some insiders 
call the “faeces in the street” 
option ought to be mentioned 
for the sake of completeness. 
There are those, taken aback 
by the country's lack of resis¬ 
tance in the "winter crisis of 
1973-74. who maintain that “to 
maximize public support for 
strike-breaking you have, at 
some stage, to maximize public 
discomfort 

This line of reasoning argues 
that trade union power cannot 
be curbed until the bluff of cer¬ 
tain trade union leaders has 
been called. The Government, 
should, it suggests, do no-rhing 
to mitigate the consequences of 
strikes aimed az essential sup¬ 
plies and services. As one pro¬ 
tagonist put it • 

If you face mnst of tbe present 
made union leaders with faeces in 
the street—in other words, with 
revolution—they would wet them¬ 
selves. The only game they know 
and are interested in is getting 
wage increases a few percentage 
points ahead of their peers. 

That may be au option but it 
is virtually unthinkable. The 
consequences of failure would 
be incaiculah'e. 

Concluded 


“f*X" 


INTERNATIONAL 

SEMINAR 

ON 

RUSALEM 



Muslim, Christian and Jewish Scholars, 
Statesmen and Diplomats will address an 
International Seminar on JERUSALEM 
in London from 3rd-5th December 
in quest for world peace and justice 
for the people of Palestine. 

HRH Prince Fahd Bin Abdul Aziz, 

Crown Prince and first Deputy Prime Minister 
of Saudi Arabia, will deliver the 

Inaugural Address 

atGrosvenor House, Park Lane, London W1. 

For Invitations please contact: 

Islamic Council of Europe, 

16 Grosvenor Crescent, London SW1 
Telephone 01-235 9832 
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Commission proposal (Brita 
to refund Britain coUis 
£340m on EEC budget ^ 


Britain on 
collision 
course with 


From Michael Hornsby 
Brussels, Nov 22 

Britain would get a refund 
of about £340m on its contribu¬ 
tions to the EEC budget next 
year, and receive a further 
unquantified amount of relief 
from increased Community 
spending in Britain on the coal 
industry, agriculture, and road 
improvement, under proposals 
announced here today by the 
European Commission. 

Mr Roy Jenkins, the Presi¬ 
dent of tbe Commission, will 
put tbe propoals to Mrs 
Thatcher and other EEC heads 
of Governments at their summit 
in Dublin in November 29 and 
30. The Prime Minister has said 
that Britain's estimated 1980 
budget deficit of £l,200ra must 
be brought into broad balance. 

(n a separate move, Mr Finn 
Ofav GundeJach, the Comuus- 
si oner for Agriculture, disclosed 
plans for cutting financial aid 
to milk, sugar, beef, and cereal 
producers. He claimed that 
these proposals would reduce 
projected EEC spending on the 
farm sector by about £650m 
over a year. 

Mr Gundelacb’s proposals 
will not be discussed in detail 
at Dublin, but tbeir announce¬ 
ment, due in December, was 
brought forward to show Mrs 
Thatcher and her EEC 
colleagues before the summit 
that the Commission is serious 
about tackling agricultural sur¬ 
pluses. 

The initial British reaction to 
the Gundelach plan was dis¬ 
tinctly hostile although the 
Government, like its Labour 
predecessor, has complained 
bitterly about the heaw charge 
of agriculture on the EEC 
budget. 

_ After a meeting with execu¬ 
tives of the British Sugar Cor¬ 
poration, Mr Peter Walker, the 
Minister for Agriculture, said 
that the sugar proposals, aimed 
at reducing the Community's 
sugar surplus by one million 
tonnes, would put an “ unfair 
and illogical burden ” on British 
producers. He called on the 
Commission to reconsider 
“these unacceptable ideas”. 

British officials were equally 
harsh about the Commission’s 
proposals for increased taxation 
of milk producers. Milk and 
sugar production in Britain, 
they argued, met only a part of 
domestic demand and were not 
responsible for the surpluses. 
Yer because British producers 
were more efficient they would 
be disproportionately penalised. 

Under the Commission plan, 
the tax on milk producers of 
0.5 per cent would go up to 
1.5 per cent on April 1, and 
dairies would have to pay a 
further tax estimated at 3 per 
cent. 

The Commission aims to cut 
the sugar surplus from three 
million to two million tonnes. 

Air controllers 
in France 
resume ban 

From Our Own Correspondent 
Paris, Nov 22 

Air traffic controllers at 
centres throughout France 
voted today to resume disrup¬ 
tive action which is stopping 
the majority of flights tiding 
off from the country's airports. 
They had called off the action, 
which has ben going on for 
more hran three weks. for 24 
hours to await the outcome of 
talks last night with M Roger 
Machenaud, director of Air 
Navigation. 

Tbe controllers’ representa¬ 
tives said after the meeting that 
although they had been able to 
talk about the whole range of 
their claims from better pay to 
higher manning levels, they bad 
been left in no doubt that M 
Macfecnaud was in no position 
to negotiate. 

The authorities have taken 
disciplinary action against 42 
controllers ax Lyons airport 
and 36 at Aix-en-Provence, lay¬ 
ing them off for periods of 
between one week and three 
months, because of their 
support for the onion ban on 
allowing aircraft to take off. 
The unions do not meet rgain 
until Monday to decide their 
next step. 


mainly by reducing the amount 
ot sugar eligible for price sup¬ 
port and increasing- the tax on | 
production. British producers 
claim that the quota they have I 
been offered of 936,000 tonnes | 
could lead to the closure of 
half the sugar beet factories in 
Britain. 

Mr Gundelach denied that the ! 
milk rax would penalize pro- | 
ducers unfairly: “They are not ! 
being asked to reduce produc¬ 
tion but merely to stop tncreas-! 
ing production in the future. 
The situation now is that anyone 
can produce anything he likes 
because it is at someone else’s, 
tbe taxpayers’, expense!* 

Milk production the EEC is 
running at 15- per cent above 
demand. The dairy sector j 
accounts for obout 45 per cent 

of all spending on farm price 
support and about 30 -per cent 
of EEC budgetary expenditure. 

Among the Commission's pro¬ 
posals for increasing spending 
in Britain are proposals for en¬ 
couraging the use of coal in- 
power plants and subsidizing 
EEC-produced coaL That could 
Britain, which is the biggest 
coal producer in tbe EEC. 

Tbe Commission document 
says that if Britain joined the 
European Monetary System it 
could become eligible for in¬ 
vestment loans at subsidized 
rates of interest. 

The Commission also des¬ 
cribes as “ useful ” an Italian 
plan wbereby the EEC would, 
over * number of years, devote 
an increasing proportion of 
Community funds to industrial 
investment, regional develop¬ 
ment and farm modernization. 
Hugh Clayton, Agriculture Cor¬ 
respondent, writes: British 
complaints about the cost of 
EEC farm pokey were repected 
in London yesterday by Herr 
Josef Ertl, West German 
Minister of Agriculture. “ It has 
not been my country which has 
forced up agricultural prices in. 
the Community”, he told mem¬ 
bers of the Anglo-German 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Over the past four years 
our nominal agricultural prices 
have increase! by 16 per cent 
against nearly 60 per cent in 
tbe United Kingdom)”. 

Herr Ertl rejected British . 
proposals for small farmers on 
the Continent to be kept inm 
business with social payments 
rather than with high farm 
prices and said the common 
agricultural policy did not need 
reform. AU the necessary in¬ 
struments for correcting im¬ 
balances were available and in¬ 
cluded sugar quotas and 
production levies on milk. 

Tate & Lyle welcomed the 
plan to cur sugar beet quotas. 
The company, which refines 
cane sugar, said dumping sur¬ 
pluses outside die Community 
bad depressed the world price 
of sugar aod had cost Commu¬ 
nity taxpayers £3S0m a year. 


By Hugh Noyes 
Parliamentary Correspondent 
Westminster 

Sir ■ Geoffrey. Howe, QC, 
set the Government on a col¬ 
lision course yesterday with the 
European Community, when be 
made dear in a debate in the 
Commons that the solutions to 
Britain’s huge imbalance in 
contributions to the EEC bud¬ 
get must be radical, permanent 
and immediate. 

Seldom has a government left 
itself so little room for retreat 
or manoeuvre and rarely, on 
EEC matters, has the Commons 
been so united. Opposition and 
Government, MPs for and MPs 
against the Community, rallied 
round the Chancellor as he told 
them that tbe problem mast be 
salved at next week’s Dublin 
summit once aod for all. 

It was enough for the Com¬ 
munity tn offer temporary 
measures which would afford 
relief for a year or two and 
which at the end of that time 
would leave Britain in as in- 
toerable a situation as ever. 

- From the Labour benches 
Sir Geoffrey had the full sup¬ 
port of Mr Peter Shore, Oppo¬ 
sition foreign affairs spokesman 
and a long time opponent of 
the EEC. Gleefully he recited 
his warnings of seven years ago, 
when he had told the House 
that the present imbalance in 
our contributions would in¬ 
evitably take p lace. 

More significantly. Mr Shore 
served warning that Britain and 
the EEC were now on a colli¬ 
sion course and th at the will¬ 
ingness shown to change a 
manifestly unfair system of 
taxation would be seen by the 
British people as a test. 

There could be no retreat at 
Dublin from the considered, 
deliberate and successive state¬ 
ments made by zhe Prune 
Minister, Mr Shore said. It was 
not good enough to rattle the 
chains and if need be they must 
be ait. 

Indeed, the Chancellor, with 
the Prime Minister sitting be¬ 
side him, seemed only too well 
aware that he was heading 
down a path from which the 
Government could return only 
in glory or in ignominy. If no¬ 
thing was changed at Dublin, 
Sir Geoffrey said, Britain, 
seventh in order of gross 
national product, would be by 
far and away the largest con¬ 
tributor to the Community 
budget in 1980. 

The Chancellor said he was 
not wedded to an>- particular 
solution. One method would be 
an entirely new and separate 
mechanism. Another could be a 
single rule limiting Britain’s 
net contribution in a way which 
would satify the Government’s 
overall objective. A further 
method could be to raise 
receipts per head 
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Genscher supper to draw 
sting from Soviet criticism 

From Patricia Clough The nunisers first reviewed 

Bonn, Nov 22 Soviet-West German relations 

Mr Andrei Gromyko, the which they agreed were going 
Soviet Foreign Minister, dis- well and Important to efforts 
cussed world security problems for East-West detente, 
with his West German, counter- Mr Gromyko agreed with his 
part, Herr Hans-Diecrich Gen- host that the situation in West 


sc her, here today. Berlin, especially vulnerable to 

The two are understood to expressions of Soviet dis¬ 
have exchanged views on the pleasure because of its isolated 
expected Nato decision, in position inside East Europe, 
December to deploy medium- should remain peaceful. They 
range nuclear, missiles in West agreed to seek pragmatic solu- 
Europeand simultaneously to tions to the city’s outstanding 
propose negotiations with the problems. 

Soviet Union on arms reduc- 0ne wbo was to be 

a< V?; „ _ , .. conspicuous by his absence at 

German officiate said ^ barque,. ^ Hr Gromyko's 
the talks were being held m a hoaonr ^ Herr Franz Josef 

Strauss, tbe opposition candi- 

“^grSu^d KSft fQr * a cW " n °T^ P - 

Herr Genscher went out of his Herr Strauss ^displaying “ 


Berlin, esp< 


vulnerable to 


Gromvko to his home tor a pn- 

vate supper last night. t *J sr ^S e .i, ,x * et ? g JE? 

Observers suspected that the “jj penated out that Mr 
pleasant atmosphere may have Gromyko had not shown any 
been specially emphasized to particular anxiety to see Herr 
count era a the effect of re- otrauss. 

It appears that Herr Strauss 


counteract the effect of re¬ 
peated personal attacks by the 


communist bloc against Herr has been expecting an in vita- 
Genscher during its campaign tion to Moscow for some time 
to sway West Germany against and did not want to appear to 
the Nato plan. be pressing for it. 


Socialist in the Gaullist parlour 




From Charles Hargrove 
Paris, Nov 22 

An unprecedented meeting 
between M Jacques Chirac, the 
Mayor of Parte, and M Fran¬ 
cois Miner and, the Socialist 
leader, took place today in the 
mayor’s office. 

It lasted for only a few 
minutes and. although des¬ 
cribed as a courtesy visit, 
acquires a sharp political sig¬ 
nificance in the context of cur¬ 
rent talks about “ convergence *' 
between Gaullist* and Socialises. 

Tbe president of the Gaullist 
Rassemb lemenc had never bad 
any conversation with the First 
Secretary of the Socialist Party 
before. 

“Convergence” is the fash¬ 
ionable word these days in 
political lobbies aod Paris 
drawing rooms. This rather 
barbarous expression _ is 
synonymous with a meeting of 
minds which, given the right 
circumstances, might lead to a 
reversal of political alliances 
in this country. 

The mechanics of n arc 
rather simple. French political 
forces are almost evenly 
divided between the Govern¬ 
ment majority and the opposi¬ 
tion. But each Is made up of 
two parries, the Giscardlans 
and Gaullists on the one hand 
and Socialists and Communists 
on the other. They find cohabi¬ 
tation increasingly unbearable. 

It is an open secret that 
Presiden t G is card d’Esraing, 

since coming to office in 1974, 
has dreamed of a an alternative 
centre-left majority based on 
an alliance between Giscar- 


dians and Socialists, and pare 
of tbe Gaullists. The diehard 
rump of the RPR and the com¬ 
munists would be rejected into 
the political outer darkness. 

During his visit to the South- 
West las tweek, he made stu¬ 
died advances Co the non- 
Coffimunist left, and showered 
M Robert Fabre, the former 
left-wing radical leader, witv 
equally studied expressions of 
esteem. 

There is nothing new in this 
development but it occurred at 
the very time the Gaullists 
were stepping up their attack 
on M Barre and his budget. 
They found themselves attack¬ 
ing rhe Government’s economic 
policy in terms often surpris¬ 
ingly similar to those used by 
M Mitterrand and th e Socia¬ 
lists. 

Too much should not be 
read in the Chirac-Mitterrand 
meeting. There was nothing 
remotely like a political discus¬ 
sion in tbe six monutes it 
lasted. But it wan calculated 
gesture on the part of tbe 
Socialist leader, who was 
attending a congress of French 
Mayors and used this pretext 
to call on bis Paris colleague. 

He was well aware of the 
repuercussions of his move. It 
is symbolic of the realignment 
of politic! forces under way in 
France and, dong with all 
other " convergences ”, must 
be set against the background 
of tbe 1981 presidential elec¬ 
tions. 

There are other signs that 
point the same way. M. Ber¬ 
nard Pons, the new Gaullist 
Secretary-General, has twice 


drawn attention recently to the 
many “convergences® between 
Gaullists and Socialists. 

M. Charles Pasqua, until 
recently deputy Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral of the RPR still wields 
great influence in the party. In 
two articles in the independent 
left-wong daily Le Mad near¬ 
lier this week, he attached 
President Giscard D’Esraiag 
and his “ double talk ” which 
illustrated a “ conservative, 
even reactionary ° state of 
mind. 

These are all straws in the 
wind. What they add np to is a 
growing conviction by a grow¬ 
ing number of Gaullists and 
Socialists that they need -one 
another to stop M Giscard 
d’Esraing in 1981. The problem 
for the Gauilisis is whether 

they should call on their 
troops to abstain in the second 
ballot of the presidential^ or to 
vote Socialist. 

What is certain is that a sub¬ 
stantial number of Gaullists 
will not voze for M Giscard 
d’Estaing under any circum¬ 
stances next time, and M Mit- 
terand, since the end of last 
year, sees the distinct possibi¬ 
lity of a victory of the left, 
thanks to their votes. 

The Communists/ who have 
been acting increasingly as 
objective allies of. the Govern¬ 
ment, might then spike, the 
Socialists’ guns by proposing a 
formal alliance which would 
frighten off the Gaulliws. If 
everything corns on averyn ar¬ 
row margin as in 1974, a small 
shift of Gauilutsc o the left or 
of SocudiSES to tbe right could 
well tip die scales. 


From Hasan Akbta 
Islamabad, Nov 22 

About SO families of Ameri¬ 
can . diplomatic officials in 
Islamabad are leaving by char¬ 
tered- aircraft tomorrow after 
the - - violent anti-American 
demonstrations in Pakistan 
yesterday- Non-essential staff 
members of the Embassy are 
also being taken back to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr' Arthur Hummel, the 
American Ambassador, who has 
set up bis temporary office in 
the United States aid office, 
told foreign journalists today 
that there was no intention of 
breaking relations with Paki¬ 
stan because' of yesterday’s 
attacks' on American missions 
in Islamabad, Karachi and 
Lahore. 

However, Mr Hummel said 
that prompter action by Paki¬ 
stan authorities could have 
prevented much.of che damage 
to life and property in Islam *, 
bad. 

The Ambassador confirmed 
that the bodies of two unidenti¬ 
fied Pakistanis and Warrant 
Officer Brian Ellis bad been 


Turkish students 
attack home of 
American consul 

Ankara, Nov 22. — Islamic 
students shouting anti-Ameri¬ 
can and anti-Zionist slogans 
today cried to storm the resi¬ 
dence of the United States 
consul-general in the western 
Turkish port city of Izmir. 

The students, who were pro¬ 
testing against the occupation 
by gunmen of the Great 
Mosque in Mecca, hurled 
stones at police outside the 
building before being pushed 
back by security forces. Five 
students were arrested and 
their college, the Institute of 
Higher Islamic Studies, was 
declared dosed until tomor¬ 
row. 

During the rioting tbe 
students shouted support for 
the Iranian religious leader. 
Ayatollah Komeini, who had 
earlier said that the United 
States was behind the seizure 
of che mosque. 

Ac a news conference later 
today the students said they 
had not planned to occupy the 
building. They claimed that 
the mosque raid was staged by 
“ American Imperialism, the 
slave of Israel and Zionism”. 
The aim was to “ massacre 
Muslems at the start of the 
fifteenth Islamic century.’’ 

Security measures were 
stepped up around American 
homes and installations in 
Izmir, wi 

Danish Queen ill 

Copenhagen, Nov 22.—Queen 
Margrethe of Denmark is to 
enter Copenhagen University 
Hospital on Tuesday for a minor 
gynaecological operation, court 
sources said. She is expected 
to stay in hospital for a week. 


Tass accuses White House of trying 16 ™ 

put all blame for crisis on Iran. 


From Michael Bmyon 
Moscow, 

Nov 22 

In an attempt to exploit the 
tensions between the United 
Stases and Iran, che Russians 
have gone as near as possible 
to supporting the Iranian sei¬ 
zure of the American Embassy 
without actually doing so. 

In the past week the Soviet 
media have given widespread 
coverage to accusations that 
die United Stases was putting 
pressure on Iran, threatening 
to use military force and- 
hounding Iranian students in 
America. 

Reporting by Tass bas been 
carefully selective,' giving pro¬ 
minence to the statements of 
AyaxoHah Khomeaini thar the 
embassy was a centre of 
espionage while saying little .oE 
he situation of the hostages or 
of appeals by the United 
Nations Security Council for 
their release. - 
* More than a week ago Tass 
rejected American - accusations 
that the Soviet press had been 
issuing “ completely unaccep¬ 
table” commentaries on the 
crisis. It also denied that its 
reporting had been tenden¬ 
tious, saying it' was ell known 
that the Soviet Union upheld 
all principles of international 
law. 

Since then Tass has reported 
that the American campaign 
against Iran has intensified. 
The Iranian Foreign Minister 
has been quoted as saying that 
Iranian citizens in America 
were hounded and insulted by 
individual Americans and. by 
officials. Reports from New 
York said ihe freezing of 


Iranian assets had caused con-, 

- siderahie ■ anxiety in America* 
and Western.Europe' and could, 
cause: hew Currency, problems 
in the 'Western, world. .' 

Yesterday' " Tass.. Reported-, 
that the American.poskioe. had 
become' : more .frigid, rend-: 
accused the .'White House of' 
trying to imf ad'.the respon¬ 
sibility for the .crisis - on Iran.. 
It said that Preskksnt Cartels 
statement, that; remedies, other • 
ffrnn peaceful ones were avail¬ 
able to the United '."States-.- was 
being .imerpreted-as “ a direct 
threat, to use - military force 
against Iran ". . - 

The Americans have accused'- 
the ■'Russians, of encouraging 
. the Iranian studetes. in broad¬ 
casts - beamed to Iran ffdtoi a 
radio station in _ Baku called ■ 
the National Voice of - Iran-' 
Monitors in the West yesterday 
reported that for the first time 
rhe radio station hod urged the 
release of - the hostages. -But 
this call has not been repealed 
in the Soviet press,’; which 
never refers to Soviet foreign 
language .broadcasts. - 

The one-sided coverage of. 
Iran appears to be motivated 
by "* Soviet reckoning that 
Sooner or later the Americans 
will use force, with *'a conse¬ 
quent viHent unfi : American / 
reaction throughout the Mui^ 
lim world from which the Rus¬ 
sians—whose relations with the 
. Khomeini regime have been in¬ 
creasingly strained in recent 
months—could benefit. .. 

Tbe Soviet line appears to 
be echoed in Eastern. Europe,, 
with an , East German news¬ 
paper today calling: the taker 
over of die embassy, an expres¬ 


sion of. "the ifury of the 
Iranian people”.-?. : - 

The Russians . have fre¬ 
quently tried to edrry favour 
with Ayarj>rbfch . IpKHUeioi The 
-were particularly -' 1 fingered ’by 
Western reports that the Rus¬ 
sians' had, hfeJped to - block the 
Iranian request for a Security 

- Council - debate on the' situa¬ 
tion, and. -put-out' aft urgent 

, newsflash denying that :*■ the.. 
Soviet Union hod played , any, 
active part in the. deliberations-- 

- This: pubjic stance contrasts, 
■curumsly:-.; with, the ..--private 
opuuphs; - of Russians ' m . all: 
fields, .who dxpees samaaement 
that- the Americans should: 
have, tnl eraxed the situation : for 
so Rmgl-They.privately admit 
that the's&frure-iof the embassy 
is a gross and unacceptable 
violation of -international law, 
which Ihe .Russians themselves 
could never condone. . _ 

Yet they justify their 'public 
attitudes by ..saying,, in effect, 
that the . Americans* are fair 
game, and. that., anyway the 
American press would have 
done the same’if the; situation 
were reversed.,. 

Ideologists -frequently .assert 
that the role of the , Soviet - 
press is to soppon-ihe-policies 
of the Soviet Commintist Party 
and- state. ■’ ■■■' ’ ’ 'V ■'’ l-- 

If Soviet policy, .therefore, 
does:a .volte-face, the press is 
obliged either to eat its -words 
while they are stHI fresh-.or 
assume that readers mx incap¬ 
able of .cbmpaarinK what.;was 
written. three weeks ago with 
what is proclaimed as the 
truth today. Soviet officials are 
publicly unabashed by the coh- 
nradknons' this entails. 


Khomeini envoys hold talks 
with Kurds on autonomy 


India’s ‘oil diplomacy’ at 
odds with Garter appeal 


Mahabad, Iran, Nov 22.—Rep¬ 
resentatives of Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini are holding talks with 
Iranian Kurdish leaders on 
their demands for autonomy 
within Iran. 

A three-man mission last 
night met members of the 
Iranian Kurdistan Democratic 
Party, long banned under the 
Shah and still not_ officially 
recognized although it operates 
openly. 

The party is the hub of tbe 
Iranian Kurds’ political move¬ 
ment and controls the Pesb 
Merga guerrillas who are in 
milirary command of most 
Kurdish towns in western Iran. 

Tbe delegation composed of 
?.Ir Dariu&h Forhar, a state 
minister. Ayatollah Shohabi and 
Mr Hasfaem Abaghian, former 
Minister of the Interior, was 
expected to meet Shaikh Ezze- 
din HosseinL, die Kurdish 
spiritual leader, later today or 
tomorrow at a secret location 
outside Mahahad. 

Kurdish leaders told repor¬ 
ters today that if they did not 
gee final acceptance of their 
autonomy demand in writing 
during the talks, they would no 
longer observe a ceasefire. in 
force since the mission's first 
visit to Kurdistan earlier this 
month* 

They had received with * re¬ 
served optimism ” a message 
to the Kurds last week by 

Arabs denounce 
attack on 
great mosque 

Tunis, Nov 22.—the attack 
try armed zealots on file Great 
Mosque in Mecca was de¬ 
nounced by delegations attend¬ 
ing the Arab League summit 
conference here. president 
Habib Bourgmba of Tunis, in 
a message to King KbaKd of 
Saudi Arabia, praised the firm 
and energetic action of the 
Saudi ruler in the face of the 
n M deplorable events" in the 
Mosque. 

There were also expressions 
of support for Saudi Arabia 
from Ahmed Bensouda* a 
counsellor to tbe Royal Cabinet 
of Kin; Hass an of of Morocco 
and the North Yemen dele¬ 
gation. 

Reporters covering the sum* 
mit were told by Mahmoud 
Labedi. a spokesman for the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion (PLOl that hostages held 
by Muslim students at the 
American Embassy in Tehran 
would be freed if tbe deposed 
Shah left the United States. 


Ayatollah Khomeini who said 
that their demands bad been 
accepted. He was not specific, 
however, on the crucial ques¬ 
tion of how to define autonomy. 

For the Kurds, who say. they 
number six million in Iran, 
autonomy means self-rule ex¬ 
cept for foreign policy, armed 
forces, monetary policy and 
long-term economic projects. 

They wanr to remain part of 
Iran and,, apart from a con¬ 
siderable m ovem ent back and 
forth across tbe borders with 
Iraq and Turkey to buy and 
sell arms and food, have few 
political Hnks with the other 
Kurds in Turkey, Iraq, the 
Soviet Union. Syria and Leba¬ 
non. 

Kurdish guerrillas control 
most towns in die four -pro¬ 
vinces inhabited by Kurds, tn 
Mahahad, the guerrillas stroll 
throngh the busy streets car¬ 
rying Soriet-made Kalashnikov 
assault rifles or army-issue G35, 
hand grenades, pistols, daggers, 
and ammunition. 

The army and Revolutionary 
Guards soy in their barracks 
on the edge of the town. Un¬ 
armed off-duty soldiers walk in 
small groups through the cen¬ 
tre of the town with no ap¬ 
parent hoscQiyt towards them. 
But there is no sign of the 
Revolutionary Guards, whom 
the Kurds blame for most of 
the recent disorders.—-Reuter. 

U S ex-senator 
invited to 
visit Tehran 

From Our Correspondent ' - 
Amsterdam, Nov 22 

Mr James Abourezk, a former 
United States Democratic 
senator whose law firm acts 
asm legal adviser to the Iranian 
Ebassy in Washington, has been 
invited to Tehran 

In an interview with a cor¬ 
respondent of Radio Nederland, 
Mr Abourezk said: “ I have 
been invited a* a private citi¬ 
zen by tbe.Foreign Ministry in 
Iran to travel to Iran and I 
want to go and try to be useful, 
in whichever way 1 'can to 
ease the psychological climate 
.with respect to the crisis and 
confrontation between Iran, and 
the United States.” . 

He denied that he was going 
to Tehran as a legal adviser to 
I the Iranians. 

Mr Abourezk, who is of 
Lebanese descent, said ' he 
would be' travelling by way of 
Tunis to .'consult Arab leaders 
who «e attending tbe Arab 
“ summit ”, including president 


From Rochard Wfgg 
Delhi, Nov 22 

India, which since Nehru’s 
day has sought to underlay its *' 
foreign policy with' a- moral 
foundation is showing no 
eagerness to respond to Presi¬ 
dent Carter’s appeal to .Delhi 
to use its good offices to help 
bring about the release of the- 
American hostages held- in 
-Tehran.. 

Since the'departure of .the 
Shah Indian diplomats have 
found it a _ baffling task to 
defend. India’s interests- in - 
Iran. These revolve around 
securing as much -as -possible 
of that country’s erratic oil 
supplies which used to run at 
between five and six million 
tonnes a year, and'which were 
sold at concessional rates after, 
the 1973 oil crisis. -Now the - 
most optimistic estimate is for 
1,700,000 tonnes by Dhcember's . 
end. 

India's Ambassador to Iran 
is in Delhi for consultations, 
which began yesterday but. a 
spokesman for the Ministry of.: 
External Affairs today could 
indicate no progress on devis¬ 
ing a reply for Mr Charan 
Smgh, the caretaker Prime 
Minister, to send to President. 
Career. India. seems loth to ■ 
take any strong public stand 
against (he regime of Ayatol-. 
Iafa . Khomeini even after its 
latest outbursts. Delhi bas stxU 


to Roe up an estimated 10 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of pii out of a total' 
import requirement of 18 mil-J 
lion touniesfor next year. 

Reception* of; ambassadors , 
of powerful Arab - countries, : 
given-in turn- recently by Mr ; 
Raj Narain on behalf of Mr i 
Outran SinghVLot Dal party.! 
-and by.Mr Jagjzsan Run, the 
Janata leader, have been a fea-; 
Cure of unorthodox ffipk«natic 
activity.- . 1 

Tbe politicians are not striv¬ 
ing to hack officials in getting 
contracts at prices that '* trill 
not cripple - India’s export 
capacity* but acting- largely for 
the advantage they expect 
from being seen by. India’s 
Muslim voters with the envoys 
of Islam. 

. India's relations with oil 
producing countries have been 
subject to uncoventionftL pres¬ 
sures this year. Libya still has 
not dropped the .lock.it put on 
oil supplies to this country in 
a blatant attempt to.. -obtain 
more nuclear^ expertise from 
: Indian scientists, while sup¬ 
plies from Baud!' Arabia deve¬ 
loped hiccoughs apparently as 
a result of India’s, objections to 
.a visiting Saadi prince hunting 
the rare Great Indian. Bustard. 

Educated. Indians were con¬ 
gratulating themselves, today 
that die fanatical mob outburst 
in Islamabad found no parallel 
here. . 


Beduin who proclaim new Mahdi 


From Oar 'Correspondent. - 
Jiddah, Nov 22 :. 

The Beduin, who on "Tuesday 
seized : control . of the.! Holy 
Haran around rhe sacred Kaaba 
in Mecca, ore from the Oteiba 
tribe,- pbssibly with a sshater- 
ing of other groups represented. 

-Belonging, tn the majority 
Sunni sect; of Islam, they are. a 
brif-seried, _balf : niHnadJC people 
.with grasaftg lands mainly 
between Mecca and' Riyadh!' -' 

The- Oteiba are-a .substantial 
b« nra: prominent tribe, who 
migrated 500' years ago' from 
whs* isr now Qatar, jfthoe an 
Oteiba dynasty . ruled briefly 
200 year*.age> The.Ofl Mhwwr- 
of the United Arab Emirates is 
an .Otefixk-' 

The Ofe2»^ were frequently 
used' by Xing ‘Abdul. Aziz 'as 
gfcock troops: mfthg pacificafitm 
of die pemnsula,' After ius tfin- 
quest of the Hijflz, 50- yeerir'ago, : 
he 'tried to'TsettUf, them; btif a 
. dissident .group .rebelled, bed 


by Faisal aX-Dcnnsh. of the 
Mutair. They were defeated at 
~ tire battle of SibiDa. . 

The " 1 , expected Mahdi M who,., 
they- say, is. leading them, is. a 
figure who appears in - the 
Hadith, or recorded-sayings of 
Muhammad,- rather than- in the - 
Koran. - He is noc strictly a 
mestiah, but be wus prophesied 
as -a dmnely inspSrted human 
who would cleanse Main. ' 

The appearance of a claimant 
is a ra&uar feature at tire. be¬ 
ginning of...each Muslim cen¬ 
tury." Tbe -Mad Mahdi, whose 
men ldaied Geueral Gordon in 
the Sudan, a pp eas e d, at the be- 
gimung of .the last, century. 

The belief -is common, to all . 
Islam. There is. a ; tradition 
that the Mahdi will appear in 
the' fifteenth century and be 
proclaimed .-after dawn " prayers 
by -the Kaafnu - The peopie of 
Mecca ;wil toy to. kill .Mm^Jmt 
he wil 1 triumph send go on to' 
Hbernce Jerusalem. 

“There; he wxLT be talced witlL : 
the . Prop bee Isos, dr Jesus, and.. 
..defeat the false' Mahdi from 


Persia. The nreeness of the set¬ 
ting of present events is being 
remarked on here. 

It is still too early to assess 
the outcome of the situation. A 
farwa, a religious ruling with 
the, force of law, has been' de¬ 
clared that riie Beduin have put 
themselves “ outside Islam ” by 

'their action, a sin for which 
death is prescribed in the 
Koran. 

Whatever happens, the com¬ 
placent- belief that the tribes 
nave bran effectively won over 
in Saudi Arabia has now been 
- shattered. So, too, .has the hope 
that MnsHm . fundamentalism 
has beat satisfied. 

There «re an estimated 
S00JW0 Beduin in Saudi Arabia- 
-They are frequent recipients of 
royal largesse in cash and em¬ 
ployment, but the past few, 
: years have seen the economic 
basis of nomadic existence 
destroyed. One official' ex¬ 
plained recently that they feel 
: Tattle in common with a Cali¬ 
fornia-educated technocrat of 
the nevr Saudi Arabia. 


crowds angry at reports of 
American involvement in - tbe 
occupation of che Great Mosque 
i nMecca. 

Smoke was still coming from 


here today. The American 
Centre in Rawalpind and the 
British Council Library were 
■also the target of arsonists 
while two schools, including a 
British missionary-run institu¬ 
tion, were also attacked. 

The. Pakistan Government 
.today announced that it would 
strengthen " forces protecting 
jail dm lo marie missions. Presi¬ 
dent Zia uI-Haq visited some of 
the buildings set on fire yester¬ 
day. 

> The Cabinet has also ordered 
an . inquiry into yesterday’s 
incidents to find out if the 

situation was exploited by 
,? vested interests”. 

' Today the city and the 
capital were heavily partolled 
by the troops. Most life was 
'normal but a .part of the main 
^.shopping area was closed for 
the second day. 

'" Pakistan .radio said that 
President Carter bad expressed 
appreciation to General Zia by 
-telephone for sending in troops 
to protect. tbe . Americans 
during rhe demonstrations. 


Mr Vauee meets - ' ' 
returning group 
of 13 hostages 

From Patrick Brogan 
; Washington, Nov 22 

The" 13 hostages released In 
i Tehran returned to the United 
! States this morning, in time for 
: ThankBgiviug. - 

The 13 who returned today-' 
were met « the airport here 
by Mr Cyrus Vance, the Secre¬ 
tary of State, who said that the 
Government's chief concern 
must be to obtain the release 
of the remaining hostages being 
held by min'cant Muslim 
students. 

The 13 have yet to meet the 
press and give an account of 
the conditions udder which 
they were held. A White House 
spokesman sad yesterday: " It 
is dear thar they were sub¬ 
jected to very sophisticated 
and subtle techniques, and it 
is also clear that tbeir treat¬ 
ment has been at the very least 
.somewhat more harsh than had 
been previously reported.” 

. A . State Department spokes¬ 
man said today that in the mob 
attacks yesterday on the 
American Embassy in Islama¬ 
bad, there had been a six-hour 
delay between the time of the 
first attack and the arrival of ' 
the. Pakistani Army in suffi-V' i F *• 
dent force to rescue the 110 I'jft 
.or so people who had -taken 
refuge in a strong room on the 
chancery’s second floor. 

He declined to criticize the 
Pakistani authorities for the 
delay and said that the 
Government was offering every 
possible cooperation and 
reassurance to the Americans. 

Five more freed: Students 
occupying, the United States 
embassy in Teheran today 
freed, five more of their 
i hostages, saying there was no 
evidence that they were spies, 
f A spokesman said that the 
men freed this afternoon 
included. two from the 
Philippines and one each from 
Barilaadesh, Pakistan and South 
Korea. . The Pakistani offered 
to stay with tbe Embassy _ to 
cook' for the remaining 
American hostages, if he was. 
paid. His offer was accepted.— . 



















































OVERSEAS, 


'rom Nicholas Ashford 
al isbury, Nov 22 ’ ‘ • 

Bishop Abel Musorewa’s 
invernment began releasing 
criiticaJ prisoner's and 
trainees today, after deciding 
m week- tu set political 
li'enders free before V the 
■ (rival of a British governor; 
i Salisbury. 

Among the first hatch to -be 
.leased were 32 supporters-of.- 
ir Joshua Nkomo’s’Zapu. 
■ganizanon serving sentences 
Salisbury’s CfaDturusi prison. 
:hey said they were Teleased 

• » condition they did not par- 
■lipate in political activities 
n'ing the period that rfaeir 
■ison sentences siwuld bave 
in. 

. One man was barred from 
>trdcal activity until 1991. 

... .cording to Mr Cephas Msipa, 
senior Zapu official. • ■ 

An announceniem that 
. iiideal offenders were to J>e 
leased was made by. Bishop 
uzorewa at a . press coo- 
. rence today. He said that by 
e rime the releases were 
mplete there would, be 
rdly any political offenders . 
ft ia jail apart from chose 
.•‘io had been, convicted for 

- imes of violence. 

Zimbabwe Rhodesia '.would, 
ve a proud record, where 
licical detainees. . and 

isoners were concerned cum- 

---red - with' other African 
■.- uotries, he said. 

According to'official sources 
i77 political prisoners wail be 
-. leased in rerms of the 
inesty announced by Bishop 
xujrewa • today. Since the 
>hop came to power in June, 

- .4 other prisoners convicted 

offences under, the country*# ' 
rurity legislation have been 
. eased. .. i .1 . • 

Most of those now . being 
ed were found guilty'of aid- 
’ and abetting ~ terrorists • - 
attempting to go abroad for 
litary training. . 

Vbout 70 political detainees - 

* .d without trial under the 
ergenCY regulations are also . 

. be released over the next 
v days. Others are expected ■ 
: be set free later. At present 
- being held at Wha Wba> 
enrion centre near Gwelo. 
fowever, there is to be-no 
nesty for the huge numbers . 
people who are being held 
detention in Army camps and 
keshift detention centres . 
und the country under the 
ilial law regulations. ' 
ie Government has not said 


how - many of- these detainees 
there are, Jwt they are believed 
to total about 18,000.'.. It is' 
hoped these detainees will be 
freed if the British Governor 
repeals die martial, law regular 
nous when be takes up office 
In'Salisbury. 

• While, the decision ; to release 
political offenders has gener¬ 
ally .been- welcomed by Zim¬ 
babwe Rhodesia blocks some be- ' 
lieve. the-Government has acted 
primarily to win black Support 
in tire election to be held next 
year-ohee tire present Lancaster 
House peace talks in London; 
have reached a successful con¬ 
clusion. . .“'ft is just . vote- 

catching gimmick”.- Mr Msipa 
said.' ’• 

JBisho'p Mu/urewa said he bad 
not decided Whether to remove ] 
the ban on Zanii or Zapu, . the 


internal parties df Mr Robert 
Mugabe and-Mr Joshua Nkomo, 
leaders-of -the Patriotic Front 
guerrilla alliance. ; However, in 
answer to .a question he said 
be was : determined to see the 
Patriotic From -participate m 
the' forthcoming, election so 
that no one can'sBy 'tii'ey were 
left out” 

He rejected suggestions that 
the 'Salisbury 1 delegation' at Lan¬ 
caster ^House had been hoping 
the 'Patriotic Front would walk 
out of the conference leaving 
Britain .to. go ahead.. with- : its 
“second-class” solution involv¬ 
ing only the Internal-' political 
parties.: • ■ > 

He added - that he. was- con- 
viaced rhe Patriotic'Front would 
agree to ceasefire ■ terms with 
Britain' and the Salsibury Gov- 
emmeut. . 




mmmi 


Bishop Muzorewa: Undecided on. whether to legalize 
Mugabe and Nkomo parties. 


British flag pulled down 
y Lusaka protesters 

-usaka, Nov 22.—More than . 6,000 people gather eef-at .tSate 
• . i.10 people demonstrated-out- Hbuse ftwfay-.tfwc he -expected 

mobilize his armed forc.es ■. 

ause of intensified attacks Referring to ' the recent 


_ ause of intensified attacks 
ti Zimbabwe Rhodesia. 

- .iboui 50 demonstrators 
xbed die gates and lowered 
. British flag inside the. 
unds, but dplomats said 
. e entered the building and 
damage was done. The 
loostratofTs left after about 
an hour. 

resident Ka-unda has been 
' - pp-ing up anti-British feeling 


Ret erring to the recent 
attacks on Zambian bridges the 
President asked whether -the 
crowd could accept' that the 
raids'-were made without the 
knowledge of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. He was answered by 
a roared “ No ”.' ■ 

The President also attacked 
Sir Leonard Affisou, the British 
High Commissioner to Zambia, 
for saying that the British Gov¬ 
ernment 'was not responsible 


Australians to 
speed up 
end of sanctions 

Canberra,• Nov 22-—-Australia 
and New Zealand will end 
trade ' sanctions against Zim¬ 
babwe Rhodesia without wan¬ 
ing for action in tire United 
Nations, in the event of a 
settlement at the London talks, 
the two countries announced 
today. 

Mr AndrewPeacock, the 
Foreign Minister, said Austra¬ 
lia would lift sanctions as soon 
as the peace talks reached 
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Lee demand 
for sanctions 
against 
Vietnamese 

Frome Peter Hazelhurst 
Singapore. Nov 22 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew, the 
Prime Minister of Singapore, 
today called on Western 
'Europe, Japan and the United 
States to impose economic 
sanctions against iVemam until 
Hanoi withdraws its armed 
forces from Kampuchea. 

Hinting that the fighting 
along rite border of Kampuchea 
has developed into the greatest 
threat to the stability of the 
□on-communist Association of 
South-East Asian Nations 
(Asean) since its inception, Mr 
Lee also called on rhe United 
Nations to send more observers 
to the Thai frontier. 

Setting out hi# views on Kam¬ 
puchea in an interview with 
The Times today, Mr Lee went 
on in angry buz measured terms 
to accuse' Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union of attempting tn 
annihilate the Kampuchean 
people. 

“ I fear for the Kampuchea Ha¬ 
as a race. I rhink they will he 
destroyed **, he said. 

He said the conflict between 
the Khmer Rouge and Vietnam¬ 
ese troops near the border of 
Thailand could endanger the 
stability' of te front-line Asean 
state. 

“The immediate danger is 
that Vietnam will violate Thai¬ 
land’s rerritarv by shelling and 
bombing, and by sending troops 
into Thailand pursuing Kamp- 
chean irregulars who, unarmed. 
are drifting into Thailand 
mingling between genuine 
refugees. 

“The long-term danger is 
that if, after a blatant act of 
aggression, Vietnam cap still 
win world-wide recognition for 
a puppet regime by presenting 
the world with what it 
vehmenrly keeps repeating as 
an “ irreversible ” fact, then 
riie future bodes ill for peace 
and stability in all of South- 
East Asia Mr Lee said. 

He added that Asean believes 
the crisis can only be resolved 
if Vietnamese troops withdraw 
from Kampuchea 'and the 
Kampucheans are permitted to 
elect their own . government 
under the supervision of the 
Uuited Nations. 

. “Japan, the United States 
and Europe can help a return 
to peaceful and stable condi¬ 
tion# in the region by not giving 
Vietnam the political support 
or economic succour she badly 
needs. 

said he believed that Moscow 
may not be much more sue- 





Thousands of Kampuchean refugees head Tor lorries and buses waiting _ to take them 
to a new refugee camp in Thailand eights miles from the frontier. It will take up to 
200,000 people. 


“Vietnam Is puiliitullt. 
isolated and etioiioauciHy 
deprived. She needs trade and 
economic cooperation with the 
Western industrial nations and 
with her neighbours in South- 
East As-ia to repair the ravages 
of war and to build a better life 
for her people. 

** She must, hov.ere, first 
observe the minimum decencies 
of civilised conduct between 
peaceful nations.” 

Mr Lee pointed out that ihe 
presence of United Nations 
observers on the Thai frontier 
can inhibit Viefnamese viola¬ 
tions oi Thai territory. “ They 
would bear witness to Vietnam’s 
extension of war into Thailand.” 

Mr Lee claimed thac the con¬ 
flict in Kampuchea is essen¬ 
tially part of the Soviet Union's 
attempts to extend its influence 
in South-East Asia. 

In a biting analysis of 
Moscow’s policy in Asia, Mr 
Lee said the Soviet Union had, 
in the past, failed miserably to 
gain a real foothold in the 
area. 


“ In Vietnam's ambition* ia 
Kampuchea, and in her inevit¬ 
able conflict with China, tbe 
Soviet Union grasped rhe 
opportunity to extend her in¬ 
fluence into Vietnam which 
can help project her military 
capacity into South-East Asia 

■‘The price is military hard* 
-.-.ire and political support. The 
casualties and sufferings will 
be borne by Vietnamese. Kam¬ 
pucheans and Chinese. The 
advantages are considerable: 
friendly harbours and air 
bases which will multiply the 
sea davs of naval vessel* and 
The effective reach of her 
reconnaissance and other air¬ 
craft ”, 

India which voted with the 
Soviet Union against rhe 
recenr United Nations resolu¬ 
tion calling for the withdrawal 
of Vietnamese forces from 
Kampuchea. 

Pointing out that Soviet poli¬ 
cies failed in Indonesia, Mr Lee 
cessful in India io the long run. 
“ Although, for the present, 
Soviet animosity and Indian 


anxiety find a cun ju net inn in 
China.' 

“ When China iuok it upon 
herself in punish Vietnam by 
invading her last February. 
Jndid interpreted the invasion 
in the light of her experience 
when Chinese troops crossed 
the Himalayas into India. 

“ But, whatever her reasons, 
Imliai’s support for Vietnamese 
aggression in Kampuchea is not 
adding lustre to India's stature 
as a principled non-aligned 
leader of the third world.” 

Mr Lee and other leaders of 
Asean are strongly opposed to 
moves in the West, calling for 
rhe recognition of die Vietnam¬ 
ese installed Heng Samrin 
regime in Phnom Penh on the 
grounds that recognition will 
speed up aid to the people 

Putting the Asean case. Mr 
Lee asked: “ How does it 

guarantee that the food gets 
through to the Cambodians and 
not those Cambodians who 
Heng Samrin and his Vietnam¬ 
ese backers consider worthy of 
survival ? 


Chemical warfare used on Kampucheans, Thais say 


From Neil Kelly from a stream at Ban Laem 

Bangkok, Nov 22 200 miles east of Bangkok. The 

The International Cwmnitraa stream marks the Thai-Kampu- 
of the Red Cross in Bangkok is cbean bolder, 
trying to identify a powder While Thai officials declined 
which caused illness among publicly to name tiin*e respnn- 
Kampuchean refugees. The sible military officers described 
powder was dropped by an uni- -■ -* 


said during an interview inside 
Kampuchea last month that 
Vietnamese aircraft had re¬ 
peated Jv dropped arsenic in 
Khmer Rouge water supplies in 
western Kampuchea. 

The doctor said the Vietna¬ 
mese had also dropped a poison 


dentified helicopter earlier tins of chemical warfare by the Viet 


the incident'as a deliberate acr ga s which he had not been able 


™ errnneot " was not responsible 
sa^ he ^tain rej-- ^ ^ zambaWe Rhodesian 

1 ******** would therefore not 
raids into Zambia over ttie - compensate Zambia fw its 

y ear - losses, as Dr Kaunda bos de- 

i nrhian police on duty in- mantled. 


raids into Zambia over the 
year. 

ambian police on duty lo¬ 
an d outside the High 
omission grounds kept the 
rtion under ^ control and 
. (-military police with auto- 
’ ic weapons waited nearby 
. did not intervene. 
esLdem Kama da told about 


agreement. It would also send 
135 men to join a Common¬ 
wealth. . force._ monitoring the 
ceasefire during the. planned 
transitional period leading up 
to elections. 

In WeMington, Mr Robert 
MuFdoon, the Prime Minister, 
said New Zealand would lift 
sanctions when Britain did. 

Coamiemimg otr the Austra¬ 
lian announcement made 
earlier, Mr Moldoon said. 


/He. rejected calls from' null- diet if agreement wo# reached 


Hants to nationalize Sheli-BP at the London, talks Britain 
Zambia and Lonrbo, saying would appoint a governor in 
That there was no point -in the breakaway colony, pro- 
nationalizing such companies claim that it had returned to 
until Zambia had. people muted legality, and end sanctions, 
to run them. • . . New Zealand, would follow suit. 


month. 

The Thai supereme command 
said today that 70 refugees had 
become ill with vomiting and 
diarrbaea after drinking water, 
contaminated by the powder. 

Fifth Cruise 
missile crashes 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Nor 22. 
—A Cruise missile crashed into 
the Utah desert during a test 
flight last night, a United 
States Defence Department 
spokesman said. 

Five of 11 Cruise missiles 
tested have crashed since trials 
began in July but this is not an 
abnormal crash rate, the spokes¬ 
man said. 


namese whose forces are just 
across the border from Ban 
Luem. 

Dr Thoeuiin Thiounn. who 
was health minister in the 


to identify. People inhaling it 
died unle^ given immediate 
injections of atropine or 
ammonia. 

Laotians have reported 
Vietnamese gas attacks over the 


ousted Pol Pot government, past two years and claimed 

Court declines to release 
mayor of West Bank town 


From Moshe Brilliant 
Jerusalem, Nov 22 
The Supreme Court of Israel 


hunger strike in prison, looked 
fit as he took his place in tbe 
dock. Dressed in a leather 


today declined to order the jacec. he rawed his arms io 
release of Mr Bassam Shaka, response to a round of applause 
the mayor of Nablus, or to hear from the visitors gallery, 
an appeal against the Govern- Mrs Langer. in a preliminary 
meats decision to banish him to argument, claimed that the 


Lebanon. 


measure under which the ban- 


It Murdoch withdraws bid for newspapers 


tn Dong] as Aiton . fell bac 

bourne, Nov 22 .~ close 8, 

■x Rupert Murdoch has Murdod 
idoned his attempt to jam had ch 
a-ol of. Herald and Weekly Sydney 
es Lttk the Melbourne-based traded, 
pony that is the largest Notlfii 
spaper organization in the withdrai 
hern hemisphere. bourne 

e announced in Sydney News 1 
iy that his group. News Ltd, copy of 
.sold all its shares iu Trade P 
aid and Weekly Times, and G over no 
his takeover bid was over, warned 
We sold all the shares for Herald 
.52 (£2.90). There were month.' 

00,000 of them ”, Mr Mr 

doch said. The parcel “ We’re 
Id have realized about regwn&i 
9.3m (£10.2m)_ . compact] 

ie announcement was the prices^* 

ax in an intense day on Asked 


fell bade to SA3.75. By-the he was considering-starting an to be six groups, 
dose 8.828J248 Herald shares afternoon newspaper hi Mel- there are, the wor 


dose 8,828,248 Herald _ shares aftemoc 
Murdoch. He "tioes tend to dis- . bourne- 


be six groups. The fewer 
ere are, the worse it is". 
The articel went on to say: 


A panel of three judges said ishment order had been issued 
the mayor must first appeal to —article 112 of the emergency 
a military advisory committee regulations of 1945 which was 
and the court could' take up rhe enacted by rhe British authori- 
case only if he lost his appeal ties in Palestine and retained 

by the Jordanian Government— 

A courtroom packed with ” as f an ^. 
sympathizers, including mayors conflicted with Pj 

! of other West Bank towns who Geneva convention forbidding 


changed 
sy - two 


hands. and in 
million were 


rgest Notification of.-Mr Murdoch’s 
i the withdrawal. came ■ to' the Mel¬ 
bourne Stock Exchange from 
dney News Ltd io-the form ■ of a 
Ltd, copy of a telex message to the 
s iu Trade Practices Commission, i, 
, and Government body that had 
over, warned Mir Murdoch not to buy 
s for Herald, share# for at least a 
were . month/ " ' *• 

Mr Mr Murdoch said later: 
arcel “We’re disappointed, but ^no 
about re^kon&Lble officer of a puWk 
company could pay these 
the prices^*' 
f on Asketf.-whedie* his bid to 


Mr Murdoch's failure seems “That is lie trouble with Mr 
largel.yto have stemmed fpom card yesterday’s principles for 
posed takeover and saying they today’s opportunities" 


would not selL - i° **" that'it was futile to appeal to "uraent 

Announcement of the Mur- Herald objecting to rhe pro- the committee because it was Je ^. e _ d _ 


sfaareholders 


resigned Insympaths"‘ heard pulsions 

ss» Ju sg -^ isi 

^on prevails:” The court re- 


doch withdrawal came after the At the end, it again quoted 
first edition of The Herald Mr Murdoch as having once 

i’on'iafl <9 ooivl- u F.noldnX Yig* c jitoht nr 


in Melbourne, which carried a 
front-page -leading article on 
die takeover attempt and re- 


said: “England has eight or 
nine major daily newspapers. 
I wouldn't be able to buy 


minding readers that in 1977 another successful paper there. 
Mr Murdoch had been quoted The Monopolies Commission 


- • * , as saying: “I.-think if would 
[i said later: ‘ be a pity if I grew any bigger 
dinted, but no in Australia. There are now 
cer of a, .public basically 


ink it' would would say no. That's quite 
w any bigger correct and proper.” 
ere are now The article concluded: “You 
groups ''in know, the man does talk a lot 


these Australia and chart too few of sense. Sometimes. 


the committee because it was 
an arm of the establishment 
that had decided to banish Mr 
Shaka. 

The coun took noie of ibe 
undertaking by the State Attor¬ 
neys representative, Mrs Dorit 
Brinish, that deportation would 
he staved for three days to •Ive 
Mr Shaga a chance to appeal to 
the committe. If he lost the case 
there, he would be allowed 


Mrs Langer asked rhe court 
to order the release of Mr 
Shaka who was detained on 
November 11 in preparation for 
his expulsion which has been 
held up by a temporary injunc¬ 
tion. The judges said the law 
did not empower them to free 
him. 

In the Knessei rliis week. Mr 
Ezer Weizman, the Defence 
Minister, said that Mr Shaka. 


already. 

“HI were to grow bigger and 


Had Mr Murdoch bought half 
the Herald shares, it appears 


another three days to file an avowed supporter of the 


ax in an intense day on asueq..wro 0?er mie of the other now that the Trade Practices 

trading floor of *e g M?Mur- groups, or be taken over, that Commission would have taken 

St « k ““ft SSf^S; be against tbe public him to court for contravening 

« STJTlSSfuS tifw “ Sf*- 1 Stereo I S' like there to tbe Trade Practices Act. 


appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Mrs Langer said she would file 
the appeal tomorrow. 


Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, was being deported be¬ 
cause he was likely to inflame 


doch said, **J can’t answer, 
that”. He then confirmed that 


Mr Shaka, who said he drank passions and disrupt law and 
only water during a six-day order. 


some of their people had been 
killed. A French doctor in 
northern Thailand who 
examined Laotians affected bv 
the gas said it resembled poison 
gas used in Flanders during the 
First World War. 

Eight executions : The Vietnam- 
backed administration in Phnom 
Penh said today it had dis¬ 
covered documents showing that 
the ousted Pol Pot regime had 
executed two Australian and 
six American yachtsmen 
arrested off the Kampuchean 
coast. 

Priest says over 
100 Jesuits 
living in China 

From John Earle 
Rome, Nov 22 

A recent visit to China by 
Father Michel Cbu Li-reli, 
adviser of Chintse problems to 
the Society of Jesus, has shown 
tat just over a hundred Chinese 
Jesuits are living there today. 

A statement by the order 
here said that Father Cbu paid 
j his first visit ford 30 years to 
China, where he was born, 
from June 29 to September 6. 
He saw his family and met 
some Jesuiu, most of whom 
were living in labour camps. A 
□umber of them had recently 
received permission to spend 
several weeks a year with their 
families. 

Father Chu gathered news 
about members of the old 
Jesuit missions of Shanghai and 
Yangshow, bur little informa¬ 
tion about those from the other 
eight missions in China. 

Father Chu. who also met 
other Roman Catholic clergy 
and laymen. “ was able to 
observe the strength and 
vitality of their faith, their 
attachment to the Church and 
the Holy Father, although for 
many years there has been no 
free’sacramental life for Chin¬ 
ese Catholics,” 

These “ do not feel them¬ 
selves to be represented by the 
Patriotic Church, the only 
church visible to foreign 
visitors.” 


Ceausescu - 

cult ' 

reaches new '■ 
heights ? 

From cssa Trevisun 
Bucharest Nov 22 

The first message to cmerg* 
from the Romanian Party Con- . 
gress is that Romania is as 
resolute as ever to guard its . 
independence and to extend it 
by keeping an active foreign" 
policy, dearly distinguishable " 
and mien io outright, disagree¬ 
ment with the Warsaw Pact ,; ” 
line. • ' 

The second message is that 
high-pre-sure industrialization 
will be pursued regardluss of 
tbe energy crisis and strains 
strains and stresses in the inter¬ 
national eronomic scene. This 
means rapir economic growth, 
high industrial investment at 
the expense of the consumer, 
tight discipline, tight police 
cuntols. 

The third message is ihuc 
President Ceausescu is an 
absolute ruler, the personifica¬ 
tion of the country, the nation 
and its party. Romania is 
deemed to owe everything tu 
him, rhe cull has risen to gteat 
heights. 

There is nothing new in that, 
except that this point is now- 
being driven home even more 
forcefully, that the tributes are 
more lavish and elaborate, that 
the ovations are more frenzied, 
and that all this makes this 
congress more than ever a one- 
man show. 

Demands for hi-, reelection to . 
the post of general secretary 
which every speaker reiterated 
as if there was the slightest!., 
doubt who was likely to get the . 
job, brought the audience of 
almost 3,001) faithful into a 
frenzy that lo niving leader, . 
i with the possible exception of 
Kim il Sung, of Norrh Korea, .- 
can match. 

The show might have been 
boring and mosr of the 
audience might have had diffi- 
culties in keeping awake, but. 
j the ynever misfed their cue to 
cheer the man who was running. 

I ir. 

If the portraits adorning " 
public buildings look rather 
modest, and, in keeping with - 
the economy drive, may have 
i been cut down in numbers and 
| size, the image of Mr Causescu 
emerging from the congress 
looks king-size. 

The culr of personality has- * 
obviously gathered new momcn-’ 
turn from the congress. What 
it mgihr lead to remains to be 
seen, but before ambarking on 
the next five-year stage, it was 
obviously necessary to demon¬ 
strate it beyond doubt. 

The ambitious targets this • 
congress is about to launch call 
tor a thorough reorganisation. 

It is being suggested that M 
Ceausescu’s wife, Elena, the for¬ 
midable power behind Roman¬ 
ian politics, might rise still 
higher in the party hierarchy. 
The assumption is that she may 
I provide that trustworthy part- 
i ner President Ceausescu' needs. 

One suggestion is that the ■>' 
post of deputy* to the general 
[ secretary might be created for;;* 
her. Anorher is for her to be 
made parry secretary in charge-* < 
of the cadres. 

Of the two, che latter seems 
more plausible, especially as the 
membership of noth Lhe per¬ 
manent bureau which now has 
11 members, and of the execu- ' 
five bureau, with 41, is to be 
j increased. In order io turn 
Romania into an industrially 
advanced country, the party is - ' 
to be reorganized from top to 
bottom. 

Net industrial production is ■■ 
to rise at an annual rate of 9.‘" 
per cent to 10 per cent, agricui- !. 
tural production by more than 
4 per cent, and investment bv 
more than 5 per cent by 1985, " 
according _ to this programme, 
Romania is to become a med¬ 
ium-advanced industrial power. 
Any real improvement in the — 
living standards is to come after 
that. 

For the 22 million Romanians 
this means more sweat and not 
much else. Moreover Romania 
has worked out a compreheu-. 1 
sive 10-year energy programme 
designed to make it self-suffic- \ 
ient. _ This calls for enormous 
additional investment intoj.,' 
energy rtsources. and means' 
that the promised imprnvemenr •• 
is in fact ro be posptoned until 
then. 


Let off lightly 

Johannesburg, Nov 22.—A* 
former boxer who forgut »■» 
appear in court on a s-pceding 
charge got off with a light fine- 
today when the magistrate 
agreed that punches on tbe 
head might have damaged the 
man's memory. Mike “The 
Tank" Schutte. a heawv.eight, 
was fined 20 rand fS24i for con¬ 
tempt of court. The magistrate 
said the fine would usually 
have been bigger. 


ess controls 
foefd 

^Thailand 

L 1‘rii Our Correspondent 

Wekok, Nov 22 . 

ttempts by MFs to give 
e freedom to Thai newa- 
ars foiled yesterday. A 
rial parliamentary com- 
ee rejected two BSIs that 
Id hare ended Government 
ers to dose newspapers 
raking about freedom' of 
press to the Press Founda- 
of Asia yesterday. General 
•nesak Chammiand, the. 
ae Minister, said: "W 
enxmenc has tried as best 
fan to maintain a proper 
nee among severa l va lues ■ 
freedoms *— stability* 
ontd security, freedom of 
* rf> and publication and the 
lie well-being-” 

andan press prizes 

airobi, Nov 27 Three 
ndan journalists ’ ! un¬ 

tile ld§ Amin rc are 
te commemorated • 

Uganda's journo 1 
tar and br-r-' 


Seouioppodtron 
demands ..; . 
new constitution 

Seoul, Nov 22.—South Korea’s j 
main apposition party threat-. 
ened today W campaign against 
a .presidential ejection planned 
for early ness modtit unless the 
Government . agrees, to revise 
tihe ctmsotutio'n. . .i 

Efir'JCfcii Yotmgf Swn,'head, of 
the itew *• Democratic Pam, 
accused .Mr .Choi Hyu Hah, the' 
Acting President, of "fortang 
obedience £nan rite - people " 
under'the -pretext of asstmng 







omsfo 


e • 


ftlr-Ctsoi, ihe Prime Minister, 
■became acriog Ptresadent after 
the assasrinatMm -of Park Chong 

Bee fast nKmsii, ttiuiec rite 
rigorous 1972 - cnostStrathm 
wbich aboSsbeda poptdar vote 

Mr Kfai '■ confer¬ 
ence that's dew ^trganizalfoa 
should be set up co revise me 
cormitutidn.. He saed it shooM 
, n^lirical, religious, and 

■ 1 # -M! w**n a« rwo 




Our friendly sunny island in the 
Mediterranean is just the ideal 
. place to give yourself a break from 

winter: its mild spring climate, hotels 
j which are not overcrowded and prices attractively low 
g are only a few of the many advantages Sicily offers in 

winter. A flight of only a few hours brings you to 
Palermo, Catania or Trapani. From here you continue 
test by hired car (Avis, Hertz. Eurapcar) or by touring 
W bus. Highways totalling 450 miles (of which 300 tollfree) 

' and good roads connect the most interesting beautyspots 
orr the island: Palermo. Segesta, Selinunte, Agngento, Taormina, 


Catania. Unique museums, Greek 

theatres, Byzantine mosaics, * 

Arabian-Norman cathedrals, 

baroque churches and typical 

white villages clustered on hilltops will place you in a 

different fascinating world. The warm hospitality of the 

Sicilians, the overwhelming landscape, and of course 
the savoury kitchen and delicious wines, it all will make 
you happy you came fo Sicily. 
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For programs contact travel agents and ALITALIA. 

General information: Italian State Tourist Office (EMIT), London. 
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power in N Ireland 


rHouse of Commons.' 

’S'hc Government wa*. determined 
seek ways of transferring power 
4o elected representatives in North- 
-ern Ireland-, Me Humphrey 
■^iKins. Secretary of State for 
■fiortbera Ireland, said at Question 
;nme.' 

•* He said that he had not yet 
Received any formal letters of reply' 
ro) his invitation to Ulster political 
"parries to attend tans conference on 
‘‘■the;, reform of local government. 
Tmitatioas had gone to the Ulster 
Unionist Party, the Democratic 
'Unionist Party, die SDLP and the 
TUJiance-Barry. 

Sir Hilary MiUer (Bromsgrove and 
'fiedditcb,. CJ—As all these parries 
■expressed an interest in a greater 
measure of self-government during 
the election, there Is a great deal 
to he discussed, such as the role or 
“agriculture, commerce and in¬ 
dustry, and therefore the parties 
would be well advised to attend 
jhc conference Tor that purpose. 
Mr Atklxis—The Government's 
-policy is to seek acceptable ways of 
restoring power to locally elected 
parties In Northern Ireland. There 
js a great mass of detail to be 
discussed and a great many' mat¬ 
ters which, need to be worked out 
between the parties. 

• T r believe that a ■ conference at 
which an the perries could sit 
down together would be die best 
way-to make progress 

Sdr Marlin Flannery (Sheffield, 
Hillsborough, Lab)—Could J place 
An record how sad I am mat Mr 
Gerard FItt has seen fit to leave 
the leadership of his party? 

Does be think that any real 
progress mil emerge from this 
conference? Which parties does he 
think will not come? 

Mr Atkins—I endorse what he said 
aboot Mr Fitt whom we have all 
known for many years. It must be 
a sad moment for him to have felt 
It necessary to resign from the 
leadership of the party which he 
founded. 

I cannot give trim any firm infor¬ 
mation about who will attend. I 
have bad no formal replies. 

Mr Ivor Stanbrook (Bromley, Orp¬ 
ington, C)—Mr Atidns bad made 
an honourable and praiseworthy 
attempt to achieve the 
Impossible—to get all the parties 
to a^ee to a solution to this prob¬ 
lem. 

As it appears this attempt will be 
unsuccessful, ought not the Gov¬ 
ernment to he considering its own 
solution to the problem, as 
announced in the manifesto? 

Mr Atkins—The Government is 
determined to seek ways of trans¬ 
ferring power to the elected repre¬ 
sentatives in Northern Ireland. The 
right course Is to discuss with the 
people who will be exercising tbat 
power how best it can be done. The 
Government feels that a conference 
Is the best way of doing it. 

We shall not lose sight of our 
objective. 

Mr Gerard Fitt (Belfast, Westl— 
The overwhelming majority of 
people of all religions and cultures 
in Northern Ireland want to see 
political advance. They have given 
no instructions to their leaders to 
boycott this conference. They des¬ 
perately want their leaders to 
attend. 

The document drawn up for 
consultation could have been more 
diplomatically worded to assure 
people of the minority population 
.that their aspirations were not 
being totally excluded from any of 
the discussions about to take place. 
Section A—Tke Five follows 

AH is not lost. Even now. If he 
is prepared to give an indication to 
the minority population through 
’tbeir leaders In the SDLP, he may 
stilt find them at the conference 
tabic. 

-Mr Atkins—1 take heart from that. 

I recognize the aspirations of die 
minority community. As for the 
internal government of Northern 
Ireland, the Government is deter¬ 
mined to ensure that (heir Interests 
are taken care of. 

People talk about an Irish 
dimension. It means some things to 
.some people and other things to 
ocher people. Of course there is an 
Irish dimension. It is a practical 
one—how two communities living 
on the same island can help each 
other. 

One example to which I attach 
particular importance is the ques¬ 
tion oi energy and electricity 
| where they could help each other. 
’The question of reconnecting the 
electricity grids is under discussion 
with Dublin. 

An elected representative body 


in Northern Ireland would have the 
opportunity of working- out for 
itself the precise nature of its rela¬ 
tionship with the Republic in 
respect of those matters in which 
it had. transferred responsHrility- 
The Rev lan Paisley (North 
Antrim, Dem U)—As two parties 
Invited to the conference are sot 
going to accept the- invitations— 
the -Official Unionists and the 
SDLP—would it not be advisable if 
he calls a conference of; the elected 
represented res in this Douse, as 
they have a mandate from the 
people of Northern Ireland? 

Mr Atkins—As I have not' bad 
formal replies, 1 cannot say yet 
how many people wiil say they will 
or will not come. The elected 
representatives have a major pare 
to play. Any proposition -put for¬ 
ward by tbe-Govenmrenc wffl need 
to come to this House and MPs 
wi0 have the'final say. 

"When I made a statement three 
weeks ago there were requests 
from all sides that the matter 
should be discussed.before the con¬ 
ference assembled.' I agree tins 
would be a good Idea. 

Mr Brynmor John, Chief Opposi¬ 
tion spokesman on Northern Ire¬ 
land (Pontypridd, Lab)—The. res¬ 
ignation or Mr Fitt would he.a 
tragedy not otriv to the party, he 
founded bat to the co m m anf ty he 
served so well. He joins a growing 
baud of Northern Ireland MPs who 
are not invited to the talks as at 
present constituted. Would Mr 
Atkins, in view of this growing 
number, reconsider his Strategy of 
■ the favoured four?.- • 

- Can he by the time the debate ot 
Ms document comes about, if.not 
now, give us hiv considered view as 
to what tile position will be If, as 
rumoured in the newspapers, two 
out of the four parties invited do 
not accept? 

Would Mr Atkins consider pub¬ 
lishing tbe letter be sent to the 
SDLP last night and report in The 
Times today ? The report appears 
to modify ids discussion document 
and ought therefore to be read in 
full in conjunction with the discus¬ 
sion document. 

Mr Atidns—T will consider any 
proposals he wishes to put to me. I 
do not think I am in a position to 
answer hypothetical questions 
about what to do if certain things 
happen. It seems to tbe Govern¬ 
ment right that the people at the 
conference should be the leaders of 
the main political parties in North¬ 
ern Ireland. 

It is regrettable that Mr Fin Is 
no longer the leader of a political 
party. That does not alter the fact 
that the party of which he was 
until recently the leader is still a 
potent force in the land. 

The Rev Robert Bradford (Belfast. 
South. Off UU)—In view of recent 
political developments in Northern 
Ireland, tbe proposed conference la 
rather futile. When will he bring to 
the House proposals for the reform 
of local government in Northern 
Ireland and for a devolved parlia¬ 
ment ? 

Mr Atkins—I do not think It la 
futile yet. If it transpires nobody 
conies, the Government will have 
to find another wqy forward. Tbe 
Government is determined to find 
a way forward which is acceptable 
to the people of Northern 
Ireland—they were the ones -who 
mattered. 

Mr James Killedder (North Down, 
UU)—He will get the views of the 
Ulster people by making sure Uls¬ 
ter MPs are at this conference. 
Will Mr Atidns press ahead with 
the conference no matter who 
attends it and ensure any agree¬ 
ment is put before the Ulster 
people to decide at a referendum? 
Mr Atkins—That is obviously one 
way forward. The Government is 
determined to find a way forward 
and come to the House with 
recommendations. It is my earnest 
wish to come to the House know¬ 
ing that what 7 recommend has tbe 
support of the people of the pro¬ 
vince. 

During later questions. Mr 
Stephen Ross (Isle of Wight, L) , 
asked—On the apparent refusal of | 
the SDLP to Join the talks, could 
not the good offices of the Prime 
Minister of the Republic be used to 
encourage them to do so? (Some 
laughter.) 

Ur Atkins—I do not ko«w of such 
a refusal yet. I am waiting to hear 
an official answer to my invitation. 
But It is in the interests of the 
SDLP, as much as those of every¬ 
one else in the Province, that they 
should come to talk under my 
chairmanship and discuss bow bet¬ 
ter we can govern the Province. 


There were some signs that the 
United Kingdom's efforts to bring 
home io her EEC partners the 
seriousness and urgency of the 
problem of her share of the Com¬ 
munity budget had begun to bear 
fruit. Sir Geoffrey Howe, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, said in 
opening a debate on the European 
Communities budget and the 
United Kingdom’s contribution 
towards lt- 

Sir Geoffrey Howe (East Surrey, 
C) said he had heard no argument 
which justified the portion under 
which the United Kingdom was 
transferring substantial resources 
to richer member states through 
the EEC budget If nothing was 
changed, the country seventh in 
order of gross national product 
would be by far and away the lar¬ 
gest contributor to the budget in 
3980. 

Tbe draft budget, as amended, 
wav established by the Council of 
Ministers and subsequently re¬ 
ferred to the Earopean Parlia¬ 
ment. All the proposals made by 
the Parliament would to a con¬ 
siderable extent reinstate the 
reductions made by the Council 
in the preliminary budget. The 
total effect would be to increase 
the commitments in tbe budget 
by nearly 10 per cent from 
£U,O0Om gross to E32,000m gross. 

The Financial Secretary (Mr 
Nigel Lawson) would be discuss¬ 
ing the proposals made by the 
European Parliament with Banis¬ 
ters of other member states to¬ 
morrow (Friday). He would again 
convey the Government's general 
approach to the need for restraint 
in expenditure but would be con¬ 
cerned also to uphold the decision 
of the Council of Ministers on tbe 
total expenditure. He would in 
due course inform the House of 
the outcome of the discussions in 
the budget Council. 

The even more pressng and 
more snbsdantal question was that 
of tbe United Kingdom’s share of 
the bndgec. Member states bad 
come increasingly to recognise die 
exisauce of an inequity in the 
Community’s budgetary mrange- 
meuts and of tbe need for some 
action to curb it. It bad yet to 
grasp the full scale of the pro¬ 
blem and to accept the necessary 
radical nature of tbe measures 
essential to find a solution that 
matched up to the problem. 

Tbe Commission’s forecast 
showed that by 1980 the United 
Kingdom would be one of only 
two significant net contributors to 
the budget. In 1980 it would be 
El.OOOm, which would be at least 
40 per cent higher than Ger¬ 
many’s GNP per-bead was twice 
that of the United Kingdom’s. 
While Germany’s net contribution 
had in recent years stabilized and 
even declined, Britain’s bad been 
raised. 

The United Kingdom’s excessive 
payments to the Community were 
the result of the cost of the high 
net contribution. In 13S0. when 
Britain's share of the Community 
GNP would be around 16 per cent. 


Britain would fisa flceover 20 per 
cent of the budget but get back 
only 10 per cent or even less. 
There could be no ju st ifi cation 
for the burden w hich those 
arrangements placed on the 
United Kingdom. 

Britain had not sernght to 
argue, afthoogh ft might have 
done, that the United Kingdom 
should expect to be a net bene¬ 
ficiary as were the other two less 
prosperous member states. Tbe 
balance of the budget at present 
embraced redistribution with a 

vengeance so that It undistributed 
to chose who had from those who 
at present bnd sot. 

The restructuring of file Com¬ 
munity budget, wtrfch was en¬ 
visaged at tbe time of accession, 
bad nor taken place. There were 
those in the Community who 
complained that the United King¬ 
dom was now seeking another 
renegotiation. He rejected that 
argument. The solution to, tbe 
United Kingdom’s emerging 
budgetary problems devised in 
Dobtin In 1975 had proved 
inadequate. 

There were a number of mis¬ 
conceptions and misnnderttand- 
ines in the argument aboot 
Britain’s position which he would 
like to take this oppor tuni ty of 
correcting. Tbe first was that 
North Sea. odl had so transformed 
tbe United Kingdom’s stnation 
That Oils country should have no 
difficulty in shouldering the bur¬ 
den thrust upon it- 

Thar was quite without founda¬ 
tion. Oil alone would not make 
the United Kingdom rich by EEC 
standards, tven if ofl. prices con- 
tinned to rise. The North Sea 
was of benefit to the balance of 
payments, but ofl and gas did not 
guarantee a surplus. Even this 
year, Britain was bea&ng for a 
large current account deficit des¬ 
pite the contribution from North 
Sea activities. 

Another misconception was that 
United Kingdom budgetary trans¬ 
fers provided no indication of the 
total balance of cost and benefit 
to Hik country of Community 
membership. Be bad also heard 
tbe argument that the United King¬ 
dom could arui should solve the 
problem itself by changing its pat¬ 
tern of imports. 

Tbe Government could not, even 
if it wonted to, direct British im¬ 
porters to import more from the 
Co mmuni ty- - a substantial reori¬ 
entation of United Kingdom trade 
had already occurred. Between 
1973 and 1978 the share of United 
Kingdom imports coming final 
the Community markedly in¬ 
creased. 

It was further contended that 
tins country most not seek a juste 
rctour . but the Unit ed Ki ngdom 
was not arguing that every mem¬ 
ber should regularly get back what 
it put in- It was not seeking a 
juste retoitr. only the removal of 
tbe present unfair harden. 

Britain’s forecast net contribu¬ 
tion In I960 significantly exceeded 
its programme of overseas aid. Al- 


. ready in 1979 It bad tieeti a major 
factor in frU minarfti g tfcg invtslHe 
surplus the United had 

enjoyed for 30 yesra. 

The need, for 'dotations' was Im¬ 
mediate. Tbs British Government 
could not accept suggestions that 
thin g s , would. improve - in -time 
because, policies would develop 
winch suited the United Kingdom, 
or because the CAE would im¬ 
prove or the United Kingdom 
economy would become more 
closely aligned to that of tire EEC. 

There were ttane requirements: 
tire- solution most act on the whole 
problem, not just on thehigb con¬ 
tribution bat on tbe law United 
Kingdom receipts; it must operate 
in respe ct of 1960 and s u b s eq u ent 
years ; and must be robust. 

Tbe agree! solution must be one 
which would last as long as the 
proMem and until Improvements In 
theCA** sodxrtfaer activities finaHy 
adjusted the balance of Tbeir own 
accord, because neither be nor any 
other Chancellor, wanted to be 
making further speeches in the 
Commons on toe supiect- 

It followed that it would not be 
sufficient to offer a temporary 
measure which afforded relief for 
a year or . two only and leave them 
tn as Intolerable a position as 
ever. 

It was in everybody’s interest 
that jthe problem should be solved 
once and tor all. I fiong term 
developments took place, tbe prob¬ 
lem could disapp e ar but it would, 
be wnn% to resort to temporary 
or short-term solutions.ones then. 
That wooia- only result in tits Com¬ 
munity jtaving 10 fare a -repeat 
performance of tile dtffi dairies in a 
vear or two. 

He was sot wedded to any -par- 
One solution was an entirely .new 
ocular preference Or im»ch«ag i n . 
and separate mechanism : a tingle 
rule Hmitlinj the United Kingdom 
net contrtbntk®, In a way which 
would satisfy flier overall objec¬ 
tive. TMs should raise receipts per 
head from the present low level to 
one store hi Doe with the Com¬ 
munity average. - 

To secure a reduction of £350m 
In net contribution in 1980 would 
be a useful s ta r t , but no more. 

A revision of the mechanism 
could only provide a satisfactory 
solution for the present tssCh- 
ioexy, if the gross contribution 
were supplemented by provisions 
. to raise tbe level of receipts or to 
limit the level of the net contribu¬ 
tion. 

In the circumstances of the 
debate, it was not inappropriate 
to confirm press reports that rite 
Commission had prepared a 
further communication for the 
European : Council. The full text 
was not to hand. As soon as . it 
to the House. 

He understood that it made pro- 
wax, he would make it available 
poeals on the 'financial mechanism 
which would -result in a redaction 
of the United Kingdom contribu¬ 
tion and . make suggestions aboot 
the' possibility of providing, funds 
for Investing In certain areas of 


Speaker warns LaJwurl^ OT^ 


Complaints by Labour- MPs that, 
they were denied tbe opportunity 
to vote against the Government at. 
tire end of last night’s debate on 
tire Blunt affair were dealt with by 
The Speaker (Mr George Thomas) 
daring heated -exchanges. 

The Speaker warned Mr Dennis 
Skinner; (Bolsover, Lab) that he 
would.not allow him to make false 
statements. He also said be would 
name, any MP who walked out 
while' be was speaking. Mr Dennis 
Can avail (West Stirlingshire, lab) 
had left the chamber. 

The matter was first raised by 
Mr William Hamilton (Central 
Fife, Lab) on a point of order. He 
said several Labour MPs wanted to 
vote against the Government’s 
motion after the Blunt debate to 
indicate their opposition to die 


wav successive.- govenunehts fa# ? /fa*? 1 - 

handled .the matter. ‘ i 

tv,, nnt jf wnvi viWr --TsftM:. 5* mnv3ttatel ?-V because .Jt 

been-itrtrlgh^-;-' 


not allowed to. vote. ■ Th ft Speak m ; 
should listen to 

thojse. MPs-'had- ; been., .8habb5fcg^^^g^g , 5 

question 

confusion the nrst tore when. ,ne» •— i 
got «he-ifaprestion-that’ 
sides scene .'MPS were 

whenter they dtotddlsfre shouted*- ““-J. 

’^be s«»nd*tinie 


m .**t 


1 -ir 


overwhelming “ No^ 

tapes there were. -ya hx$/ ^ 

hfir Tinr ivn -Tondlv. UsnaUwA- went- -i- WBi BOC. 


tapes there were.--tofce$-' a 
*‘e ” bat not very loudly * Uteu 
those wanting .a drriSion -sao 
loundQy enough so. ^tBe "W 


tfrent- 'I- wfil nfit.-kfi »fjer*r-to ^iiear 
^tim make false 

jffir Skinner ^ 

p. •. 


Miners’ pay negotiations 
must be left to NCB 


Terrorists do not w 


The Director of Public- Prosecu¬ 
tions Was studying' evidence that 
the Provisional' IRA _ had a 
- plant” in the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. Reserve, . . Mr 
Humphrey Atkins, Secretary fo 
Sure for Northern Ireland, said 
during exchanges about the secur¬ 
ity situation in the province. 

Tbe Rev Ian Paisley (North Anl- 
trim. Dem U) had said there was 
evidence that RUC intelligence had 
been breacbed and that the 
Prorisjoaals had a *’ plant ” In 
the RUC Reserve who bad supplied 
vital information that could nave 
led to flic murder of RUC 
members. 

Has the Secretary of State set up 
an inquiry (he added) and is he 
satisfied that the other branches of 
tbe security forces are not also 
infiltrated? 

Mr Atkins (Spclthorne, C)—Yea. 
As a result of tbe inquiry we are 


making there are papers beEoretfrfc ' jq nmt&at ili 
DPP ; fit . respect of •• the ■ rate^tp-'.'.ttwaw -.olj" 
which he.feterA '; > >' * Z l" '.tmovnv of 
Mr James _ Mblyiteattx -{South 
Antrim, Off iiUl-rW^'WBS 
a delay of some 15 days La invest!-' • 
gating the Panorama IRA ; re ^ y J?_ 8! 
operation 3Vby was the personal ' „ ~T' 

intervention of the Prime Minister . ™ e . 
necessary to arouse the interest of 
Scotland Yard in the matter ? 

Mr Atkins—There was not a delay Anp rt,i nD , 
of 15 days. The police in the £“5%' 


wtla ‘-SsvnmAnr'itiM MV»n linv-W'"i4 vdfll 


jmse&ai 

•Tins -^Govenffireiit ~ wflT ' be- "mtist 
ready to give any help it can.. 

It may well be (he said later) 
that the terrorists wifi seek to 
escalate their activity, particularly 
If there seems to be progress 
towards a political settl emen t, the 
one thing they do not want. 

Since October 25, 10 people had 


Republic started investigations at dted ^ a result of texr5ri« action 

in Northern Ireland, three of them 
Mr Kevin McNamara (Kingston j Q incidents of a sectarian nature, 
upon Hull, CMitral, Lab)—Wife Mr Humphrey Atkins, Secretary of 
regard to ending foreign inter- state for Northern Ireland, said 


ference in Northern Ireland, what when asked to make a statement on 
steps have been taken by the the security situation. 


United States Government and 
ivhat assistance is tbe British Gov¬ 
ernment giving it in that regard? 
Mr Atkins—I cannot say what pre¬ 
cise steps the United states Gor- 


The Provisional IRA (be went 
on) have continued to concentrate 
then- attacks on the security forces 
and prison officers. Bomb attacks 
on commercial premises have been 


distinct 6ets of voices on the BBC 
tapes. 

Tbe Speaks said later that wbat 
Hansard sometimes beard- and 
what tbe tapes were able tn pick up 
could be very different. The Proce¬ 
dure Committee could weD 100k at 

rtrix miter . ■ 

- Mr Donald Stewart. (Western Isles. 
Scot Nat) said be was repelled at 
the massive exer ci se in brushing 
dirt undo- the carpet. He haa 
wished to record bfe vote against it 
airf supported Mr Hamilton. 

Mr Cana van rose on a point of 
-artier but the Speaker said he 
would not take any more. Mr 
Canavan should sit-down. ., 

Mr Cana van left tile Chamber and 
the Speaker said that if any other 
MP walked out on him while be' 
was speaking he would name him 
mmnedjaJtdy. ; 


in Ulster 


at a low- level, though on 
November 10 there was a series of. 
attacks on such property with cas¬ 
sette incendiary devices. 

Hie security forces have con¬ 
tinued tbeir' success -in. bringing 
terrorists before, the courts^Since 
October -25-, 55.‘charges have been 
brought- for ' terrorist-• offences, 
seven of them for murder and four 
foe attempted murder.- . 

During October, 86’-'people were 
convicted of terrorist -crimes, tour, 
of these .of, mgptec. There has been 
a Bomber m arms r ecowfer ed daring 
tbe past few jweeks -and. on October 
31. GepBSte forces in the Republic 
of Trfifaig seiiqd^a large quantity 
of- vteapons ’itifeuded for terrorist 
use inTtablisi decks. - * -- ■ 

F m - thgr measures are in band to 
provide vgreater protection for 
prison oncers bnd for members of 
tire locally recruited security 
forces, particularly-wibea they arc 
off-doty.. ‘ 


Wage increases must be earned 
by increases in productivity, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher (Barnet 
Finchley, C) said during questions, 
about the National Coal Board. 
Mr Michael An cram (Edinburgh 
.South, C)—Mrs Thatcher should 
consider the implications of the 
miners’ ballot. The demands they 
arc making create grave difficul¬ 
ties for many elderly people who 
use coal for beating, let alone 
pricing coal out of the market 
and putting jobs at risk at well. 
Mrs Thatcher—2 am concerned at 
-high wage claims. They can only 
be Justified if we get much higher 
'output, otherwise the outcome is 
bound to be increased prices as 
well as having an effect on the 
■imount of coal people can buy, 
‘or electricity they can afrord. 
Some would undoubtedly go cold. 

We cannot put up cash limits 
to the coal board. Beyond that, 
.we must leave the actual negotia¬ 


tion of the wages to the unions 
and the chairman of the NCB. 
Mr Harry Ewing (Stirling. Fal¬ 
kirk and Grangemouth, Lab)—Is 
Mrs Thatcher Ja favour of parting 
this to a ballot or not? We have 
always gained the Impression she 
was in favour of ballots. 

Mrs Thatcher—Mr Ewing knows 
the answer. Yes. I am in favour 
of ballots; that will be pan of 
our policy when we come to pre¬ 
senting the Bill to the House be¬ 
fore Christmas. 

Mr Peter Bottomley (Greenwich, 
Woolwich Vest, Cl—ft would be 
wise for NCB and the unions at 
cncb stage of the negotiations wba t 
the implications will be in terms 
of tbe price of coal and electricity. 
Mrs Thatcher—I wholly agree ttar 
we ought to know the conse¬ 
quences of wage demands prefer¬ 
ably before they are met. If an 
increase in prices Is covered hv 
Increased output, then those in¬ 
creases in n-ases are earned. 


Debate on mortgages 


Tbe main business in the House of 
Commons next week will be : 
Monday: Debates on mortgage in¬ 
terest rates and on National Enter¬ 
prise Boards on Opposition 
motions. 

Tuesday: Transport Bill, second 
reading. 

Wednesday: Debate on flic 

economy. 

Thursday; Debate on White Paper 
on Northern Ireland. 

Friday: Private Members’ Bills: 
Licensing Etc (Amendment) Bill 
and Chronically Sick and Disabled 
Persons SAmendment) Bill, second 
readings. 

The main business In flic House of 


Lords will be Tuesday; European 
Communities (Greek Accession) 
Bin. second reading. 

Wednesday; Debate bn the Royal 
Commission and Civil Liability and 
Compensation for Personal Injury. 
Thursday: Isle of Man Bill, Furs- 
kini Bill, Betting, Gaming and Lot¬ 
teries (Amendment) Bin, all 
second reading. Delate on Tor¬ 
nado programme. 

£2 note rejected 

Mr Nigel Lawson, Financial Sec¬ 
retary to the Treasury,, in a writ¬ 
ten replv. said be bad no plans 
to introduce a banknote for £2.. 


Bath sides urged to stop 
fighting in Rhodesia 


All-party talks possible 
on human rights 


Government’s concern 
about events in Zambia 


There was a chance of gqtring a 
ceasefire agreement 00 Rhodesia If 
undertakings could be riven by one 
side to stop attacking Zambia and 
the other to stop infiltrating Rho¬ 
desia. Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister, said during ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr Michael Latham (Melton, C) 
bad said—Lord Carrington 

deserves all the thanks of bis 
country for tbe'superb handling of 
the Rhodesia Conference. 

Mrs Thatcher—I warmly endorse 
those congratulations. 1 hope- that 
both sides at the Lancaster House 
conference will soon come to sn 
agreement on a ceasefire because 
that is tbe only way in which we 
can go ahead 

Mr Peter Shore, chief Opposition 
spukesmau an foreign and Com¬ 
monwealth affairs (Tower Ram¬ 


ie®, Stepney and Poplar, Lab)—In 
view of the season* attacks made, 
oo Zambia yesterday and. earlier 
this-week, bos she bad any farther 
exchanges with .President Kannda? 

Have any direct representations 
been made to rite' southern Rhode- 
sfan authorities' to demand they 
cease these wrecking attacks at tins 
crucial stage? 

Mrs Thatcher—Yes. I spoke to 
President Ruanda on the- telephone 
just a short time ago and said that. 
3f :4 pm. today when me. have 
Planned, recession- at Lancaster. 
House,; we will be putting down, 
proposals for tbe ceasefire. 

We would also.be asking, both 
sides to constrain themselves^—ask¬ 
ing one ride not .-to make- attacks' 
into Zambia, and Hie other to cense. 
induration -across tbe - Zambian 
border.<0 Rhodesia.. 


House of Lords 

■Tbe possibHity has arisen of all- 
party talks on how to deal with the 
Issue of human rights, following a - 
letter which the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Hal is ham of St Maryidbooe. 
sent to the Labour and Liberal 
.parties asking them to consider 
. such discussions. 

This was mentioned by Lord 
-Wade fL) during tbe committee 
• stage of the Bill of Rights Bill, the 
object of which is to give effect in 
. the coarts to the provisions of the 
' Earopean Convention for the Pro- 
' tectum of Human Righis- 
‘/Lord Wade, the Bill’s tagnsor, said 
he welcomed the Lord Chancellor s 
initiative which was betas consi¬ 
dered bv Us party. He felt, ftovr 
ever, that it was right to proceed 
-kvixb the Sill- 

Lord Elwyn-Jones 
Lord Chancellor’s proposals, which 
‘ were very tentative, were 2li ° 


being considered and a statement 
would be made in due course. 

A new clause providing that in 
time of war or other public emer¬ 
gency threatening the life of the 
nation tbe Queen by Order in 
Council might take measures dero¬ 
gating from the obligations of the 
United Kingdom Government 
udder tbe convention was agreed 
to. 

Lord Wade (L), moving it, said 
that under Article 13 or the Con¬ 
vention there was a power of dero¬ 
gation but he bad been told by 
distinguished lawyers that to incur- 1 
porate the Article was sot enough. 
When an emergency arose some 
•ndMdaal Pdght go to the court 
and argue that-the circumstances 
were not such as to constitute an 
emergency and a considerable 
amount of time might be taken »p. 
which would defeat the object of | 

the Biu- : 

.The committee stage «as ton- . 
eluded. 1 


4J| partied to the Laneaster House 
conference must address fliem- 
seUcs ut once to agreeing to a 
ceasefire. Lord Carrington, Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign and Com¬ 
monwealth Affairs, said 

Earlier he had been asked by 
Lord Hatch of Lusby t Labi 
whether tbe Government intended 
to offer any assistance to tbe Zam¬ 
bian Government in defence of its 
territory now under attack by 
external forces. 

Lord Carrington replied that to? 
Zambian Government had not 
asked them 10 provide military 
assistance. The Prime Minister 
fMra Margaret Thatcher) had that 
afternoon, spoken to President 
Kaunda and earlier sent a personal 
messag e to him to express tire 
Government's concent abour 
events in Zambia. 

He u-ect on: The otos: effective 
constraint on further incidents will 
be the earliest possible agreement 
at the constitutional conference on 
a ceasefire. 

Tn the meantime, I <*ail be ask- 
ins In the conference later tins 
afternoon lor an immediate under¬ 
taking from the Rhodesian authori¬ 
ties to suspend all cross-border 


operations into Zambia and for tire 
leaders of the Patriotic Front to 
give a simultaneous undertaking in 
cooperation with tire Zambian. 
authorities to stop all movement of 
Patriotic Front personnel front 
Zambia into Rhodesia. 

Lord Hatch of Iatshy—Win the 
Foreign Secretary take the oppor¬ 
tunity that the Lancaster House 
conference presents 10 make: sire 
that Genera/ Walls knows the fail¬ 
ings of this country about' tbe 
attack of his troops on a friendly 
Commonwealth country? (Labour 
cheers.) 

Lord Carrington—When I pre¬ 
sented the paper on the ceasefire, 
having agreed tbe cons tituti onal. 
arrangements and flic transitional 
arrangements. I said to tire parties 1 
concerned that I tbaaritttbe only 
nay in which ire could go fortrrd . 
way in which we could go forward 
possible, otherwise incidents ^were \ 
bound to occur and it would put 
at risk toe whole ..conference. - 
Tbe only conclusion one - can 
draw from what has happened in 1 
the past few days is that oil parties, 
aiusr address themselves as one -to 
agreeing to a ceasefire. (ClreerS.} *| 


Minister hopes nurses will 
come to UK from Europe 


Hope that uurscs from other EEC 
countries could com eto Britain to 
see what there was to offer was 
expressed by Lord Cullen of Ash 
bourne. Lord tn Waiting, when be 
successfully moved approval or tbe: 
Nursing Qua Bf! cations (EEC 

Recognition) Order. 

He said that its rial 'was to 
ensure tost nurses responsible for 
general care would' in future 
mrougbout the Community have' 
undergone a comparable form of 
training covering the sam ethcore 
ti£al : subjects and Including some 
practical experience, so that their 
training cowd.be recognized by all 
member states and they could 
practise freely in any country in 
tiie Commdnity. - 

For' .cbc United Kingdom, this 
meant relatively minor changes in 
existing pa arm? of frainlng ond- 
cquaUy minor changes la the 


administrative arrangements which 
governed ihe profession! ' " 

This was an important step tor 
British nurses In forging closer 
fiats .-w&tr. • their <ofieagucs -lit 1 
Europe. He hoped'tbey would take 
advantage of the opportunity and 
that nurses from otire rEEC coun 
trips would come to Britain to see 
what there was to offer. 

.; ! Hw Insurance Companies Bill' 
was read the third time and 
pateed. . 

. -Bouse a4jourired,5J pin.- J 

T^rlmraen^ry notices ;. ’ 

Hbtise oF Common's 

raapy a^ li. P rfnnc mambas’ Bills: 
SatAal Security' - i Maternity Grant > 

• AnwMitirqil • BOI -and TbSbcco **«>- 
, S 0 5 , f o1 Atf rVrUMgq. Spflnwr- 
.^nfoartU Sain prnmotlpnr alii, iprond 1 
.. . 


United Kingdom public expendi- 
jure. •, M ^vr" • • — 

The Government was^lad fo tea 
some recognition of tit* point he 
had best making—that solutions 
ng fH f>frd to embrace contributions 

U T^n!Lttf&§faker. and ire h ad 
reoeatstor am fed their objective to 
tea broad balance toJJnlted 
Kingdom accounts ..with - ore 
Community. . 

That was the solution, demanded 
fay equity, -a 114 toe position Fnmce 
with one *nd » fait' times; 
-Britain’s GDP had long been in , 
nrwf whjch rite and tire Community 1 

bad accepted as appropriate-to 
her. He was amazed at United 
Kingdom moderation la demand- 
ing only that Britain should be in 
the same position. 

They were asldng that tire 
Community should not ;nsake is 
more difficult for Britain to help 
themselves by. draining away . 
resources which -Britain badly: 

needed at home. _ • -. 

Mr Peter Shore, Opposition 
spokesman on foreign end Conr- 
monwesSflb Affairs (Tower Ham¬ 
lets. Stepney and Bow. Lab); said 
he found himself fa dose harmony 
and agreement with Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. . ? 

Unless grere were some substan¬ 
tial last minute changes -of atti¬ 
tude, Britain and the EEC were set 
-on a cdBrion course. Tire Dublin - 
y i^ri mb a crisis of major .- 

proportions that few people ia rids 
country bad yet grasped. . Even 
fewer people ht rite EEC ted yet, 
began to understand it. 

Br irain was threatened with an 
economic crisis to its relations 
wifix rite EEC; for four years they 
had-bees nxxumg an operating 
trade deficit of £2,000m a year. In 
the- past -12 months, op to and 
iwflTvWwg September, tire deficit 
hadgrown-stul larger, t . 

With faffing gross national pro¬ 
duct and major cuts hr public 
expenditure they must consider ■ 
that Britain’s payment to tbe 1 
budget was certain to exceed. 
£ 1,100m is the'enuring year. Unless 
tins was changed there would be 
stiB huger impositions by 1982-83. 

It was not just am economic 
Crisis, bat a pOfiflca] and constitu¬ 
tional one few rite Prime Minister, 
Government, and the EBC. itself. 

There was a growing sense of 
outrage in this country on the 
amount Britain bad .'to- pay. They 
were already rite paymaster of the : 
EEC. They would not be persuaded . 
tom tills country, which was far 
from the richest of the Nine, 
tiiooM have «o make' such pay¬ 
ments. Tire tune had come for a 
major change. 

The G ove r nm ent has chosen deli¬ 
berately and rightly to highli ght 
fhit issue. 

I know (be said) Mrs Thatcher 1 
has not received wholehearted sup- 
port from-her EBC coBeagnes. No. 
Hmrfir many timid faces in rite 
Foreign Office od elunritse have 
been urging her to bake a. retreat. - 
but she has not done so,- and I 
salute her for It. 


to borrow 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher,' Prime 
afixrister, ckraed with. Mr James 
Callaghan, Leader of tbe Opposi¬ 
tion, - daring question, time, - In 
berisy' exchanges afroot- interest 
rate*. .. 

Mr cpiteghan (Cardiff, South-East, 
Lab) - asked the Prime -Minister i 
why tire bar not intervened on 
this - occasion with . the budding 
societies-to- keep down ShST rates 
as she ^Kd last year- As rite Con¬ 
servative manifesto policy told us , 
(be- sad) Hat Che ■ G over n m ent’s ; 
plane wotdd ecaWe them to lower 
interest rates, could tire teB os 
What- has gone wrong with her 
financial policy? : 

Mrs Thatcher (Barnet, Firichlqy,. 
O—Excfaange rates are iiigh fae- 
evaxtse too. many people are mut¬ 
ing 'to -borrow. (Load Labour 
laughte r) If Labour MPs did-not 
realize tint, Osey wfil never, get 
their economics' right- -. •• ; 

I -reca&dse that tire Govern¬ 
ment is borrowing too much, and 
the interesting correlation is that 
when Government' borrows, less, 
as rite last Government, did, under 
tire instructions of tire IMF and 
tire - borrowing requirement went 
down, them .tire -interest rates 
went down. , 

Mr- CeHaghan— I <w> not think she 
has answered my question. Her 
mairifesfO'sazd they would only 
get down interest rates because 
thefr tax cxrts -would help, and 
timt. that would enable titan to 
raise tbe deposit -far a mortgage. 

Would she agree to circulate 
tiiis extract from the' Conserva¬ 
tive manifesto and explain , to the 
people that she was conning them ' 
in the general election? . (Loud 
Labour cheers) ■ ' v ' 

MTO -Thatcher—I did answer his 
question. It was just tint he did 
not like my answee.; Ibe - otoer 
factor in borrowing and keeping 
up . interest rates is private sector 
borrowing to pur up wage‘.sates. 

Hie most not run away with the 
idea that interest rates ere lost 
determined toy Government. -They 
are determined by 'the activities 
of -ordinary men. end women 
demamffnx 'wooes in of 

output and then striking and abb 
companies requiring borrow i ng to 
keep gong. J 

Mr Callaghan—'Why does she not 
just admitVtttar her' policy, is a.' 
ghastly faflune ? (Loud Labour 


Mrs Thatcher—Because ft fa. not. 
(Labour laughter and Conserva- i 
tree cheers.) 

Mr David Steel, leader of the 
Lfoeral. Fatty (Roxburgh, SeOdrfc 
end Peebles, L)-—As tire bundling 
societies are meeting today, what 
answer wffl she give them if they 
intend her of ber pledge when 
she .was shadow Secretary of State 
-for the Environment, tiat the'Gor- . 
eminent would .take action to- oro- 
tect mortgage cams of interest by 
to keep them -below 
9.5 per cent? 

Mrs Thatcher—We fought the'pre¬ 
vious election on tifit -one and 
. lost it, and it was not in tbe 
manifesto last time. 

If Mr Sued is asking me. wfv. wri 
do not now intervene by lending 
the hoOding ‘ societies moneys to 
keep it down, flat would only be 
a possible coarse of action at the 
beginning, of the financial year in 
order that the money could -be 
returned before,, toe.-.end of the 
fi naad « j-;y«ar. - ' — 
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SOOTY'S XMAS SHOW 


THEATRE 


8 


928 


NATIONAL 

2263. 

olivier to pan suocl: Tcm't. Ttomorc 
7.30 RICHARD 111 by Shafcesoou-o. 
At 5-45 Ton'L; DOroBty Parker’s Man 
Scfdfun Moke Putu- • 46-aUns. Plat- 
lorm perf- tku. 75pl. . 

LYTTtLTON (proscenium Staoet: Ton’t 
7.45 A Torn or. 3.00 A 7.45 How 
pace breve. > WHEN WE ARE MAR¬ 
RIED by J. B. PriesUey. _ . 

cotteSlqe (small- anditonmnl: To- 
ntohl 8.00 LARK RISE. Tumor. 3.00 
* 8 00 CANOLEFORO by Keith Dew- 
hurst from Flora .Thompson s book. 
I PrOiuanada acasOA—all tkts. standing) 
Exctillcflt cheap seats from 10 a m. 
day of peer, all 3 uicoitm,- Car. park. 
RnUoant 928 2033. Credit card 
bkas. 928 5052. 

TOURS OF TN8 BUILDING Itncl. 
backstage i £1.25. tnf.: 633 0880. . 


OLD VIC. 928 7626. Old Vic. Conwnr 

repertoire season. WHAT THE BUT- 
- LER SAW by Joe Orton-* an enjoy- 
abty icurrtlous evening ' & Standard. 
Tonight 7.30, Sal. 2.30 8- 7.30. 
Jane McGuHoch's THE TRIAL OF 
Oil ESN CAROLINE, Sunday. Nov. 
23. 7-50. Double bUl standby seals 
on the day £2.75. students £1-75. 
Fur farther tnrarmnuon on the 
season rtng 261 1821 . 


OLD . VIC. 928 7616. CC NCSS-.261 
1831. f Decant bet* 24 to January 19.) 
-- Richard GooMan, Mo Talbot 
;• TOAD OF TOAD HALL 

Golden Jubilee Christmas Season. 


_SPACE 387 6969 Tur-Stut f) 

DENHOLM ELLIOTT DIANE Cl LENTO 
- - In Strindberg'S THE FATHER 

Dir. toy 5- Marowta. "A memorable 
»d vary jenll acted triumph." F. Tm». 
J*. A’ romariablw Impressive and exciting 
nsvieul." D. TaL •____ 


PALACE CC. S. 01-437 6834 

Mon-Thor 8.0. Ert ft Sat 6.0 ft A.40 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 

by Tim Rice ft Andrew Lloyd-Webber 
Group sates 579 6061 an. Freephone 
3381. ’ __ 


Palladium cc 01-437 7375 

'• YULBRYNNER 

* RODDERS A HAMMSRSTETN'S 

- THE KING AND T. .. . 

-also starrloB . 

. Virginia-mckenma_• 

HOTLINE —- 0t^437 ?05P. 

Cam tags 7.30.-Mato Wad A^Sa 3,45 
Soma good srats available..this 
.. wedn 


Wednesday matinee 


‘*^30^ 


-E OY THEATRE. CC Ol-i 

4L-8»L 9-0. Mats. Fri. ft 

•E ROCKY HORROR 

p Soles Box omce: 01-379 6061 

-eaphane. 2381. 


ERION. ■ 930 3326. ee Urn. 379 
565. Group Sams 379 6061 _ 
i 8 . S»l - Ui5 Q ft S.50. Tbur. 3. 
; .- PRI CE PE RFS Mon Ev, Thu Mat 
NEIL SIMON’S : 
tShlinns get to my runny bane,..., 
x. than-most-ccnaedy- wrUun at 
thatr best." GdB- 
LAST OF THE RED 
HOT LOVERS 

■ Mootagm—IS - MARVBLLOUSLY 
-4Y ■» E. New*. caprgloa Hale, 
nt Turner and Susan Engel enliven 
act . .. . GOOD FAT -LAUGHS ” 
_ * ■ comedy _ pac ked with 
B tfTEH ” D. Tel. ” WITTY A ID- 
ATINC ENTERTAINMENT” S. Exp. 


HESS_aa6 8243. Mou-Tbttoa HR 
1.0, Fri- ft 311. -5.30 ft. 8.15 - 

i 0HJ_ CALCUTTA I" ■ 
Tw-megy la.atanolng'*._D. TO. 


«n« 


to Jan- 5. Last 7. weeka- 




. .___ 01-836 8108. 

B.O WiSL S_D. Sat. 6.43 ft 8.46 
THE FAMILY SHOW 
. Is " back whore It belongs '* 

L'IF. ftiu'aJi'EhrT'SEEN 
CAROL CHANNING 

Y«lll HAVEN'T SEEN. 

HELLO DOLLY l . . 

Daily. MaO 

CD Dll BRACKEN 

FUN NY ft INTELLIGENT.’* F-T. 

HELLO DOLLY I - 

t‘ D A-iCCLlNG." D. Mall. 

HELLO DOLLY J 
’. DREAM COKE TRUE:” F; TltH. 
HELLO DOLLY ! 

.' Groop wooMn gs Q1- T54 1SS9S 

niM€ THEATRE.,See. 01-B36 

8 . 0 . Thura. 3.0. Nar. 5.30 *8.30 
STAR-STUDDED WSTf’D.W. 
JOHN iftRHOIJ ■ 

. LO RRAIN E CHA&& 

ANNSTTC CROSBIE 

■GERALD FLOOD 
STEVEN CRIVES 
MIRIAM KARLIN... 

X«d KENNETH WILLIAMS 
IS PERF ECT!ON." Cuortian. In. 

THE UNDERTAKING 
' *' THIS MAY IS sn/|WDW . • ; 
CAST IS SUPERB Ttunnas TV 

KICK fSl cc 01-836.4601 EVWS 8,0 

-'-awA'ati&r* 6 : 50 -- 

k WINNER ’ ’. Erratlnn Standard. - 


PHOENIX THEATRE _ - 

2ND Y^K^TOM^ PPARD 'S 

NIGHT AND DAY 

Dlrecwd by.Pstar Wood ‘ . 

>■ BEST PLAY-OP THE.Y8AR 

Etftnfng Standard Praam Award 


81 from 

SlS 7 *: 


9 am 437.4606 

5.50. 8AO. 


-PICCADILLY 18 1 

' cc boos. B56 

Bull. Thur. 

PETER 

.. HANNAH GORDON 

tn Brian Clorlt’a new nlay^ 
: -CAN YOU HEAR MEAT 
THE RACE? 



PRINCE HOWARD CC 01-457 6877 

Bn. 8.0 Ma t*. Thu r..ft Sat. 3.0 
, EVTTA 

. fay Ttm Rfet ft Andrew UwJ Webber 
■ - Directed by Harold Prince . 


OF WALEB^ THEATRE. 930 


An evening with 


PRINCE 

“‘!SSB*y v 

STEELE 

show 

DAZZLING ENTCRTAD^^^r‘9^»y 
Teleormrh. ".TUNEFUl^ .ENERGETIC. 

ra^uE V “jwiLY enteSt^n- 
RL «es» sat. 

6.00 and . 8.50. BOOK NOW. 


THE: 

BBC 


»EJ,?SrL s 3.?«.s1SS 


___J. 5 ft 

JDLIA . MAUREEN 

- McKfMZfE • ‘ LIPMAN 

in- a- co medy by R*^>wd Harris 

OUTSIDE EDGE 

. «'* ! PERFECT MATCH FOR THE 
WEST END. FRESH. FUNNY «ND 
INGENIOUS.''D.MaB- 

. . .OUTSTDE EDGE 

*• THIS EXCELLENTCOMEDY.*' 
Std. QUITE SPLENDID.'’ S. BXP- 
RAYMOND REVUEBARCC 754 15^6. 

Al 7. 9,-11 pjn. Open Su^_Paut 
-RaymemL om-srniS THE FESTIVAL 
OF gnoTTCA. mity air. condlUtmed. 
• mrtd sensaitonjl year._ 


ROUND HOUSE. 267 ^*4 £v3'8. 

Sat. a A 850. For S woe-fa only. 
Oruclbld Theatre, Shernold In. 

' THE GLASS MENAGERIE - 

• -Urtlh GLORIA GRAHAMt. ^ ’ ' 


.THEATRES 

ROYAL COURT. 730 1745. Son. 26 
Nov. at 8 p.m Tkts. mn. £5,00. 
VICTORIAN MUSIC HALL To alti ot 
Uta Court with Pvsav Ashcroft. Keith 
MlchelL John Mo [Tali, Mas Walt and 
- nan. 


EjM 




ST GEORGGS .THEATRE ’ S ’ 607 

1128. evps. 7.50. Mau. TW ft 
Thar. 2.30- TMT. Tomer ft Tuc. 
Mat. nact. 

JULIUS CAESAR 

Mon., fue. £vb. ft Wed. AS YOU 
LIKE IT. 24 hour booking service. 
Trad. Jan. Sato. 12 to 5 PJto.. Adm. 
SOn 

ST MARTIN'S. 636 2443. Etna, 8.00. 
Mato ton. 2.45. 8at. 5.00. 8.00 
AGATHA CHRISTIE'S 

THE MOUSETRAP 
. 27TH YEAR ! 


Slliiiiiiiiil 

VAUDEVILLE 01-836 9988. Eras. 8.0 
SdL 5.50 ft 8.50. Wed. Mat. 2.45 
ALAN BfeTKS in 

STAGE STRUCK 

” A SPLENDID NEW THRILLER 
FROM SIMON CRAY " The Ubu 
" A COMEDY-THRILLER BOTH 

COMIC AND . THRILLING " F. Times 

VICTORIA PALACE CC ~ ' 

01-828 4755'6- . 01-834 1317 

- Evgs. 7.30. MOU. Wed ft Sat. 2.45 - 

. ANNIE 

4* Thera ’ 1* no haaotor. evening la 
. town "—0*1 ty Mail. 

. ANNIE 

SI Unbeatable family a mart* (urn Wit ”— 
Ofaerver. 

ANNIE 

IS li’i para magic "—O. Expraa*.-/' 

. ANNIE 

II A great (right oat "—The Time*. 
ANNIE \ 

••This •hour’s gat evenrtfring , ’-— 

■ New*- of the World. 

ANNIE 

" On* of the moat mnnifhxn rantfali 
yon wilt ever eeo ,,r People. 

Group Sales Box Office. 01-379 6061 
or Freephone 2381. 


WESTMINSTER G.C. S. 834 0283. 
WkdA 2-3U ft 8.00. Sat* 2.30 ft 5.50 
Tho Motical Theatre Company In 
JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING 
-TECHNICOLOR DREAM CO AT 
~ * - • br rtm Rice and 

■ AniJreur Lloyd Webber 

RirrM Pant John 

Tickets £5 25. £4.25. £5.33. Nov.-l- 
-Jan. 19 ONLY. Group Safe* 01-579 
6061. . 
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Individual and 
[highlyenjoyable. 

Ithasbeen 
I breaking box office 
[records everywhere 

. AlXXMIO£«<auJ<H EVEMNOSWOMM^ 
' France Brawrift 

|7V^?h PfTYO 



mow occusNEntEsamnoN 

CATfc TWO 

ONCMA-mRUSBL SQUARE 

Tei.837-8402 /837-1577 

HMM MB Mk MO *M 


NCR erentna I 

DEATHTRAP 


I NEARLY LEAPT OUT OF MY 
SKAT ." P. Tei. • • - 

DEATHTRAP 
A MURDER MASTERPIECE." 
u. Mail. 
DEATHTRAP 

. THE BEST THRILLER." D. Tel. 


3C THEATRE CCS 0I-4o7 1092 

.n. to Fit eva 8 0. juats. Wed 3.0 
Saturdays 5.0 ft 8-3Q 
ANTON RODGERS 
CEMMA CRAVEN 
DIANE LANCTON-. . . 

ANDREW C- WADSWORTH A 
DAVID HEALEY In. 

THE KIT MUSICAL 

SONG KOOK 

«~SPWfi MMU u jK:. 

W. THE BEST BRmSHMUaiCAL. 

This YEAR Ain A nWBOME 

• ■■ e Tlnmti " VERY FUNNY. 
•TEN HILARIOUS^. RRCHRjnsp 
TH DELIGHT.” EVC. STAND- 
pn. • • 

JVSR loo pgRFORMAWCeS: 


ENWICH THEATRE l&f 

66. Ever 


Evonlnos 8.0.'Mat. Sat. 2.3g. 
BMARVboaodtal 
rtormance." F.T. Od tstan ahiB . 
WMT, ill I SEMI A LCrrtnTTO 
t LOVE w Btmlce Rubftna. * 
nuuitotifl blend u abntrdMy_ aria 


. iu*e a 


_■ . 9ura 

large puMlc.*' C. Bl 


lonancy.” S- 7fl.‘ “ Both funny 
o tragic.'’' e: .News- “ »w 10 


PSTBAD, 722 9301. Now Pros'M 
>ys. s. Oku. wna. 7. Subs. 8.- 
UNCLE VANYA 

jjnton CfteShPV. A mn* «nl*P 

Pam Qcaw with Jeon Andonon. 
Ida Bralp, Maurice .Qo-ih.mi. TUw.’. 
•wthorn*. lilt Holm. Fnwii LRl'rr 

.thqny 0 Donnell, .inson Sira<Wni- 

r. tab Nauru MPeklnr. 


A FILM BF MAX OPHULS 



FROMASTOBT BY STEE&NZWEtG 

STABBING JOAN i<JNTAniB LOUIS JOUBDAN 

"MAX OPHULS is a director I revere above 
all others-yes, even Hitchcock, Ford, 
Hawks, Bergman, Renoir. In my list of my 
ten best movies there will always be a 
place for UTTER RON AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN" Margaret Hnxman,THE DAILY MAIL 
"One i of the cinema's greatest directors" 

Tony FUyns^TlME OUT 

NOW! CAMDEN 

DAIUfAT4*&.4Q-V.BO - ” 

OPPOStTt EupBtTOWN TlBE 5UTHW 

SHOWKfOR-TH£ FffiSTTINE 

w ns cowuie vatsim 

Ait.Artificially* BdlMtso 



Camden Town485 2443 


THE ARTS 


The Vienna connexion 


Letter from an 
Unknown Woman (A) 
Camden PJaza 

A Little Romance (A) 
Warner West End; 
ABC, Shaftesbury 
Avenue 


Martin (X) 

Cinecenta ; Screen on 
the Green 


Tbe Jericho Mile (AA) 
ABC, Shaftesbury 
Avenue; Classic, 
Haymarkel; Studio, 
Oxford Street; Scene, 
Leicester Square 


Yesterday’s Hero (A) 
Empire 

Beneath the Valley of 
the Ultravixens (X) 
Eros 


Tbe return of Max Opauls’6 
Letter from an Unknown 
Woman thirty years after it was 
made would be putting tbe 
opposition co the test in any 
week, bur tins week, as it 
happens, there is barely any 
competition. 

Ophuls adapted the film in 
Hollywood from rbe period 
novelette by Stefan Zweig. 
Louis Jour dan was borrowed 
from David O. SeLmick co play 
Stefan Brand, a playboy con¬ 
cert pianist who returns home 
to pack hastily and thus avoid 
a duel with another angry hus¬ 
band (“Honour is a luxury 
only a gentleman can afford **), 
when his manservant, both 
dumb and ail-knowing, hands 
him a letter. It begins: “By 
the time you read this letter, I 
may be dead....” And tbe film 
continues, by a series of 
extended flashbacks, to tell tbe 
sad story of the gjrl who fell 
in love with hhn. 

Joan Fontaine gave to the 
parr of Lisa Bern die her pecu¬ 
liar. qualities of frail, hesitant 


attractiveness and the look of 
silent martyrdom of a lover In 
vaatL The plot takes her from 
being a child to womanhood, 
from innocent infatuation to 
dignified resignation. yet 
neither she nor Jourdan 
appear to age by a day. It is, 
on the face of it, an ordinary 
Forties romance. 

But Ophuls made it much 
more than that. As in Lofc 
Montes and Madame De (also 
revived recently by the 
Camden Plaza) it holds up as 
ao example a woman who is 
seen to determine her own fate, 
taking the lead in affairs of the 
heart and body. Lisa reverses 
the traditional roles of seduc¬ 
tion aa-d, although she is left 
hurt by the end, it is Stefan 
who has been used. She has 
been both predator and victim. 
Ophuls clothes his moral tale 

In rich, opulent sets of the 
opera house, fashionable res¬ 
taurants and cluttered drawing 
rooms of Vienna, his nomica! 
home city. Whether it is rug- 
beating day at a tem.ment. the 
courtyard filled with servants, 
dust and scampering children, 
or the bourgeoisie out for 
their Sunday strut, the camera 
weaves in and among them, 
illuminating the spectacle of 
the whole while eavesdropping 
on a more intimate scene to 
hear a snatch of conversation. 

The fairground and the 
circus were always favourite 
places for Ophuls to plant his 
intricate metaphors, and here 
the Viennese fairground is put 
to- work. He revels in a stall¬ 
holder kneading dough on a 
hook and a train ride with 
revolving scenery turned by an 
old mas peddling busily an a 
stationary bicycle. 

The heroine ot A Little 
Romance is also lo when she. 
too, fails in love with the idea 
of failing in love. But there 
the comparison ends. Her 
“ lover ” is a French boy a lit¬ 
tle younger than herself and 
she is an American in Paris. 
Diane Lane and Thelonius Ber¬ 
nard kiss and cuddle under the 
nose of Laurence Olivier, who 
plays a geriatric pick-pocket, 
using ah his extravagant, eye- 
rolling self-parody. 

Child romances are the 
latest fashion in Hollywood 
and they usually take place, as 
here, under the noses of 
career-minded parents and 
their marriage problems. A 
Little Romance has all the 
symptoms of ao idea which 
worked well. on paper, which 
explains, perhaps, why it 
doesn’t make much sense on 


the screen. The children were 
to be philosophy-swapping pro¬ 
digies who elope to Venice via 
Verona, so thez the inevitable 
comparisons to Romeo and 
Juliet can be made. That is a 
tall order, even working with 
brilliant child actors, which 
Lane and Bernard are not. 

The rest of the plotline 
reeks timllarly of a commercial 
team planning a major assault 
on the market. Farce is piled 
upon farce and each additional 
gimmick overburdens the 
director. George Roy Hill. His 
film ill compares with another 
recent venture on the same 
theme, Robert M. Young’s 
charming, intelligent Rich 
Kids. 

While horror movies are 
almost extinct, this year has 
seen a patient reworking of 
the vampire myth. Both 
Werner Herzog, in his pon¬ 
derous AW cram, and Start 
Dragoti, in his patchy comedy 
Love at First Bite, encouraged 
Count Dracula to leave Tran¬ 
sylvania and terrorize more 
civilized parrs. In George A. 
Romero's Martin he has 
reached, of all places, Pitts¬ 
burgh and bides in the body of 
an ordinary American boy. His 
grandfather knows his strange 
appetites, however, and will 
tolerate him only as long as be 
goes outside the city for his 
victims. 

Romero makes some nice 
twists to rhe usuaJ story. Mar¬ 
tin, piaved with toothy cree- 
piness by John Amplas. has 
abandoned traditional blood 
sucking for a hypodermic of 
anaesthetic to put his victims 
out for tbe count, then be 
takes to their wrist with a razor 
blade. He is immune to garlic 
and the sign of the cross, dis¬ 
missing them as witchcraft, 
and makes his confession by 
nhone-in to a radio station. 
By the end we are left unde¬ 
cided as to whether Martin 
really was a vampire or simply 
a deviant murderer. 

Convicts and free thinkers in 
authoritarian countries often 
subdue their hatred of rheir 
incarceration by burying them¬ 
selves in hobbies, the arts or 
sport. In The Jericho Mile 
Peter Strauss plays an inmate 
of Folsom Prison who isolates 
himself from the other pri¬ 
soners and concentrates on im¬ 
proving his performance at 
running a rough mile course 
marked our by dustbins. The 
prison authorities realize thar 
they have a potential Olympic 
champion on their hands and 



Nigel Stock (left) and Alan Bates 


Stage Struck 
Vaudeville 


Irving WarcBe 

For anyone who may have 
tboughr that inbred theatrical 
thrillers had reached their 
death-rattle with Anthony 
Shaffer, here is a splendid new 
entry from Simon Gray to 
demonstrate yet again that R is 
writers raxfaer than styles that 
get worn out. * 

As usual, with such claims, 
I shall have to ask you to take 
my word for it Taking the 
loftier view of Stage Struck, 
you could argue that the rage 
and hatred thar breaks through 
so much of Mr Gray’s work, 
plus his allegiance to literate 
middle-class characters in well- 
up bolstered - surroundings, 
marks him out as a natural 
thriller writer; 

But this line of argumenr cuts 
little ice when you come down 
such details about the play 
can he unveiled : namely that 
features an ailing theatrical 
marriage in a half-timbered 

Kentish-retreat, and centres on 
the-megalomaniac actress wife's 
callous attempt to boot out her 
professionally unsuccessful bus* 


band. There is even a student 
(Australian, to make the hac¬ 
kles rise) occupying a cottage 
down the garden, and an enig¬ 
matic analyst to reinforce the 
plotting ODce the intrigue is 
under way- It sounds, and it is, 
as stereotyped as any such 
entertainment could be ; and its 
quality resides in the new 
dances Mr Gray conjures out of 
these old marionettes. 

This must be the first thriller 
in which a character has phoned 
the police and announced, with 
perfect truth: “ This is the de¬ 
ceased speaking ”. Or, for that 
matter, greeted a guest by re¬ 
leasing a hanged body from the 
flies and remarking: “So I 
can't rouse your interest in my 
situation?” 

The speaker on both occa¬ 
sions is Alan Bates, as the 
home-loving husband who turns 
nasty when his pheasant dinner 
is spurned. More to the point, 
be is also a stage manager, who 
brings the hard-earned skills of 
Worthing rep to bear on the 
act of domestic vengeance tn 
which he will enjoy the fattest 
of parts, in addition to his 
usual role of corpse behind the 
sofa. 

The part is a worthy sequel 
to the previous Bates-Gray crea¬ 
tions of Rutley and Simon 
Heuch. Courteous and friendly 
at first Sight, it is mined with 


Pna-ograoh by Donald Cooper 

poisonouslv unforgiving little 
verbal twists from which the 
character takes shape as a 
steely antagonist, impenetrable 
alike by his stage adversaries 
and by the spectator. Much as 
I have enjoyed this run of 
graduate sharpshooters, their 
speech often suggests the kind 
of crushing rejouiders one 
thinks up after the enemy has 
gone. 

And it is precisely this point 
on which Mr Gray capitalizes in 
the part of Robert who not only 
stage manages the blank can- 
ridges, tbe frothing blood cap¬ 
sules, and the Grand Guignol 
climaxes along with the 
pheasant dinner, but rebearses 
his own big speeches well in 
advance i“this moment means 
loo much to me to be impro¬ 
vised “ l winding up with a well¬ 
loved encore from the elegiac 
Horatio. 

Stephen Hollis's production 
furnishes him with a worthy 
partner in Nigel Stock who 
springs as many surprises with¬ 
out invading Mr Bates's theatri¬ 
cal territory, and supplies one 
of those intense memories of 
childhood misery. 

Lighting (Mick Hughes) and 
design I Carl Toms) conspire to 
preserve the continuous 
ambiguity between the stage 
imitating life and the stage 
imitating itself. 


Orfeo 

Sadlers Wells 


Stanley Sadie 


The moment in Gluck's Orfeo 
when Orpheus emerges from 
tbe gloom of tbe underworld, 
with its Furies, its minor keys, 
its diving rhythms and its 
harsh tone colours, into the 
duket world of the EJysian 
fields, all major-key softness 
and sweetness, musr surely 
represent one of -the great 
strokes _ of musical-dramatic 
imagination of the eighteenth 
century. Not so in the new 
Scottish Opera production^ seen 
last month in Glasgow and 
unveiled in London on Wednes¬ 
day ; for Peter Ebert has elec¬ 
ted—without even the excuse 
of Glyndebourue’s Procrustean 
dining-table—to turn the opera 
into a rwo-acr work, and neatly 
chops tbe work in two en route 
between Hades aud Elysium. 


This is not the only unex¬ 
pected feature in this produc¬ 
tion, which, as so many have 
so cruelly done before, treats 
poor Orfeo as stuff for a pro¬ 
ducer’s sport. Designed by 
Ingrid Resell, it is evidently 
set in a marquee, such as 
might house a prize-giving or 
garden-party with a little 
platform, at the end—on which, 
sure enough, the prizes (posies 
for the principals) are duly 
placed in the vaudeville finale- 
For the most part the mar¬ 
quee interior is barbed in a 
brilliant, indeed glaring, light- 
Here. as the opera opens, we 
see Eurydice fall lifeless and 
the chorus, clad in mourning, 
promptly enter. The Furies are 
bat-like (or Batman-like) crea¬ 
tures with colourless _ face 
masks; the Blessed Spirits, in 
large starched hats that would 
look eccentric at Ascot, pre¬ 
sented an absurdly stilted 
ballet, with many unnatural 
postures, during that most 
graceful of dances, the famous 


flute solo, and the music that 
followed. Otherwise, costumes 
varied from seven* eenth- 
century peasant to classical 
revival. 

Jr is easy enough to describe 
and tu mock, of course. Perhaps 
Gluck and Calzabigi, by pro¬ 
claiming their reformist zeal, 
opened themselves up to the 
ideas of late-reformers; in¬ 
deed Mr Ebert explains in the 
programme that he aims to 
make good their (alleged) fail¬ 
ure to execute a visual reform 
analogous to their musical and 
dramatic ones. But in the event 
his visual conception is hope¬ 
lessly at odds with the words 
and tbe music themselves, let 
alone with the aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples that Gluck and CaJzabigi 
espoused. Where was the 
naturalness, the emphasis on 
human emotion ? 

Well, they were not entirely 
absent in the handling of rhe 
principals. Eurydice, sweetly 
and (in “ Che fiero momento 



Love from afar—-Joan Fontaine 


give him encouragement which 
he grudgingly accepts. 

It is ground which has been 
covered before and better by 
Tony Richardson in The Lone¬ 
liness of the Long Distance 
Runner and rhe director, 
Michael Mann, cannot help 
expanding his story inro a 
study of the imemaf politics of 
the prison, to the detriment of 
rhe persona] drama of an indi¬ 
vidual coming to terms with 
life imprisonment. Aud much 
of the power of the film is 
diffused by the reliance upon 
the glib. 

The pessimistic ending to 
The Jericho Mile is just as 
inevitable as the laughably 
optimistic ending to Yester¬ 
day’s Hero , written by Jackie 
Collins and directed by Neil 
Leifer. which combines the 
mock-glamorous worlds of 
soccer and pop music. A mil¬ 


lionaire singer /Pan,' Nicholas) 
buys up a football team and 
recruits a childhood hero flan 
McShane). now a drunk, 
despite the opposition of his 
manager (Adam Faithi. 

It is even more difficult to 
appreciate Russ Meyer's 
Beneath the Valley o; the 
Ultravixens on the level that 
was intended. It is meant to be 
a satire on the wealth of pas¬ 
sion lying dormant beneath the 
surface of every American 
small town. But, apart from an 
amuztng up-and-ar-'em commen¬ 
tary, it quickly becomes a bor¬ 
ing parade of simulated sex 
dominated by pneumatic 
women. 

Nicholas Wapshott 

David Robinson will resume 
his Friday film column next 
week. 


Television 

Instant Enlightenment 
Plus VAT 
BBC 1 


Fay Weldon 

Television drama is at its best, 
it seems to me, when it pulls 
more nuggets of goodness 
out of the contemporary 
scene, refining them through 
the traditional crafts of writer, 
director and actor and offer¬ 
ing them to a public who 
otherwise would have very lit¬ 
tle notion of what was going 
on under its own nose. 

Andrew Carr’s timely and 
excellent play Instant Enlight¬ 
enment Plus Vat offered up a 
chilling vision of what so many 
of us—especially the weli- 
heeled and intelligent—are 
doing for faith in a faithless 
world- We are turning away 
from the vague bur patient and 
valuable healing of priests and 
analysts, and falling like flies 
into the hands of quacks and 
charlatans, who offer redemp¬ 
tion throu^i change over a 
weekend semioar. Where once 
the once-raagic potion was 
offered to heal everything 
from falling hair 10 dropsy, 
now the techniques of brain 
washing are used to cure the 
mind’s ills—anxiety, grief, 
trauma and guilt. And, indeed, 
often succeed in externalizing 
these things to the detriment 
of rhe whole personality. Peace 

Premiere 
BBC 2 


Michael Ratdiffe 

The forest was otherwise quiet 
as tbe small SS unit drove 
steadily up the road. The 
Americans hail prepared a text¬ 
book ambush but just as they 
raised cbeir goes in readiness 
to fire , tbe silence was shat¬ 
tered by a trumpeting burst of 
catarrh in the ranks: for this 
was not the US Army at all, 
but a detachment of Second 
World War bufFs from Lanca¬ 
shire. and the Krauts coming 
up the hill were from Kent. 

The Lake District made do for 

the Ardennes and the ammuni¬ 
tion was blank, but in all 
other respects rhe manoeuvres 
were conducted with schoiarlv 
exactitude. " IPs historical ”, 
Tad and Hisenran explained to 
the speed cops after they had 
ripped their jeep off die road 


passionately sung by Felicity 
Lott, did indeed touch the 
heart in Act III. Orpheus, 
viewed through a romantic 
haze, and not without a touch 
of tbe catatonic, was sung by 
the young Israeli mezzo, Mira 
Zakai. She avoids, mercifully, 
the motherlv contralto image 
beloved of interpreters of this 
role, and in the lower half of 
her \*oice produces a well- 
focused, even fine and some 
fine-grained tone ; higher, she 
is apt to shout and sound 
harsh and bleatv. There is 
warmth in her phrasing, but 
too little control, too little 
articulation. 

The Scottish Phiiharmonia 
sometimes plays inexactly, and 
choral ensemble was poor, 
but Sir Alexander Gibson's 
direction had nobility and 
depth of feeling. Incidentally 
this was not. as claimed, “the 
Paris rcr-cian ”, or anything i 
like it, but a bastard text, sung j 
in Italian. 1 


and jny wash the mind, and 
parents Jose children, spouses 
their partners, and society its 
finest critics. 

Wonderful to watch a play 
so well constructed, to listen to 
memorable lines gracefully 
delivered, to observe director 
John Bruce's skilful steering of 
the drama through so much 
horror, wooder, mirth and 
misery to total conviction and 
belief. Tim Wyltou’s portrayal 
of the fearless investigative 
journalist who, alas, was too 
full of fear nor to succumb, 
had the beart pounding use¬ 
lessly on his behalf. And 
Simon Callow's Max the 
oracle—a part and a perfor¬ 
mance, I imagine, cif a 
lifetime—was so convincing, 
the blend of truth and lies so 
powerful, that I all but fell for 
it my self. 

The sweet familiar ironecf-out 
dangerousness of Deborah Nor¬ 
ton’s Viv and Diane Ward's 
agonized nymphomaniac were 
beautiful skilful performances. 
A painful, powerful, necessary 
play. 

A pity that Play for Today 
is going out so laie and with¬ 
out a recognizable time. We 
are_ an increasingly tough 
audience Jiving in an increas¬ 
ingly tough world. But we dn 
not need to be protected from 
our society, or its common lan¬ 
guage. as reflected with in¬ 
creasing power and accuracy 
by television. We need in face 
them. 


and over the fells, “same as if 
it were the Sealed Knot." 
Parkas and battery razors were 
not allowed. 

Premiere — nuw 35-minuic 
plays with which editors, 
writers and producers are 
given the chance tn direct on 
television for the first time— 
has proved a valuable, and pro¬ 
ductive slot. The length de¬ 
mands that craftsmanship is 
learnt first, that narrative sticks 
to the point, and that the mood 
is established at once, and 
held. 

Perhaps because he hiniMlr 
directed a documentary about 
the United States Army Vehicle 
Chib of Blackburn three yean 
ago, Brian Thompson’s Otvr 
There, which opened the third 
Premiere series, was more suc¬ 
cessful with mood and detail 
than with plot: chare was a 
great deal of stalking and talk¬ 
ing before rhe discovery of two 
real German girls camp bg 
beside a lake gave rise to 
pathetic bullying and disorderly 
shoes that blinded Tad, for 
good, with their blast. Nothing 
was made of the Kentish krauts 
at all. 

ft was not much of a story, 
in fact, and the contradictions 
between fact and fantasy, be¬ 
tween rhe real tedium of every¬ 
day life and the simulated ten¬ 
sion of weekend games, could 
not be explored with much 
originality in the time. The 
dialogue, however, shifting 
easily between, in. it wen-, 
Guadalcanal bravado and demo¬ 
tic Lancastrian, was often very 
funny, and the director, Chris 
Lovett—editor of, among other 
fins things. She Fell Among 
Thieves and Spend, Spcml. 
Spend — photographed John 
Curlew. Roderick Smith, and 
the rest of u likeable ca4 with 
sympathy and id'.ill. Tbs ru.suit 
was sketchy, but undeniably 
touching. 


Some of the reviews on this 
page are reprinted from 
yesterday’s later edition*. 
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* By Nonnah Pox s. * 

Football Correspondent 

rUlY^ mnav on the day thar bis Nonhem 
Ireland team beat the Republic of 
By Norman Pox Ireland X—0 la Belfast. Danny 

Football Correspondent BtandcfloWer, the PMT-tLme mana-' 

En^d 2 wre ^° Mearia 0 ^SW,. found votes of thanks coming- 

eSSSm-s Eurepai ctoElon- il 

ship match that was put off by ** teem. He 

otVidaaeR rtiehtni chose that moment of victory to 

ing football under clearer skies at J^.®? * rCadlOfl.tO b 6 l{un B Eflg 

Wembley la^T night. Knowing “ “gjLffi? MW'-’ 

that they aad ajnsadv qualified championship finals in Italj by 

for the finS in S; they com- «“■&.«» from ** 

fortaWy beat the Bulgarian with Republic. He- could never be 
early and lam goals from Watson a censed of being that humourless, 
and Hoddle Mr Blanchflow ex’* decision vos 

The postponement caused the not » complete surpriseWilber 
absence of Keegan, who had to was his using, strange. since the 
return to his German club. This waa tht last feat Nor*era 

allowed England’s manager, Ron Ireland w»U play m the European 


Greenwood, to bring In another dtamplonshlp group that has pro- 



far short 


of bis promising youngsters. 
Reeves, of Norwich City. Watson 
showed the way he wanted the 
game to be played by moving up 
from the bade to thunder a shot 
over the top two minutes from fee 
start. 

But as the surprisingly large 
crowd chanted ** Italy, here we 
come ”, the youug man for tbe 
future. Hod die, instigated most of 
England's attacks, which soon 
compressed Bulgaria Into their 
own penalty area. 

This combination of the old 
reliable and the new hopeful 
brought England a goal as early 
as nine minutes. The Bulgarian 
defence could expect no less with 
tfaeir mistimed clearances that 
perslsently played England into 
possession. Hod die, melding into 
his first international match with 
calculating assurance, penalized 
the Bulgarians when they tried to 
clear Woodcock's corner. From 
the edge of the penalty area he , 
lifted a perfectly gauged centre 


to Watson, who headed in over 
the goalkeeper. 

England settled into quiet con¬ 
sideration of their situation, 
which was that of a team with 
several players wanting to prove 
themselves against a side not 
wanting to be too badly overrun. 

Without adding to their score 
before half-time, England added 
to their control of a match that 
was far too one-directional to be 
competitive. 

Having replaced Tzvetkov, the 
scorer of two goals a^inst Den¬ 
mark, with the busy Kostadinov, 
Bulgaria looked more efficient in 
midfield but without serious hope 

Hod die bad the opportunity to 
crown an exceptionally good first 
a pea ranee when Anderson’s centre 
was headed down to him by Fran¬ 
cis. He hesitated and missed his 
shot from close rangt. He made 
amends later when a centre from 
Kennedy was knocked down to him 
by Francis. This time be used the 
Inside of his foot to score 

ENGLAND i R. ClemenC« lUver- 
doo! < : V. Andcnon i Nottingham 
Forest i. K. Sansom i Crystal Palace i. 
P Thompson ' Liverpool i. □. Watson 

• Southamptont. R. wilfetns i Manches¬ 
ter UnitMi. K. Reeves .Norwich Clw*. 
r. Huddle i Tottenham Hotspur i. T. 
Francis ‘Nottingham Forest i, R. Ken¬ 
nedy > Liverpool'. A. Woodcock 
i Cologne*. 

BULGARIA i C. ChrtMav <Plrln> Z 
R. Korakolev i March Blank* i. B. 
Dimitrov i Lokomotive Sofia i. C. Banev 
> Lokomotive Sofia t. 1. lUev ■ Slavic 
Sofia.. G. Dimitrov i CSKA Sofia t. T. 
Borzov fLcraki Spartak <. P. Markov 

• CSKA Sofia*. A. Jellwknv > Slavic 
Soria*. B. Vrllehkov ■ Lokomotive 
Sofia ■. C. Tzvetkov iSlavia Solta >. 

Referee : E. Frodrmvon iSweden*. 


duced England as its qualifier. Be 
had often said thot be would 
retire before the next World Cup 
matches began. 

The rumblings of disquiet heard 
in Ulster football these past few 
months had not received much 
publicity In England. But first one 
must record that while no one 
would make personal attacks on 
one of football’s most popular and 
honest men. the general feeding 
of discontent could not continue 
to be disregarded by the manager, 
even if he said that publicity 
played no part in bis decision or 
that of bis assistant. Tommy 
Cavanagh, who also resigned. The 
criticism, said Mr Blanchflower, 
was more a result of the environ¬ 
ment. 

This was Mr BlandtiJower’s 
second resignation in three 
months. In September he decided 
to end bis nine months’ associa- 

* 3 ° m? pSSS 52 Danny Blanchflower: decision not a complete surprise. 

than he-had anticipated. He was . ' . .. ... ... . 

concerned by the financial a 4—0 defeat by Denmark in June against the Republic the criticism 

demands made by players he there was comment that a team was revived. Mr Blanchflower 


From John Woodcock 7 ;. - 

Cricket 'Correspondent ----- 
Adelaide, Nov 72 

Just boar short of practice and 
application, to say Doming of con¬ 
fidence, England’s' tatyften -'.aS-g 
-was shown here- -today whin' a 
Combined- 0 Diversities tide, con¬ 
taining no cue who had- -ever 
before played first-class cHckeV 
bowlcd them otit-on a-tolerably: 
good' pitch Uft-. 179. When rain' 
stopped play an hour and three -: 1 
quartets earn 'the Universities; in- 
reply; were, four without loss. 

Watched • by 1 fewer’' than 500 ’ 
people, the smallest crowd rbavr. 
seen on 12 tours to Australia,' 
England set out' at H o’clock to¬ 
rn ake 500. The runs were there 


' .. 

S; 

& -i. - •««; 

• - . " 1; ' 

< • *■> 




for .the taking* or & It seemed. 
Bur the Universities bawled. vneU; 
and fielded 'keenly and caught 
everything that came -their way. 
By lunchtime England were 92 fOr 
four; by teftttme they were all 


fo^^^^S^thcr^ere 35 Barnett j timps f or>y : He Ms Boycott caught at *bfrd sixp f or 12. 

^ - 8 fndan Having madeS'. io ^ tfae - wniey, --maich' agatost^ a ; side place ooat unfit player, riongh, b; 

more tnan . Larkin .-not our'ifter-having done contaJidiig Aostiy -unknown Tas- another with a record, ofunfftnes 

Credit first to-.the Universities,' -• J -—•- "--—— <m> -« *—- ar - — 


ENGLAND; First' thiUngs * 


demands made by players he 
wanted to obtain and he felt there 
was a " comm uni cation gap " be¬ 
tween himself and the modern 


was revived. Mr Blanchflower 


containing several first division defended his chokes by saying 


players should never be so out- that be ha dto play his strangest 


classed. The same was said after available team. 


generation. Now, at only S3, he England crushed the Irish 


says a younger man should take 
over his difficult international 
responsibilities. 

In Northern Ireland it was said 
that Mr Blanchflower^ work at 


Chelsea was too demanding. After party 


The local demand was for Mr 
Blaochflower to replace some of 
the older players with young 
blood. When the established 
faithfuls were returned to the 


Wednesday's 


available team. They did their 
best to repay that loyalty. 
Jennings, especially, was in match- 
and face-staving form, but my 
most accounts the outcome would 
have been reversed If the Republic 
had been able to include their 
young conductor, Brady. 


Credit first to-.the Universities, . mosc i of* the ~hari. wbrfc, ?%M31 manias?.- .The ‘island’s Scat side would hardly make sense, .esped 

Burnett, wbti began by capturing caught in the kfilly .when on- thi- *ere~la Sydney last might, being tally when what would be needet 

the prized wicket of Bbycdffi: back foot/ ■ ' 1 ‘- ‘ beaten^in -a- one-dmy. cempetitioai is a workhorse- Graham Suvensbi 

caught at third, slip, bowled fast j- •' r and- art-therefore- unable to- play.-, of Yorkshire, already on standby 

Clough and ETearne worked hard, It *? tilmost as though the -Ans-. ndghr be well advised n> step u] 

anTlCirkwood botrted his leg. .triiHaa-board threw the idherafiei. STSahring schedule. Two year, 

breaks for nfost of the aPrernoott, ?£»,**J!£.' mg«her wfeh scarcely' a thoirght.-: ago • Stevenson played a. wina^ri. 

having bad Botham caught:in the" S 3 . Htindridk bowled in the- nets, dob cricket in Melbourne, bu 

last over of the morning off the b °*. j*th&>aftemooa f 6 r the first time with limited success, 

rankest of long hops. In his first since stndniDg a^shpnJder xp*tl* . MCLMD . ■ 

four grade matches in Sydoev this Jt Jt isac_lhfi _ex- ^ Brisbane-mne days'ago. 'Had - .. _ v 

season Kirkwood has not-taken-'a P“SL°t -suffered too badly a-.decision & fc®S’-toAS™?’ J; 

wicket. Today he finished with t 05 ‘nugbt.have been made, therfi and. d.R audaU. c Bearty. b 

five for 52 from 16.3 overs, thus ffikm 3 -- Ba *» _»__then, to send foe a- teplacententi; ^ K ^gS«b e mkriicw. Vdangh ii 
revealing England as being enf- : 1^^.* " hdf -althotath. ..sore and apprehen- c Hearns b 

midy as vulnerable against leg ,-.d>t .^wrfrf.ndl a tate , K.N^ooe/’ ■- .* 

spin as anything-faster- . of class. • ' - - - - ' : test. tomorrow. Bernard Thomaj, & aoogS . ■ . -• 

The bounce of the bail was less . .When the day began Ife-EAglu ft the. phytitrtto^ is .JqArtiti; b $ 

even than' It used to be In party* were wondering, I th ank, la-lot of Hendnck s trouble is j. k. ie«S: bjaxtwood. ■ - 

Adelaide, and than it may be later what'-'■’<»"earth"Jhey "were' dpipg stiffness, and Alec “Bedser »■- d. lu^cndwwood. c Burneu. b - - 

in the season, but this was no playinjr.a four-day diaicto - agains t .courages Hendrick by refling tin - r c. d. wuii*.-’.not out I! !l ■? 

reason for Gooch, Botham, Taylor the ‘equivalent! of-'Minor County how he used often, at-me «tart Extras ib x. i-b i. n-b s. w a. .< 

and Underwood to get out to fulL opposition -WhenJn ; dire need -pt a of. a. day or: of a new spen, » - , Toial ...it; 

tosses or long hops. Larkins, play-- ham : 'workout:' The. complaint,^ bowl huoadf mrough a.pain par- rJ 7 > of wtckets- i— t«. s —17 

lng wtitt If outwardly rather- though perfectly undersniiKlAMa, rier 'before^ loosening-up. ; . . s-ba. 4^-oe. ■ e—- 1 **, n~ 

casually, dragged a ten into his seemed less - siippbrtaHe afttertheir Should Hendrick fall by the ..-lez. A—is*, p—it*, lo—m. 

stumps t Brearley, as he often cheap . dismissal.. : The West..' wayside,, which yy uM h e * bad' .'.bow mo ■ gggtij. . a to ± T *te g 

does, cocked one that lifted tit; Indhms Are of the'-wme mind; hay-; Wow, the^^ players’x^Bice^;oo -re- i'b. 3—5—ss-^s 
caught the shoulder of his batl log been seat R> Tasmania for a -place him might be Old.. To re- Beany a—a—o—O- 


rankest of long hops. In his first 
four grade matches in Sydoev this' 
season Kirkwood has not-taken-''a 
wicket. Today he. finished with 
five for 52 from 16.3 overs,' thus 
revesting England as being cur¬ 
rently as vulnerable against leg 
spin as anything faster. 

The bounce of the bail, was less 
even than', it used . to be In 
Adelaide, and than it mqy.be. later 
in. the season, but this was no 


R. C. D. wuiia. 'not out .. 


Extras {b X. i-b 1 . n-b 2. w 3. 
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caught the shoulder of his baz). 


Welsh embittered by fruits of violence 


From Clive White 
Izmir, Nov 22 

Tbe Welsh FA launched an 
atta-zk of their ow nhere today 
before leaving for home, on the 
Turidsb crowd who hurled missiles 


which significantly guarded the 
Welsh team bench. 


absent here was the physical 
aggression of the supporters 


Pakistan look out of reach already Sredtack* 5 

Bangalore. No v22_—Pakistan. Pakistan** tour <* IqdJa ?7 years: caught . • oiroilpart, Nov 22>-The W«« 

looked safe from defeat' after^igol».-■ v,v • t. j% i -. ; - %Umer ,indW £?ain. dive Lloyd, wil 

two days’ plav in the First Test ; : Pakistan.s{art«I tije r -day : tit 256 the. most successful inUXS 

against India here tomghr. . for four buZlosfr. three wickets in.- bowTer. taking three for 102. For ^^LronPorT ovj 

They declared at 431 for rane 'fhe soat^ df34 ^nhL yhe sMahe. Pakfsmn, toran often beat,Sonfl ueroupon 

wickets and captured one Asif Iqb^, :«*• SSin. 94-muint». c^c^? eCr paCC . b “ t , Lloyd polled a'mu?c!e kiting 

wicket as India made 39 in' the (seven fwrsj .bkfore .we,, wm Gavaskar survived.. snitcase at his MeSSoarne mote 

last hour. . %s:2? *2S“ 


was terrible that any though goodness knows Turkey 


players - should be subjected to 
this klad of abuse ”, Gvrynfryn 
Jones, the president of the Welsh 


made up for tiiat on the fitid. 
There was never that sense of 
violence which hangs in the air 


at their party during yesterday’s FA * «id. adding, “They were like a poisonous gas at too many 


1—0 European championship 
defeat. And yet the general feel¬ 
ing seems to be that Uefa will 
take no action. 

When the Uefa observer at the 
game makes his report it is 
thought that fines will be nominal. 


the worst crowd scenes r have British grounds. After tbe match 
ever experienced. All sorts of yesterday no one was prevented 
things were dying overhead. I from boarding tbe coach safely. 


DevOdport, Nov. 22 j—The- We? 
Indies’ captain, Clive Lloyd, wil 
test his injured backrin the time 


by < sheer 
survived.. - 


was struck in the back of the neck Yet once on board you conld hear 
by an orange and believe me it the tomatoes splattering against 


PalriW* seventh ,widret *- iSS 


FALL or- WICKETS: -1—! 
—!**&, 4—066. 6—634. 


hurt 

It is all very well for the Turks 


the sides of the coach. 
Of course there 


if any at all. The reason is likely to say that their attack is mainly Mustafa case, stfH unresolved as 


Today’s fixtures 

FOURTH DIVISION; Lincoln City v 
Hartlepool 17.30 1 : Scaniliorpg. UnitMi 
v Rochdale *7.15*: Stockport County v 
Crvwa Altuandn iT.SOi : Tranmora 
novera v Torquay United tT.oOj. 


to be that the Turks were Just 
being the Turks and therefore dis¬ 
playing a little characteristic 
passion. It was passion that closed 
N ini an Park after that tangle with 
Yugoslavia in 1976. 

At Cardiff a linesman was bit by' 
a stone and manhandled by.spec¬ 
tators who had invaded the pitch. 
The chief difference here, leaving 
apart-the necessity for riot police 
with shields at Izmir, would seem 


of the fruit and veg variety, but it far as the Welsh are concerned. 


is an unpleasant and disturbing Mike Smith, their manager, 
feeling to be thrust into the visited the player in hospital 


stocks. Certainly they have not where he bad successfully under- 


fell at 348 and no recognized. «»«-. «> v— &v.,+-sn. m^-ass. 

busman remained. But the'. zahMr Abbas. *v»rtirniam. *e K ^chS t urt^* aV c - r Po tr. a t - V 
later batsmen Wamm Bui j^w^Wtndsd, i-b-w. 

Abdul Oadir and Ipbal Qaswn vg*ii «»»*. j-W. ow xoa—». s. v«tov,. •».*. «■ 

resisted firmlv. adding 83 *aUrv.“^c vinbwansuha lifniA! ririit inuiass . 

in 14 Smuxutes. Ban remlunea *. sntwiai viuut .. . .. s. atJ Gavovkxr.-not out .;■ 


. 2—62. 
6—-345. 


B—116—Si. 


c°Sajld : I 


just been saving up their tan¬ 
gerines for Wales, West Geermany 


gone a two and a 
ooeration on a 


half hour 
cheekbone 


' Bari 
for tl 


were also showered when they depressed one and a half centl- 
played here in April, but the size metres. Mr Smith said that upon 


en India batted rnsran Kban 


of their fonowing kept such be- returning 


confronted 


haviour to a minimum. In a league Stevenson, who was sent off oyer 


; , Lloyd pulled a'mu?cle lifting 
suitcase at his MeM.oarne mote 
when leaving for Tasmania yesrei 
day. He was , excused doin 
exercises at- team .training th( 
. morning and jogged slowly roun- 
: • tiie ground on .his own. 

But Uoyd has been named i 
the team for the first lnternatioiu 
match to be staged on the. north 
■west coast.' -of Tasmania. Th 
. Invitation XL' • includes ’ • thru 
players 'oti-the -fringe, of- the Tet 
'side,. Rick Dhrling, Gary. Cosie 
and Peter Sleep.- • 

Cosier scored: tiuce centuric 
' .against the West Indies on tbei 
-last tour to. Australia, one in 
-Test and -two for- Socth Australis 


fourth division.- Unfttin ci»r_v ^ be^more; one of th e Mg 
Hartlepool f7.30i: scunuiirog. unitwi accuracy and range. At the 


PA CUP: Fira 
Doncaster iBOi. 


t nxmd: Port Vote * 


Ataturk Stadium the crowd are, 
fortunately, some distance away 
from the pilch. Even so I saw one 


bottle shatter against the tent And 


match recently a rival Turkish 
side were assailed, with, enough 
fntit to open a grocer’s.- 
* As another victim. Selwyn 
Jenkins, the vice-president, said ; 
'• ft makes you wonder what would 
have happened If we had won 


something strangely 


the incident. If.he had struck the 
player and .Stevenson aagln denied 
ir. Mr Smith has said that should 
he discover by other reliable 
sources that Stevenson did in 
fact land a Mow irftit his elbow 
or whatever he wffl never play for 
Wales again. 


C. Uard'liiiplrfln i 
Rtehartb. «. -Kail 


vnita (lima iMiicu imau au«H . ... . . ■- .a gainst me .west zncues on xnei 

soon had Chetan. Chaunan. -_i.- • V •-x. .»•■-. -last tour to. Australia, one In 

caught at slhi.'from an. attempt- H eTIIl alUlCr aDDOlllteU- - - • Test and-two For-Socth Australia 

ed drive. Maud Khan took the A A4 ' 1 .* ua “ wesT ihdiansi c. Uovd-i«. P tam. 

STS vSFi* S. ■ aa ”>? s “ rc c sss. ,; d c ss: 

100 was the second of his Test former county edekdtars who join Km e. Painrer. TL Paimpr. p. .snkm*- ®«l». R. • ^enby. b*i 

Sm gaftSSSA Mohog the first Class j^hT^ipt^^ ^’a. ci 35l!SET 
med, also hit a centmy difldng- wnmner. • . 7 *:%o. t. wumhin 


.. Gam4f.'~ O. Mttrnv, 

. C.'CtafL- M. ' MarMull. t 
. C- King, laar.uian, D* Porrj 


P. " A G. 'Stamna. . J.' van GejoviliV ] C- Broatnw.’.iath man. Sanders - 
A. G. T. Whitehead. P. 4L Wlffhl. Reuler. ' ' - ' ' • 


Tennis 


Rugby Union 


LTA announce plans to 
build training centre 


Out goes 


By Rex Bellamy 
Tennis Correspondent 
The Lawn Tennis Association 


16, is improving all ti] etime: and 
Chris Lloyd and Martina Navrati¬ 
lova would tike to keep her at a 


announced yesterday that they are distance for a while 


to negotiate terms for buying a 
site—though they did not say so, 
ir is at Chiswick—for a national 


Mrs Lloyd reckons she has a 
chance of regaining the No. 1 
spot if she is single-minded and 


training centre. The LTA insist works hard. Miss Navratilova 
that at present they cannot afford wants to match Bjorn Borg’s tally 


to commit capital. But within tbe of four Wimbledon singles titles 


next two monhs hey will announce and would also like to achieve a 


plans for a Elm national appeal, grand slam of the French. Wimble- 


This appeal has already attracted don. United States and Australian 
the interest of commercial spoa- championships. 


sors, as it was doubtless intended 
lo. 

The LTA want others to meet 
Lhe Initial costs so that they can 
keep their own f u nds in reserve 


Mrs Lloyd and Miss Navratilova 
arc seeded to contest the Brighton 
final. But Mrs Lloyd's next 
opponent will be last year's 
winner. VlrgLna Ruzicl, who is 


for staffing and maintaining the determined to remain Brighton’s 


centre. The need for such a centre 
has been discusssed for many 
'cars. It has gained urgency be¬ 
cause of a campaign by Paul 
Hutchins, the national team man¬ 
ager, and suggestions by David 
Lloyd and Virginia Wade that 


tennis queen if she possibly can. 
Yesterday, Miss Rnzid took just 
over three hours id bea: her 
friend. Nima Jausovec. 6-3. 6-7. 
6-4. Miss Rurici, Sin taller and 
18 months cider, came dose to 
winning in straight sets. ^liss 


By Peter West 
Rugby Correspondent 

Eddie Duun, tbe clever little 
Maori stand-off half- has been 
dropped by New ealand for the 
international against England at 
Twickenham tomorrow. Their 
back division, compared with that 
which played against Scotland, 
has been reshuffled with three of 
its members moving one place 
closer to the scrummage. 

Murray Taylor goes from inside 
centre to stand-off, Gary Cunning¬ 
ham now plays at second fire- 
eights. and Stuart Wilson, capped 
13 times on the wing, has the 
chanic to display his iodsiyc 
running at* outside centre. This 
leaves room for Brian Ford, a 
player of rugged all-round 
strength, to be recalled on tbe 
wing and it produces a three- 
quarter line whose every member 
has made a mark on the wing. 


Sloane was twice on the. 
winning tide when a New Zealand 
XV beat Argentina last summer. 
So too was Ford, who played two 
internationals against the British 
Lions of 1977 and another against 
Ireland last season, when the 
most caoped of AD Black wings,. 
Bryan Williams, was left out. 

The switch of New Zealand 


•/.'.'.'‘-v::*>.v .7" : 7?RBgby"League: • ..... ■ 

i rloi ramki American players come 

to Britam to learn 


" ( ■ «* 11 ■' • S-4- 

areas. A fit Bnrgoyne might well -' jnitiakM whktr haw <qsfr:Eq£iand 
have been chosen on a flank .In- ao deariv jn went,yaua - -: 

stead of Ken Stewart He would ■ ! think tiie All Blacks have 

then have aood at number -five got more problems than we have 
■In thfr lioeout with the captain,■.. -rit aey*ve. changed .ti»esr-/slde 
Graham Mourie, in his more pro-, at this late stage, they can’t be 
ductive podtion at the tail of iL too happy—and-we^e eeen enoogh 


That IS wnere me speeuy of^" theta-in,-reeedT'-SeaSpns. not--, aoran. ttoo nave oireauy taaeu " sora aSn was thMi offensive -»uar- 


By Keith Macklin ! •.-Kelly had the .‘ position e 

Two.-'American football playttk offence and defence interior'lint 
wiU ,flj to Britain next week to -pan M '.-NartnrooB- High Schoo 

Ullnois; he moved oti W play fo 
.Maakaqo State ..CoDage; ?Mfnnc 
Rovers, ~mo nave already taken sora _ _ nr i then offensive auar- 


but 1 believe {bat Mourie will be 


h,°¥b4. Ihl^T ILSSTdu? »« 

Dunn, as a tactical kicker, likes . 
the little chip through or die high 

a. hn, Tavior. It win be his twelfth international. 


moor, said fr: W^SOre' the AD! f .ate^TtS slones-HoU Ktegtio. 

Blacks- w^-e ■ womed. aftej; what I . Rovers see him as a* second ro\ 

h9nN>.nfi<r< »*■ full-,- ■“ Ortr i af jo.I tDe imajit 'unenciin venture. m- m^-frvn^v-Tr 


nne icto tiie box. whereas Taylor, 
is horizons more expansive, looks 
more likely with his long diagonal 


■cot, Norman Sanson, happened- at ■ Gtleu'J.t* Qpr lads 
twelfth international, really believe in 'xbemseliies iMs 
orous training session time*” he-added,--‘^and . they *re 


After a rigorous training session 
at -St Mary's College. Strawberry, 


The players are Ed Howard and 
Pat. Kelly. They; are expected, to . 


dKDerate tevtiaHiiroa^W^rei n y' to Britain together Ta» next club will find jobs for the Ameri 
desperate .fo wtik tus^one. JYe re, | *4^^regarded by Rovers cans, win train tixem' in the skill 


or prop -forward.. 

' The . enterprising 
dab will find jobs fi 


Humbersidi 


as a ■ potential centre or; wing of Rdgby. League -and will pla; 


field. 

Taylor partnered Mark Donald¬ 
son at half tack in the two inter¬ 
nationals against France In tiie 


three quarter,'-.-bas - also, played them in the A team- The secro 
basketball. and* baseball. He-was racy of Hull KK... Ron Turner 


£Ss^s.-S£iBSr.sa SrJMttaSft SSMtasr&sas- % ” Jm-'C an 


New Zealand also make a change summer but will now play with 


leading Critish players should con- j aus0 \<x might have won the 


sider withdrawing from national 
teams until the LTA took posl- 


secand set more easily than she 
did (she was serving at 5-3 and 


at forward, Peter Sloane conung 
in for tii-s first cap as hooker in 
place of Andv Dalton, who went 
off with a calf injury at Otley last 
Saturday. Sloane had been preying 
hard for die place and might any- 


Davc Loveridge. who displayed his 
fitness in Exeter on Tuesday after 


tomorrow’s game—Davis’s first as needs °P tiure motivation than to 
the senior coach. ' look back .12 months *kt . Ibat 

Budge Rogers, chairman of vtrnm. m '1 prOntite-tirit weT? gSre 
selectors, confirmed this .new. s ^ rt ^ aod 

England intended going out on the. ® UIS - . ' . • 

pitch at Twickenham to control' _ new Zealand: r. g. . wnwm; 
lh«> nan riesrinv—as the North _? • WUaoa. G..Cini- 


higb school In Auntavfiie^- Texas, 
a safety.'and corner back for.-San 
Houston. State University and ra 


exciting prospects and if the; 
make:the grade .they could find ■ 
place in our-first division side.” 


professional' \ witti . Jldanitownc' 1 " Whatever happens, Howard am 
Chiefs and ■ Delava n Red Devils.' Kelly will return to'America >i 


conn eg off cowards tiie end of their own destiny—as tiie North ?in«hiral°Sr?' Fnu«*? l M? > a. C 'i^^ : 
the iiuteb with Scotland. had done last week. ” If we can d. V r JiwStW 

The induson . among the do that.” he added. “ I reaUy ^h,- ft 


Chiefs and ■ Delava n Red Devils. 
He is said to.-have, been timed at 
9.6sec over 100 yards and weighs 
144 stone. 


Kelly will return to' America ii 
the summer ready u> become par 
of the vanguard of the new Unite 
States Rugby League. 


1° . bnn 5 the training 30 O and had a set point at 5-4). I way have got it. even If there had ogyne. neither of them 100 per do the tridk.” 


reserv e s of Dalton and Mike Bur- feel very confident that we can Mourie <captaiB.. %tr" _ c.’ -Maxim 
nn.ro nnihn- nf rhpm 100 oer do the trick-” _K. ■ W. Stovort. . •• 


centre iau> being. 

The irony of the strike talk was 
that it threatened the national 
team manager with tiie defection 
of his national teams. But 
Hutchins’s campaign and the 
players’ threats seem to have had 
a stimulating effect on t be LTA. 
The sooner a national centre is 
built, tbe sooner Britain can con¬ 
centrate on the more important 
need for nationwide indoor fati- 


And in the third she was within 
two points of leading 3-3. 

SJJ As those statistics suggest, this 
R»r fine match could have gone either 
rha wy- Tlje rallies were long, the 
Jj"; tactical patterns so predictable as 
Sir to be almost monotonous. These 
, i‘ two know each other’s games in- 
■ side out. Miss Roriel probably dc- 
served t o win because she was 
the more Imaginative and adven- 


not hecn a doubt about Dalton's 
fitness. 


cent fit, underlines how much Che Davis said his side were pJede-- a? g Dd djSiSS: 

side is living dangerously in key In gtbemselves not to make the r. g. koioi*; m. bqtsojw, -. 


• Real tennis 


Hesitation of 


The centenary launch of Sunderland, tbe team that shipbuilders built . 


uctu 1U1 uauuunmc iuuuui lou- 4.- M 

tides where retmls can be played r 

throughout the year. , 522 


Billie Jean King celebrated ber 
36tfa birthday during the Daihatsu 
Challenge tournament at the 
Brighton Centre yesterday. She 
has won a record total of 20 
Wimbledon championships and 
said yesterday that she hoped to 
win the ringlts again, an ambition 
that Is not as daft as her age 
suggests it should be. Tracy 
Austin, United States champion at 


small to play the net game with 
any confidence, was shrewd and 
solid in her containment and 
counter-punching. No fewer than 
15 games went to deuce. Miss 
Ruzici needed three march points 
before forcing Miss Jensovec to 
put her back hand in the net. 

SC COM D ROUND- Vis* V. Ricicl 
1 Romania 1 beat Mira m. Janarvec 
■ Yuoouarai o—j. o—T —a- Mn 


Horatio’s ship had a heart of oak 


is conj5rmed 


By Sydney Frisian 
The executive committee of the 
- Hockey Association, at tfaeir. next 


Comfortable 
victory for 
Ronaldson 


■YUWUKUi o—j. O—T, 0—4; Mis 
C^pc rsi ,< US. Seal M-jj t. Honidu 


For the record 


Tennis 

BUENOS AIRES: Araontui*.. osw.. 


Cycling 


« nrafiSrp. McNa;-a™ . 

erf /Paraowayl. 6 3, i’ “■ 9CnuBt£ and R. Hmnann 

Pteim bcaTc" Gennany Ueebroiwirtn* 14:. nelMa: 

Hv 6 — 2 . ti—r I-C j. A Baraty and C Fran* >bimzer- 
t. Smi J V#u?ra bp* Dinmaik* 91..*. C. Knnprl alii 
m2 0—4 T Smll p. WjUlMChw 1 w Ctnwnfi <U. 4. 

brat A. Gimener ^ k.hKo' ’- W £ or ™f"rJ. 

6—2. Second rooftd' ”2i £ m u.J22S. m 2Z >a %&- c 


By Geoffrey Green 
By tradition, the North East has 
always been a prolific breeding 
ground for footballers. “ Whistle 
a: the top.cf a mine ” ir used ;n 
be said. “ and up would come the 
nugget of a natural player Pan 
of this rich van'embraces Sunder¬ 
land, and it is there, this coating 
weekend that the club will cele¬ 
brate its hundred years of history 
wit-i a centenary banquet. 

- Sunderland have- always beer, 
one of the oaks of the professional 
game. It was in October. 1879. 
rhat the acorn was first placed 
by a mecurial Scot. James ACac. 
3 master at the local Hendon 
School, and it was his enterprise 
that helped form the Sunder¬ 
land School Teachers FC to pro- 


steps ro repair it. calling largely . climax of the FA Cup. 


offers of good money, and a job struggle. In the Villa side were town. 


_. near that ' veey Hendon . school t °^LiJSS5 

stage was set .for. a titanic- where football-,had started « \- 


en the Wear. Even the team 
trailer zx that time. Joe Ball, was 
a shipyard foreman who had 
coached runners and oarsmen: 

Sunderland’s overall achieve¬ 
ments perhaps do nor quite match 
those cf Liverpool, Arsenal; Man¬ 
chester United, Aston Vina, New¬ 
castle United or Evertcm. Yet they 
are better than most with six 
league championships to ther 
name, and fives times as runner? 
un. They have graced three Cup 
Firaiv : winners in 1937 and 1973), 
ana 10 semi-finals. Now thev are 


great international players like 


. Losing Jj-osO. at. half time In 
thar 1937 -final, there camera 


■ day i*y Peter Crane, ih 
Qxtore secretary. Mr 


Crane said- 


Sam Hardy, the aoalbeeoer. »ar 1937 -final, there caten a rs - - - - 

Hampton, Bache and* War^Se-' ‘moment in- WenlWey’s Royal Box *e secretacy of 

SomteriaAd boasted ItaSC ' ^ •« neen - • Eteabeth ..said, to ,t H h ^ 

Holley, the mesmeric dribbler at* Tayior the fofti ^fiSSSna^ 

inride left, and the " terrible tri- ctalrman: I think, Mr Taylor, ?rSrTaAT^Sf- 


By Roy McKelvie- - • j- 
'Christopher Ronaldson, lay 
year’s winner, opened the - Uhigati 
open real tennis tournament wftl 
a comfortable win at Queen': 
Club yesterday. Now professions, 
ar Hampton Court,* he beat- tht 
Queen’s Club professional . Kevti 
King by 6—6, 6—Z, 6—0 
About this time last year Ron- 


r.__ • .z—_ i nwui uub uiuc idbt vcat imju 

Mr feOB^JMor j ahtsoo was staking bis-claim u 
Vt resteoatlon to if» secratarv of i a a* a t tbe world champioosttr 


vide recreation and amusement itir |n th- second divnion but fever- 


its members. With 4 hibtc 1 = nnc 


fgSST, opal A. fiflBMBjEcMidoi'j. BSrt’.V M nr airt n ' n 


•&. Four 1aj» behind. 5. C »nrltr h-, nr i u Ak.-r(u!l in rha aO... 

and H. HlManlana - V.' Cnmurvi ;s5- t l an “. JrK1 “ tOtCpa.. in tee o«.s., 
six iim banini- 1 ,. h B*er and w. {iunag an age of muscular Chr:v 


r™schh-nnajs. now mev are with 209 league goals, once told 
11 . the second dmsion but fever- m rtf an incident in that XinaL, 
iwi:y knnciairj at the door to Early In the game, Ciem Stcphen- 
ffTCir nroocr place among SDn> che villa Inside left, .turned - 
the top people. That Is where they. , ro him during a brief stoppage of. 


1 w-3T 6—5: *■ Lendl iGwctojIoeakla < 
beat A. PiK-oia tciuiei. 0—7, 7—0. 


hrhlnS* 7. M. Burton and P. Medhurat , 

<ce 1 182 . and later, the Wearside ship¬ 

builder?—who tended the you ns 
T . < plant through its early years until 

l&DIC ICiiniS the name, Sunderland FC. was 

YAE5TaeJtAAS: ScaadLlavlan r*prn. 
men's t«m competsiion, rirsi mind: embraued, four years later. 

aSSUvuTS., 0 ^ t. Within thrw aasons of me hirts 
muna s. fin ion is o Danmark i. Isrnai of the FootbaL 1 League in jSSS 
?■ C^o^oj^ia 5. Iirac! 0 : Poland Sunderlami were elected to its 
USSR 3 . Japir. 2 : japan \ niiuw o’ elite membership, and now Sow 


BOLOGNA: International indoor 

tournament, men's, similes, second 
round: C. BtrazntK «.Italy 1 6rai P. 
M*Sjr ( US). 6—2. 5—0. 6—1. Men's 
donWes: J. McEnnu* and P. Flrninq 
TtfS 1 brat S. Birner f CtBrttosloral'.ti« 
am) 3 Norbacb (Sweden 1 , 6—4, 6—*- 
-BOMBAY: Indian orand orU: mm'* 
slsales. second round: A. Graham >L-5< 

ff. Care 'Australia 1 7—^, . 0 —U 


Table tennis 


w- podo ' W Germany 1 beat s. Menas 

ertindsi beat K. .Cborhanl ■ w G«- 
mamV! 6 4 . b—- 1 ■ K. hdrwlcjt iAus- 
uxlla< best, C. t>r»l3 ■!«*•. 6—4. 

¥ - 1 ; e. Ewnrt 1 Australia 1 boat J. 
Foabondvr IW Germany) t>—J. -—S. 

6—4. 


YAESTAdltAAS: ScandLlavlan oprn. 
men's Mam competition, first round: 
Ensland j. Norway O. Sweden j. 
Czechoslovakia 3. Chlivi 3. France 1: 
GJiina S. Finland D. Danmark j. Isrnoi 


Ice hockey 

national 'league : Minnesota 
North Stars S. now York Islandere 1. 
wuolpcs'6. New YorkRanacrs i: 
pMghurali Penguins 3. St Louis Slum 


Women's team competition. lira: round: 
China 3. Poland ii: South Korea 3 
Norway Norwav O: Chirr j 3 Enolantl 
D. Sweden 3. France 1 ; Japan 
Crechosioraki j 1: _ South Korea j. 
Sweden 0: China 3. South Korea 9; 
USSR -3. CKChoslevrida 2. 


it wa> thikic teacher-:— be-one. 

•r. the Wearside -ship- Dubbed tbe “ ream of alt the 
-who tended the ynurn ralents ’’ in the 1890s. ttot was 
nugji its early year? anti! their golden era. Trailing clouds 
ic, Sunderland FC. -*3^ of glory v.nh their esoteric sklEL 
1882, and profewinnalLim ihw were league champions four 
I, fonr years later. tin-es in a decade between 1892 

three seasons of the birth ar -- runners up on three 

FootbaL 1 League in iS3S tensions and third, once. Aston 
mi were elected to its Vij»a and Preston North End were 
mbersbip, and new boas: tiit-r arch rivals then,' hut tbe 
I beyond ail other?. A'- acorn had quicklv grown, to a 
of die first division from sturdy young oat and ' wad a 
urtil meir unhappy relega- malcli for all others. 


Sunderland boasted Thomson, when Qneen. Elizabeth said to 
Mear. the mesmeric dribbler at' Alderman Taylor the ; Sunderland: 
iBride Teft, and tbe " terrible tri- chairman: I thinly Mr Taylor, 
angle”, on the right wing of ^ a5t ” 

Mordue, Buchan and Cuggy. Such To which he replied:Ttls your 
a cast and such a plot lent aU Maje^y-. You tare no .idea how. 

previons attendance records flying I** 1 11 ,s 80«tis. .-•« M mslttr 1 yjjuj enmNiitm^t - to "the 

with a world record crowd ot JJ 1 i interiatiOttk Lord’s 

120.081 on the Sydenham slopes. l " ™ March 23 astSr! ? ^ 

The great Charles Buchan; 1^25? «- sifi:leans** rMfeH«i..«i< »rii 

Sunderland's most prolific. ««rer- JSSSSS' 

with 209 league goals, mice told ttjg 
me of an incident in that XinaL, *°n^ a S- in 5 < *“ l 
Earfy In the game, Clem Stephen- • this, weekend thoughts -torn, 
son, cte Villa inside left, .turned - a ' ®?8 e 

to him during a brief stoobaee of. iCi.time »i*8k1Wi. mternariiHsals, 


by bcaine.Howard Angus,, holdei 


IIP ••■’Jl 


event. To make his. ctiaueAE f 
Ronaldson had to beat the leading 


^ exMBd tt S-| American, James Burke,.but ha?- 

aoqe^ 35 co^cb. 3fl d * mflira gcr Of j. Jne rlnno cn use P7v«>n OwiTf 


^ doae so was given sborr 
fte-imjorteaa »ihe gwr dde smift w Angns. - 
W th^r. commitment to fee l 1 


- Ivpis^s Terieoafloa was not 
:cnespected after, the-diaidasaj bof" 
the executive committee -ot the 
■coach, David. ViasoSi, who had, 
■been .chosen ."by ’ Mr- Ivteri.- As 
manager and: coach .they'^'.tad 


now they conld meet again in 
the final though separareing their 
are most of the leading players.Ic 
the country including a past win 
ner, Norwood Cripps, Allan Lov 
rfl. the leading amateur a to 


play to say “ I dreamt last night," 
Chartie,. that we should mn 1—0 
with a goal beaded by Barber.” 
The dream came precisely true. 
But if Villa took the cup l—o; 


frfl players. . 

-.-Walter Gregg, an Irish basket- 


- .2L l eST' 't™ 1 ™;: * helped England- win 'the. bronze -Walter Gregg, an Irish basket- 

S!r at ij a r £up ^5?' l ome BiesSal-i&- the European champion- ^ international, in his first com- 

axat cfaltg 1-003 ship at-Hanover-4n*1^8. . rZ.. petitve singles event, found the 

At-hig home yesterday Mr irons Leamington professional,Kcric 

the marmnrtng:Pfitnp cold (aid'.that: he-was unhappy..at'the. Sheldon, altogether too mecli for 

way. ,'the executive had reacted to ’ Mm and lose 6—0, 6—0, 6—3. 
tiae^reqoest. td reriew Mr;'Vinson’s - Yet Gregg,. .who- has. been et 


him and lost 6—0, 6—0, 6—3. 
Yet Gregg, . .who- has . been et 


a record beyond ail other?. A% 
members of die first division from 
1890-91 urtil meir unhappy re s .e?a- 
non in 1957-58, their run of j< 
unbroken seasons in the rop 


o. dorr win thdr esoteric skin. But if Villa took the cup l—o; -.north.* m they, beat Against way .the executive hadTracted to 
i!]?y irere kague champions four SumterlamLdalmed rhe league by an. adjacent coastiine. -A train dm^rrorestifl redraMiStfs 
- decade between 1892 four clear points, and so failed .northwards cuts in^past-sfogbeaps case, especially aftar he bad suc- 

ar.- 1.0-. runners up on three otdy by a whisker to becqme the and:coIlifity. Reads;: an"untidy. ceededTo-«ettinc-it reoneneif “I 

^-casions and third, once. Aston firs* club to achieve the- league* *ert!efccountryside/i forbidding.,and -hoped tiiat frE^wohldsOeStose 
* ,I ! a and Preston North End wwe and cap double in the tweatieth .unftfepfflSr^ ~ be yald, ,, '4Dd ant sorry thiir they 

.her arch nvaJs then,' but. tbe century. ■ flirt,nM:so."fte people from-fee. did not djaita tiheir mind,” He 

acorn hzd quicklv grown to a • Sunderland’s next high peak" Norfev E*sn-‘critics, ten 1 fait ttia£tfca?vWas no DurPOSfr in 

sturdy young oak and was a came in the years of 1935^36 and. • fair.jir-j udBbU»nt , they know their. carlyhM'^i^'-ajouEbt-thKtiiijfe 1 ^ 

matcii tor all others. 37 When a masterly forward line- football riwy: hiv^ been liad come.fOT hfan^b-ffo. - - . J 

Sncccss at football goes Jn of Dnns,.Carter, GurOey, GUIacUer' vrtaRed op-.-fbe bfet rih’the Uk£s r _ Tiie r^rahk-resteMtioSlfeaw ttia'I ? L d _,^ ^ 3 - i!fi 

cycles and u was not until 1913 -and Connor or Burbanks took--of ^ux^,, H^e^ Cirter. r thar ereentiro canrafeee of Adrfani 


tills difficult game for less thari 
six months, showed enough baric 
skHls and 'knowledge of the'court 
to ..$Dggi»r. tte.j.wfli be -a. useful 
player In a year or two. . ( . 

; Sheldon's ‘ play was sound -and 
methodical' though without much 
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the reach of others. 

Io those fonnacre years, ship- 
bixlldltiE was behind the club. !n 
1SS9 the club committee lan-ly 
comprised astute slrpbialcfers who 
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Spawaa, a Abort-priced favourite 
for last. March’s race until an 
injuro.-caused his withdrawal, will 
he.ahovrint Ms paces fa the Sun¬ 
derland Handicap Steeplechase ac 
TeesrttePart. 

Cay Spanan hag not yet been 
rant oat this season/ bat Silver 
-Bade,' who. wffl be taking on 
Border laddcnt in the Edward 
H a mmer Memorial Steeplechase at 
Haydock Park the foHcpwing after' 
noon, has afceady shown his weU- 
helnc with -victories at. Wtacanton 
and Hereford. ' - ' 

A month is a long time" to look 
-ahead in the winter same. But an 

-going wm the Diddnsons could 
have two strings >io- their bow for 
the King George. VI -Steeplechase 
«t Kesnpton Part; on. Bosdng Day., 
tagt year's winner, 1 -.Gay' Spartan,' 
would be' their - candidate .if the 
going is soft and Silver Burt if 
tbe ground is riding. Cast. 

Tbe family are. launching a raid 
on -the - Lincolnshire coarse at 
Market Eases this afternoon. 
Obviously their outstanding rtum-p 
is held by Eathgorznan in the 
"White Hart Handicap Steeple- 
chase. Ratheonnan has cantered 
home io hfc- - recent . wxns at 
Windsor and Stratford-on-Avon. 
His weight of 12st 7Zb should not 
prevent the seven-year-old from 
making it three wins in -a row. 

' Dickinson's other runners are 
Privy Consort who takes the 
Held in the Hsve-a-Care Lon* 
Distance Novices Hurdle, and 
Bannow Breeze, who will be 
makin g Ms first appearance over 
fences in the Aston Arms Novices 
Steeplechase.. .■ 

Privy Consort was the medium 
of a gamble when capturing -a 
similar race at .Hexham bat the 
five-year-old was folly extended 
to beat Strawhill. a four-year-old 
who was conceding the winner 
plenty of Wright. 

Although Privy Consort will be 
suited by every yard of today’s 
three times, he may have his work 
cut oat in -vying m give a stone 
to Happy Worker. 

Bannow Breeze won two notice 
hurdles in fine style last spring 
and Is sure to have: been weu 
schooled sc Hazewood. 


Auklaad jack. Brown Jock is now 
11 years old and has been on the 
go for some time. However, be 
jumped his opponents silly in die 
Hesketh Challenge Cop. 

Tbe old varrior was backed 
down from 3-1 to favouritsm ai 
13-8- His. market rival Kitdimo 
Star' made an effort to get id 
grips la tbe straight but to no 
avail. Auklaad Jack, on the other 
hand, was having bis first race 
over fences but be too jumped 
finely before going dear to win 
by right lengths. The gelding was 
bred by Mike Ansefl’s son Nick, 
who sold AokJand Jack ro Mrs 
David Plunkett and her joint 
owners. The winner's dam. Auck¬ 
land Girl, won several races for 
Arthur Stephenson before being 
bought for the paddock. 

Another favourite to succeed was 
Simpson. Jersey in the Syresham 
Opportunity Handicap Hardle. 
Even money seemed a short price 
before the race but after Brian 
McMahon’s five-year-old had 
sprinted clean away from his 
rivals to win by 1Z lengths these 
odds seemed to represent better 
value. Mr "MacMahon had better 
. run Simpson Jersey again quickly 
before the hand/capper catches op 
with him. 

It was good to see Gay Kind- 
erdey in tbe unsaddling enclosure 
after Rig can Nook had ran her 
opponents into the ground in the 
first division of the Manchmont 
Juvenile Novices Hardle. 

The Aga Khan and Yves Saint- 
Martin will continue their associa¬ 
tion daring 1980. Last Monday. 
Saint-Martin achieved his lOOtfc 
winner of the season on the Aga 
Khan’s Shanofara. Earlier this 
month the 38-year-old former 
French champion, took his career 
total to 2.500. 

With a few flat meetings left 
to ran. It is almost sure that the 
Aga Khan will be the leading 
owner in France this year. His 
horses have so far won 91 races 
and there total winnings are 
around ESSO,000. A good part of 
this stun was won by Top Vine. 
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Worst days are 
over for the Larzac 
sheep farmers 



The first snows of winter are dusting rhe 
rocky hills.- in the highlands of south¬ 
western France. Around Rodez and Mfllau 
in the Aveyron, where great flocks of 
sheep are the mainstay of the local 
economy, the shepherds are preparing for 
the cold months to come. 

Th«e are France’s main sheep _ ranges, 
where the high pastures nourish the 
flocks that produce Roquefort cheese, 
fine leather and the best gigots the 
country has to offer. But caring for the 
sheep is a tough life,, which has taught 
the local people to fight not only the 
elements bur. if necessary, the inevitable. 

Thus, the biggest demonstrations against 
the importing of -lamb- and mutton from 
Britain have taken place there. And thus 
too, a small group from die nearby plain 
of Larzac has mounted..an awkward and 
so far successful campaign. 

The 250,000 acres of Larzac are, in 
winter, . one of the - more inhospitable 
places in France, with cold winds sweep, 
ing across the 2,000 ft-kigh rocky land- 
scrape. Even bardv breeds cf sheep do not 
provide enough for. anything but a bard 
living and at the turn of the century some 
landholders were glad to sell about 7,500 
acres to the French Array for a training 
ground and shooting ranee. 

The camp brought a certain amount of 
prosperity to the area, but sheep farming 
continued to be a difficult way of life. 
Several other farmers tried to sell their 
land to the army and over the years the 
young have left the area in droves. 

In 1970 the local Gaullisr deputy. M 
Lou is-Alexis Delmas, asked his friend, 
M Michel Debre, then Defence Minister, 
to enlarge the camp in the hope that it 
would si/mulate the local economy. M 
Debre. knowing the army desperatelv 
needed an enlarged camp for tank 
manouevres and artillery practice, jumped 
at the idea. 

But neither tbe deputy nor the minister 
seemed to realize that the worst days were 
over for the Larzac sheep farmers. Prices 
were rising for their products and a new' 
generation had taken over the land from 
tired fathers. 

Thar new generation was able to buy 
equipment to clear tbe rocks and increase 
the size of the pastures. New sheep pro¬ 
duced three times the amount of milk 
available for Roquefort. Larzac felt itself 
turning into a model of agricultural pro- 
gress just when, in 1970. ir leamr that the 
state meant to buy 35,000 acres of land 
to extend the camp. 

Spontaneously the farmers formed a de¬ 
fence group and set out to prove that 
Larzac was more use to France as a 


sheep pasture than as a shooting range. 

In those nine years the population has 
grown and jo 1973 a primary school was 
built at Larzac, the only such school built 
in rural France for a very long time. Milk 
production has risen by 42 per cent and 
land under cultivation has been increased 
by 29 per cent. Tivo farms hare bad water 
supplies laid on. eight miles of roads have 
been repaired and surfaced, farmhouses 
have been restored, 17 new sheepfolds and 
granges have been built and a Telephone 
link has been installed between 25 farms. 

That progress has gone on against a 
background of mounting imaginative and 
spirited resistance, which has made Lar¬ 
zac the focal point of France’s strong 
ecological movement. For the original 
protesters that h3S been a mixed blessing. 
It has given them numbers for their 
demonstrations and knowledge for their 
pretests. T hey have noted that M Francois 
Mitterrand, the Socialist leader, has pro¬ 
mised to cancel the camp extension order 
if ever he is elected. 

But essentially they arc not politically 
motivated. Rather they are deeply 
religious in the traditional way of the 
French farmer in remote areas. They see 
their struggle as a Christian one and 
am on 2 their supporters is Mgr Bourrar. 
the Bishop of Rodez. Indeed, several of 
the local mavors, who at last week's civic 
banquet in honour of President Giscard 
d’Estaing’s visit marked their anger by 
refusing to eat in his presence, would be 
less than pleased at being called left-wing. 

When riot police have been called to 
marshal their demonstrations, which now 
atrracr a revolutionary element from alt 
uver France and Europe, the men of 
Larzac feel positively embarrassed. Never¬ 
theless they arc masters at organizing 
civil disobedience and Larzac has earned 
the nickname of “ the university of non¬ 
violence 

They have organized hunger strikes, 
tractor drives to Paris, mass rallies and 
harvests sold to profit the Third World. 
They help and publicize the cause of 
reluctant conscripts. They publish a profit¬ 
able regular newspaoer. 

More important for their funds, they 
organize a nationwide appeal for people 
to deduct 3 per cent from their income 
tax and send it to them. That money has 
formed the basis of a fund which has 
helped them form cooperatives to buy 
vacant land which tbe army wants. The 
local canraaign map shows the terrain so 
split up that it is impossible for the army 
to use. 

Thev have acquired seven farms with 
an area of about 3,000 acres. Only four 


A delicate question 


sheep farmers have actually sold their 
land to the army and left, although 
property speculators who bought into the 
urea in' the bad days have sold theirs to 
the authorities. The array has 11.500 of 
the acres it requires but there are no 
signs that ir can get any more peacefully. 

Tbe land that the soldiers are sent in 
occupy is constantly under siege. If the? - ' 
camp in an old farmhouse, atones rain 
down on the roof all oight. If the army 
withdraws the people of Larzac mote in. 

Faced with that stalemate the onTv 
solution would seem to be through tbe 
courts. But twice the relevant judge, in 
spite of a strong police contingent in 
support, has been forced to withdraw 
before being able to serve the proper 
notices. 

The army's case Is increasingly pressing.' 
It badly needs a large training camp. 
Figures show that France has a smaller 
proportion of its territory available for. 
training than most countries in Nato or 
the Warsaw Pact. The difficulties that ■ 
poses to training were illustrated in 
the autumn when the army mounted its 
largest exercise in eastern France since " 
the last war. It was conducted across 
fertile farmland and it was found that fur 
even,’ 10 soldiers engaged in the “ fight-, 
mg”, one soldier had to follow behind 
to clear up. 

The armv argues that much of the 
Larvae land in question would be open 
for sheep grazing for seven months a vear 
and that in addition the larger camp 
would bring increased prosperity to the 
region. 

According to army figures, only 23 
farmers would be displaced by the exten¬ 
sion of the camp and rbat. they say. is far 
fewer than would be the case'almost 
anywhere else in France. The farmers 
claim that 49 homes would be inrolved, 
while 103 farms in all would be affected.- 

Whichever figure is correct, it is tinv : 
when it is seen that it has kept the French : 
army, law’ and government at bay for nine" 
years. In Larzac thev have now’ even begun. 
to worry that they have been too success¬ 
ful. They say that tbe Government now • 
wants to give in bur that it cannot do so 
without setting a precedent that evcrc 
protest movement in France would seek to . 
follow. 

President Giscard said at the banouer 
last week that he would look again into" 
the problem of Larzac. He might well; 
think it is the sort of problem betide ■ 
which matters like negotiating the Euro¬ 
pean budget pale into insignificance. 

Tan Murray 


Russians who cannot speak Russian 


Russian « one of the six 
official languages of the 
United Nations and yet some 
58 million people living in the 
Soviet Union—about a quarter 
of the population—cannot speak 
it. 

In spite of intensive efforts, 
many citizens of this country 
are stiU unable to communicate 
in Russian beyond a few basic 
phrases. 

Native , Russian speakers are 
a minority within cbe Soviet 
Union. Indeed tbe Russian- 
9 dv speaking area constitutes only 
3 one—though overwhelmingly 
v the largest—of the 15 republics. 
inn One of Stalin’s preconditions 
for the existence of a separate 
national republic was the exist¬ 
ence of a separate language— 
Georgian, .Armenian, Uzbek, 
Tadzhik. Ukrainian and so on. 
Even within the vast Russian 
Federated Republic there are 
many autonomous regions, espe¬ 
cially’ in the Far East, where tbe 
people speak 'local Asiatic lan¬ 
guages. 

The population of Central 
Asia is rising inexorably and so 
tbe task of teaching Russian as 
a second language becomes tbar 
1 much more urgent. A high-level 
conference of party and govern¬ 
ment leaders was held this sum¬ 
mer in Uzbekistan, a region 
where knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage is weakest, and adopted 
sweeping measures to intensify 
the study and use of Russian 
throughout the country. 

jn a unified and centralized 
country it is clearly important 
that there should be a lingua- 
franca. Fluency in Russian is 
also a necessity for anyone 
wanting to get ahead: all offi¬ 
cial business in Moscow is con¬ 


ducted in Russian, all impor¬ 
tant scientific publications are 
in Russian and Russian is, after 
all. “ the language of Lenin 

But the language question is 
a delicate one, for the compul¬ 
sory learning of Russian—and 
especially tbe compulsory use 
of Russian—is inseparable from 
* Russification ”, a concept 
hotly resented. The demonstra¬ 
tions in Georgia last year when 
the new constitution dropped 
all mention of Georgian as tiy* 
republic’s official language 
testify to tbe nationalistic feel¬ 
ings a roused by language. Tbe 
Georgian authorities were 
forced to reinstate the dropped 
clause. 

From the earliesr days of the 
Soviet state it has been officia>] 
policy to teach Russian in all 
schools. But tbe authorities have 
proceeded with caution, hoping 
that ambition and improving 
communications will gradually 
st r eng rhea the use of Russian- 

lit the past 20 years the 
authorities have lo-wered the age 
ar wvuch Russian is taught in 
non-Russian schools, introduced 
Russian into kindergartens, 
sponsored Russian language 
days and weeks and competi¬ 
tive Russian-language “ Olym¬ 
piads”. University stud cuts 
weak in Russian have been 
forced to give up studying a 
foreign language and switch to 
Russian. But the results have 
been disappointing. _ 

A recent survey of Estonian 
medical students at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tartu showed that on-ly 
28 per cent claimed mastery of 
the language, while 60 per cent 
had a fair command of it. 

In Kirghizia in Central Asia, 


the head of the state univer¬ 
sity’s Russian language faculty 
said the level of training of 
school leavers " leaves much to 
be desired The writing ability 
of those taking university 
entrance examinations was low, 
and almost a quarter could not 
write compositions. 

A decree in 1964 aimed at 
strengthening language teach¬ 
ing in all Soviet higher educa¬ 
tion institutes, out there have 
been complaints that not 

enough attention has been given 
to the question. 

Tbe Minister of Education 
therefore drew up new 

measures this year fnr teaching 
Russian in non-Russian schools. 
Beginning a few weeks ago ac 
the start of this academic year, 
timetables have been re¬ 

arranged to allow more hours 
to be spent on Russian, Russian 
teachers for non-Russian schools 
are to be better trained and 
Store technical aids will be 
provided. 

In Uzbekistan, where the 
local party secretary’ is an 
ardent champion of the lan¬ 
guage, special Russian language 
days have been introduced even 
on collective farms. 

Schools in the republics are 
organized on linguistic lines, 
and non-Russian speaking 
parents have the right to send 
their children to a school in 
their mother tongue. In some 
republics such as Latvia, two 
languages of instruction are 
used, which has apparently 
proved successful. 

But the incentive to use 
Russian are often lacking, es¬ 
pecially in places with old and 
proud cultures such as the 


Baltic republics where fears of 
Russification are strong. Radio 
and television broadcast in- 
Russian to all parts of the_ 
country, but transmissions are'j 
also made in local languages, 
and local film studios are en-«- 
couraged to make films in their - 
own languages. 

One unifying element of « 
course is the army : especially ; 
as new recruits always serve« 
away from ibeir home areas,. 
A newspaper for teachers/ 
hinted recently ar the difficul¬ 
ties encountered by young- 
soldiers who could not under¬ 
stand what was being said to- 
them. The disadvantage of 
troops not speaking a common 
language is obvious. 

In all this Moscow has empha¬ 
sized the voluntary nature of/ 
the wish io learn the language.. 
Writing in the ideological r 
journal Kommunisi some • 
months ago. Professor Y. Belchi- 
kov, a philologist, said: 

“In our society of developed, 
socialism, the unifying role cf • 
tbe Russian language in consoli-. 
daring Soviet people into a 
single, huge collective is be¬ 
coming more and more ■■ 
important.” 

He said people had a legit;- - 
mate desire ro learn the lan-/ 
guage properly because it, 
offered a means of personal - 
communication and because 
they had “ a deep awareness of' 
the need for themselves and for. 
the younger generation to be.. 
fluent in the common language 
of communication between ’ 
nationalities—the language of 
Lenin, of the friendship of 
peoples, of great culture **. 


Michael Binyon, 




Frozen 

chickens and cases 
of poisoning 


Government scientists are 
trying to find a link between 
injections into frozen chickens 
and associated food poisoning 
cases. 

Many such cases, in turkeys 
as well’ as chickens, result from 
incomplete chairing before 
cooking. Organisms Survive 
through not being killed off in 
the oven and can be eaten and 
cause illness. 

The injections, used to intro¬ 
duce polyphosphate solution 
into the birds, so that they re¬ 
tain moisture, are said to im¬ 
prove the texture and flavour 
af cooked birds. Critics say 
that it merely enables proces¬ 
sors to sell water at the price 
of chicken. 

The injection is done manu¬ 
ally into the breast of the bird 
after slaughter and gutting. It 


was tbe subject almost 18 
months ago of unexpected criti- 
rism by tlie Government’s Food 
Standards Committee in a re¬ 
port about laws governing the 
identification and labelling of 
water in food. 

“ Ir must be open to question 
whether the use of injection in 
the poultry slaughter, eviscera¬ 
tion and chilling line can be 
readily conducted in a hygienic 
manner ”, the report said. “ But 
tins falls outside our terms of 
reference.*’ 

The point eventually became 
the subject of a Government- 
appointed smdy panel on 
hazards from microbiological 
aspects of food. Nothing has yet 
emerged about the study. 

An account of experiments 
on chickens at rhe Food Re¬ 
search Institute near Norwich, 


organized hy Dr Geoffrey Mead, 
will soon be published in the 
biennial report of the institute. 

Dr Mead emphasized that no 
link between injection techni¬ 
ques and the incidence of food 
poisoning had yet been proved. 
He merely wanted to establish 
facts about 11 a practice that has 
escaped attention ”. 

If injection equipment is not 
cleaned properly organisms 
may be introduced either from 
tbe skin of a bird to the meat 
or from one bird to another, 
increasing tbe danger of food 
poisoning. 

“When the thing is done 
well rite risk is small,” Dr Mead 
said. But bis work has shown 
that standards in slaughter¬ 
houses are variable. The lowest 
level of contamination that he 
found in chicken factories was 
in one where die polyphosphate 


solution was kept covered and 
remote from the gutting are;/ 
where birds were injected. • 

He believed that a code of 
practice «as needed ro make 
sure that hygiene standards in 
slaughterhouses were adequate 
and consistent. He said it wav- 
important that carcasses should- 
always be washed before evis¬ 
ceration and injection. 

The use of polyphosphates iir 
chickens his bean increasing 
through the 1970s. Between a ’ 
third and a half of chickens are. 
being injected. Injections are 
made only into birds which are-, 
to be frozen, and not into those,- 
which are to be sold chilled. - 
The latter have gained in popu-. 
larity in the past 18 months af‘ 
the expense of the frozen. 
boiler. 

Hugh Clayton 
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things can get any 




One of the most difficult tasks 
for a newly-elected govern¬ 
ment is to convince itself that 
things are really as bad as they 
claimed when they were in 
opposition. An even harder 
task is to convince everyone 
else. The latest forecast pub¬ 
lished by the Treasury on our 
economic prospects for the next 
year shows an extreme case of 
this problem. 

One of the complaints which 
Whitehall officials make with 
surprising unanimity about the 
Ministerial ream at the Trea¬ 
sury is that they are obsessed 
with the problems of presenta¬ 
tion of announcements on the 
economic outlook. The fruits of 
that obsession are revealed in 
their report on the outlook for 
the 12 months ahead. Even after 
being spruced up, the picture is 
an appallingly stark one. 

On the Governments pub¬ 
lished estimates inflation will 
decline only slighty oyer the 
next 12 months, real incomes 
will fall and unemployment will 
rise as output declines. But this 
estimate is hedged around with 
conditions. Indeed, the only 
thing which we are told can be 
safely assumed from the whole 
of the 1 Treasury's forecasting 
exercise is that inflation ~ 
though declining—-will sray in 
double figures next year and 
that there will be some fall in 
real output. 

Economic forecasting tech¬ 
niques, though imperfect, are 
better than chat. At least, they 
.ire if they are allowed to be. 
The problem is that the whole 
nf the forecast next year has 
been prepared under the terms 
of the Protection of Official 
Illusions Act, which all govern¬ 
ments during this decade use 
as their guide in deciding what 
to tell the rest of us. 

The terms of this are Inter¬ 
preted more or less liberally 
depending on bow bad the 
reality looks likely to be. Since 
there is no way of avoiding 
1930 being the subject of rbe 
gloomiest forecast produced 
since the War, there is no need 
to make it worse by assuming 
the worst. Nor is there thought 
ro be any need to present the 
figures in such a way that pes¬ 
simistic conclusions could be 
drawn, even if they are the 
logical ones to draw. 

Take, for example, the ques¬ 
tion of how much our national 
output will fall next year, which 
the Treasury estimates at 2 per 
cent That is an accurate reflec¬ 
tion of the forecast as far as it 
goes, but it is not the one which 


emerges if we use the test which 
the Treasury has used in the 
past. This is to compare the 
second half of this year with 
the second half of next year. If 
that is done, the fall in output 
is much sharper. It is 2.7 per 
cent. This might seem to be 
just a technical point, but it 1 
reveals two important underly¬ 
ing issues. 


We are not just 
facing a slight 
hiccup... the 
recession will get 
steadily worse 


The first is that we are not 

i ’ust facing a slight hiccup 
efore the country returns to 
healthy growth and low infla¬ 
tion. The recession will get 
steadily worse throughout next 
year rather than starting: to 
fade away in die autumn. There 
may be some improvement in 
1981, but it will be at best a 
faltering recovery and at worst 
not even that. Inflation cannot 
be reduced at a stroke. 

On the Government's fore¬ 
casts, getting the inflation rate 
down by just over 3 per cen¬ 
ts ge pouits over the next year 
is going to require fiscal and 
monetary policies of extreme 
tightness. Getting down the 
inflation still further in subse¬ 
quent years will also be a very 
tough job. 

Just how tough a job the 
Government stiU seems unwill¬ 
ing ro tell us. For every single 
figure in the forecast seems to 
have been subjected to intense 
massaging over the past few 
weeks to make it look belter. 

Take the inflation forecast 
for example. The Treasury 
lightly says that with profits 
at their present level labour 
costs are absolutely crucial in 
determining the rate of infla¬ 
tion. Yet few people would 
accept the implied assumption 
that earnings during the cur¬ 
rent pay round will only grow 
by about 14 per cent. Most 
outside forecasters would put 
tiie figure considerably hig&er. 
Both ministers and the CBI 
talk as if the present signs are 


Economic prospects to end 1980 


Margins of 

percentage changes error 
1978 1979 . In 1980* 

to 1979 to 1980 percent 


A—Output and expenditure at 
constant 1975 prices Gross 
domestic product (a* factor cost) 


Consumars’ expenditure 4 

Genera] Government expenditure 
on goods and services. 1 

Public corporations' fixed invest¬ 
ment____ — 

Private sector investment —2 

Exports of goods and services 

StockbuikHng (as per cent of GNP) i 
Imports of goods and services 11} 


B—Balance of payments on current 1979 1980 

account £ billion 

- 2 } -2 


Government thinks it has done 
by saying that wage settlements 
wul fall, in response to the 
Government’s fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies it will ensure that, 
this happens. 

Many of.toe other parts of. 
the forecast* look very shaky. 
For example,' although . feel 
earnings are expected to . fall 
the amount toat we - spend is 1 
expected . to' increase slightly. 1 
We are afiasstuhetito be' ; s6- 
imbued with' confidence that we 
will feel' secure about dipping' 
into our .savings, in spite of the' 
sharp increase ' in unemploy¬ 
ment which looks' likely. 


£ Mllon 
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C—Retail price Index 


Percentage changes 
4th quarter 4th quarter 
197810 1979 to 

4th quarter 4th quarter 

1979 1989 percent 

17} 14 4 


* The errors rekl» to the average differences [on either ride of the central figure) 
between forecesl and outturn. 

+Thfs margin appUee to general government consumption. 


that the figure really is con¬ 
siderably higher. 

Yet nowhere does this widely 
accepted belief actually get 
reflected in the figures which 
are produced. There 1 is . an 
obvious reason for this quite 
apart from an unwillingness to 
read gloomy statistics (but any¬ 
one who does not like reading 
gloomy statistics ought not to 
get involved in British economic 
policy in the first place). 

It is a fear that it unions see 
that the Government is assum¬ 


ing that wages will grow by 18 
per cent ana that inflation will 
stay very high they will actually 
raise their pay claims. This is 
an old belief coming from a 
Government which is committed 
to not having an incomes 
policy; for if merely announc¬ 
ing a figure for the likely 
increase in earnings makes it 
come true the philosopher’s 
stone which has eluded govern¬ 
ments for so long has at last 
been found. 

Maybe that is what the 


The-international ■ 

organizations arc. 
revisingdown their 
fbreasts yet again; 

. after Iran - 


Then there is the position of 
the company sector, which is 
expected to run down its stocks 
□ext year as its response to and 
contribution to the recession. 
But suppose consumers did not 
hold up their spending, either 
because their real earnings 
were lower than expected or 
because they Wept up their sav¬ 
ings. Just who would the com¬ 
panies sell their stocks to? They 
are most unlikely to be able ro 
sell them, abroad. The world 
outlook is likely to be pretty 
bleak next year and' inter¬ 
national organizations are re¬ 
vising down their forecasts yet 
again in-the wake of the chaos 
in Iran. 

It is not merely world trade 
growing slowly which win pose 
problems next year. Our in-, 
dustries will find great difficulty 
in competing. For. too many 
years now our costs have been 
rising . sharply while the ex¬ 
change rate for the pound re¬ 
mains the same or sometimes 
even rises. Sterling is expected’ 
to remain strong throughout 
next year, something which the 
Government can ensure by its 
own policies. - 

Tbe words which the Govern¬ 
ment uses to describe the result 
are interesting. They say that 
our “ price competitiveness 
does not change greatly from 
recent levels.” .What can, tins 
mean if bur inflation is, on the 


Governments own : tedcpmng, i 
going to. be 14 per cent .’while i 
that of-, the reft of the'world, 
will be signifiebndy lower. It; 
means 1 that much, depends on . 
what -yon mean by - “greatly”; 
and when-you tonto reeandjr 
was.-'-' •• 11 ■' 

' The-actual meaning 1 of the 
phrase is almost certainly that 
on jhe .Treasury’s asSbmpticHu -j 
British 1 industry will - be; Jess'- 
competitive, - at this' time .-next-:; 
year ,thari. it. is bow. This is 
imponmitrin. looking -at some of .i 
the other-parts o^toe 'fofecasfc- 
Imports- are, expected; - to s faJl.: 
next :jear, ^ -prediction qua|tti& J 
hedged ,wsfr the phrase - Jfc^j 
there ii .“partrexilar , . ub- ] 
certainty: *T. about* ^aaptrfactnred ; 


A : fbetfe ^certainly: is jwh en safe - 
ports; h&vabeen .doing partitas 
.Mrly. wbH'.in 1 consumer goods' 
and consume? impending .alone is: 
expected J -to remain fairly 

heafthy Inesar'year- Yet even di 
these! highly, .questionable as-, 

* sumptions, the- Treasury: fore¬ 
cast a -QjfflSSm .:balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit next year, little 
; less than this year. 

We do nor know what the 
Government expects the size of 
public borrowing to be next 
year, though in another of the 
phrases that. occurs throughout 
the forecast we are-told thattoe 
prospect is .for “little change”' 
(how little ?). as a ■ proportion. 

. of output. But we are not told, 
what mat means, in money and 
we are warned that the fore¬ 
cast is “subject, of course, to a 
very high margin of error -' 

. Most economists will deduce 
from that that the level of 
. borrowing on present pofidey 
.next year could be a lot bighee 
than that implies and that 
tx>t 3 *h decisions are on the way, 
especially in the next Budget. 

The likelihood for such 
decisions win be; increased- if 
pay. goes on rising as at present. 
In me short ran that might 
actually postpone .. reeesswa:: 
. Even if the .amount c£ money 
in the economy , wens held down,' 
it could actually move around 
faster. But m the longer-nm, 
if pay goes on rising at. the 
rate which seems likely, we -will 
face' a crunch much more 
severe than the latestforecast 
suggests. And the sobner. the- 
Government . stops .trying - ro 
fool itself and the rest of.us 
that this conflict is coming the 
quicker we can do something 
about solving it. •. .. 

' . . - . s 

Christopher Walker 
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tel licence J wkh tiKrir - applfr. bibEograpMes which had been, 
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tbe 'student at Fort Hua- 
^ ‘ ebuca,to “meet with his facul- 
'lOaSSrf'ih*- *y adviser.. t to' discuss- and 

identify 'learning , problem 


ably since the - fifties, and -is 
now very, thorough and well 
balanced. '(There is even time 


proper r-.-aesmas- 1 to take to 
operate .-Wstinn the Iknitatioais 
.and jurisdiction: . concerning 
collection of mforcoratkaa oo 


it apparently been more suceess- 

ful in hindering the infikm- 


not affiliated, to the Depart¬ 
ment -of Defense”.-He.not 


tion of moles than its British 
equivalent. Any enquiry into 


as. -m-n ®s 

bone <& couxwerlaieHifience - • “ _ 

work,- follow with Notice at; ■ Trevor Banies 

the diSerihg types of sectlriQr'; - The author was a research 
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Trevor Banies 


A bruising, bitter year for Radio Scotland 


Radio Scotland, one year old 
today, is a bruised and demora¬ 
lized bairn. The BBC heralded 
its new station as historically 
significant in the development 
of radio broadcasting, but the 
service now faces retrench¬ 
ment, and a new, undecided 
direction. 

The BBC has had three con¬ 
troller!: in Scotland in one year 
and Mr John Pickles, the first 
Head of Radio Scotland, 
departed with his deputy after 
hearv criticism of the station's 
output. 

Uncertainty over the leader¬ 
ship of tbe corporation north 
of the border, and about fund¬ 
ing for the future of the new 
service, has beaped extra 
trouble on the basic failure to 


secure a strong audience and 
identity. 

As tbe dust settles the fault 
appears to be that Radio Scot¬ 
land attempted with one chan¬ 
nel what the BBC in London 
achieves with four channels 
and bigger resources. Mr 
Pickles bad an impossible task 
to compete with Radio Clyde , 
and Radio Forth, both highly 
popular local stations, and at 
the same time provide a range 
of serious current affairs pro¬ 
grammes, drama, and pro¬ 
grammes of classical music. 

As a backdrop to these prob¬ 
lems came the political up¬ 
heaval in Scotland. Tbe Scot¬ 
tish Assembly and a stronger 
transfer of power to Edin¬ 
burgh alone would have under¬ 
pinned Radio Scotland’s status 


Christmas is the 
cruellest time 
-when you’re old 
and alone 

Loneliness is harder to bear when you know 
that others have friends, good food and 
good cheer. It twists the knife of memory, 
with recollections of happier times. 

For thousands of our old people this is all 
that Christmas brings—heartache. Just as 
for old people in hungry or disaster-smitten 
countries it means another day in which 
they are lucky if they get one scanty meal. 

If you expect to enjoy the good things of 
Christmas, as we hope you do, then please 
share a little of your goodwill with someone 
who needs it very much indeed. 

£5 is a real help towards a Day Centre. 

TQA helps provide a Geriatric Day 
* OV Hospital. 

£i50 inscribes the name of someone dear 
v to your on the Dedication Plaque of 
the Day Centre you help. 

!j Christmas is a time for caring and sharing. 

Please use the FREEPOST facility and 
] address your gift to : 

| The Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
j Maybray-King, Help the Aged, Room T3, 
I FREEPOST 30, London W1E 7JZ (No stamp 
needed), 

•Please let us know if you would like your gift used 
for a particular purpose. 


and involvement with impor¬ 
tant events. But after the gen¬ 
eral election and the Scottish 
referendum, politics drifted 
into the darkness. 

Scotland lost its grip on 
Westminster's attention and 
there is the gloomy project 
that reporting Scottish affairs 
will become more the an of 
cataloguing industrial failure. 
So perhaps a measure of “ pop 
and prattle” will be needed to 
brighten the day. 

Mr Pickles clearly thought 
so but suffered a sustained 
barrage of complaints far such 
mixtures as Rhythm and News 
and introducing Bingo to BBC 
broadcasting. There was also 
some indignation at the 
appointment of someone whose 
main experience had been _ in 
local radio to a broadcasting 
system which was to have 
national rather than regional 
stature. 

When Mr Alistair Hethering- 
ton, fonnerjv editor of The 
Guardian, left as Controller of 
BBC Scotland, an insistent 
voice demanding a stronger 
Scottish dimension to broad¬ 
casting departed. His successor. 
Mr Patrick Ramsay, commis¬ 
sioned a report from the editor 
of Current Affairs, World Ser¬ 
vice, which weighed Radio Scot¬ 
land in tbe balance and found 
it distinctly wanting. 


The fault appears 
to be that 
Radio Scotland 
attempted with 
one channel what 
the; BBC in London - 
achieves with 
four channels 


As a result Mr Ramsay has 
switched the points. The ser¬ 
vice is to be directed along a 
more stately track, leaving 
Radio One to take on the com¬ 
petition from local radio and 
adding weight to the news and 
current affairs coverage. 

Mr Pat Walker, assistant 
controller, who is keeping a 
caretaker band on Radio Scot¬ 
land until a new bend is 
appointed, says the station has 
produced some excellent mate¬ 
rial. The problems were being 
caused by “ sudden changes of 
gear” and programmes jarring 
on one another with a kind of 
culture shock. 

He pointed out that there 


was more serious music now 
on Radio . Scotland and there 
had . been many fine documen¬ 
tary programmes. “ Unfortuna¬ 
tely these last for only half an 
hour whereas a programme 
that mixes music with informa¬ 
tion may last a couple . of 
hoars ", he said. 

The Scottish Assembly had a 
pressure point to creating a 
stronger Scottish dimension 
bat the loss of thatwas now 
overshadowed by a shortage of 
money and anxieties over the 
new licences. 

Within its resources' Radio 
Scotland had tried to achieve 
too much, in ail producing 130 
hours of broadcasting a week 
including the output from Jn-. 
verness and Aberdeen and the 
five Scottish local radio 
stations. “ The bearings are 
starting to run hot We will 
have ro reduce the . number of 
hours and perhaps bring more 
of tbe material from the local 
stations into the main stream 
of Radio Scotland ” Mr 
Walker said. 

Smoothing the edges, soften¬ 
ing the culture shock and 
designing an even, flow of pro¬ 
grammes will be the t?$k of 
the new bead of Radio Scot¬ 
land who is unlikely to be 
appointed for another two or 
three months. 

Ronald Fanx 


While Jorenafctix; searchlights 
of varying wattage have played 
on Professor Anthony Shan’s 
role as a spy, little attention 
has been given. to . the nature 
of -hfs interests and achieve¬ 
ments as an art historian.; . 

The. question which has. in¬ 
trigued me is rims: .bow can 
a mind—and one generally con¬ 
ceded by has colleagues to he 
a precision instrument—-have 
made the leap from Soviet- 
style .Communism all ihe way 
to Nicolas Poussin, who, as the 
most classical -and • fermaHy 
perfect. of French: primers,i 
■might -seem roAstaud it-; the 
'opposite InteBefitoil 'poleT 1 
Wberan. lay the attraction of 
Poussin for a man who ‘could,; 
in an essay entitled Art under 
Capitalism and SoctaZism (pub¬ 
lished in 1937 in a collection of 
essays called The Mind, err 
Chains) write - such sentences j 
as: “Moreover, ft is an axiom, 
as expressed by . Lenin,-.chu . 
socialist culture wilL -take. over 
all. that .is good in bourgeon 
culture. and- turn it to its own 
ends”; • 

Part of the answer Is that 
I Poussin came well before Marx 
in Professor Bloat's' life. He. 
spent much of his childhood in 
Paris, where his father was 
chaplain of the British church. 
The Louvre was - hisfirst. 

- national gallery. According .to 
his friend and-follow--art his¬ 
torian Sir Bltis Waterhouse, the - 
shadow of Poussin was already 
on. the horizon when they 'were 
hoth at school at Marlborough 




Poussin 


together, though ^ particular, 
argument he remembers them 
having^ in dormitory; ;jp .19221 
was ■ iw^^wb'etKdr- Ingres: wad- 
"better” Thin Giorgione! ‘ 

- Sir Ellis recalled that-episode 
in'' a • -preface to: Studies in 
Renaissance and Baroque Archi¬ 
tecture,. presented to Anthony 
Blunt on his sixtieth birthday— J 
a tort of premature Pest schrift ; 
whose 1 iBtistrions contributors 
included Lord Clark. 

Professor Blunt, -who was a. 
briHiahtiy gifted' mathematician- 
and philosopher 1 before becom¬ 
ing an art' historian, : explains 
the basis of. bis interest, ip- 
Foussin 'in one of his- massive 
volumes On the. French master. 

In' Prance^ he; explains, 
Poussin' was - regarded as a 
picror philosophic us"before - he 
came to be seen primarily as 
one of the great .masters of 
formal design. The main pur¬ 
pose of -the book- was to 1 revive 
and develop that conception. 

-. “ Put quite bluntly, I believe 
that in creating his paintings, 


Poussin was primnrily inspired 
by.’a. desire to -'give visible 
. expression : to certain ideas, 
which, while not .deserving the- 
name of a philosophy in any 
technical sense, represent a 
. carefully -thought out view of 
ethics, a. consistent - altitude to 
..religiotL .and,: towards the. end 
of his' life, a complex, almost 
mystical. conception, of- the 
universe”,, he wrote,. 

• The attraction of Blake’s art. 
-On which Professor-Blunt pub- 
- fished a study in. 1960, -had a 
similar root: for.Blake too, he 

starting point of his creation, I 
though Blake was primarily a 
■' poet,- and ’no master of formal 
composition. 

The lure of Picasso, on whose 
early years Professor Blunt pro¬ 
duced a. fascinating study in 
1962 with Phoebe Pool, one of 
his Conrtacdd Institute students, 
•was perfaops less subtle. Picasso, 
although no philosopher, was 
an .a rti sti c revolutionary and a 
communist who evolved as a 
great virtuoso in a Bohemian 
wodd outside the class system. 
-Pe rhaps it was from that class 
! system that Anthony Blunt was 
trying 1 to- escape. Being of a 
mathematical and philo sophical.- 
-bent, he sought refuge on the’ 
one hand in the perfections of 
Poussin, and . on . the ’ other in 
the total solution which 
Marxism seemed to offer. 

RogerBertfaoud 


JERUSALEM DIARY 


Symbolic cracks 
appear in the 
Wailing Wall 

For 3,000 years tbe holy city 
of Jerusalem has been a source 
of conflict as peoples as diverse 
as the Babylonians, the British, 
the Jews, the Arabs, tbe Byzan¬ 
tines and the Ottomans have 
sought to impose rheir rule. 

Today, while the continuing 
conflict between Arab and Jew 
remains the central cause of 
dissension, there are growing 
signs of internal division among 
sections of the Israeli popula¬ 
tion whose Government reuni¬ 
fied the city after the 19fi7 war. 
Diplomatic observers note that 
these splits have become more 
marked in the two years since 
President Sadat's historic visit 
and the subsequent signing of 
the peace treaty. 

The trux of the probem is 
the Increasing gap between the 
secular Jews, who form the 
majority, and the extremist, 
orthodox minority whose influ¬ 
ence has been growing out of 
all proportion to its numbers. 
In recent months this has led 
to a number of ugly confronta¬ 
tions and raised doubts about 
the future of community rela¬ 
tions in a capital whose physical 
beauty has_ so- often been 
marred by violence. " 

Two outstanding "issues have 
both symbolized the conflict 
and- exacerbated the -consider¬ 


able ill-feeling which has 
resulted from it: the as yet 
unrealized plan to build a 
25,000 sear football stadium 
and the open tog‘earlier this year 
of a new access road ro the 
stark, secular Jewish suburb of 
Ramor on tbe hilly northern 
outskirts. 

When it was first mooted in 

the wake of reimificatioii 12 

years ago tbe stadium scheme 
struck most uninvolved out¬ 
siders as eminently sensible. 
With the growing popularity of 
football in Israel and the. 
inadequacy of the only two 
existing grounds (both over 40 
years old), the need was felt 
to be pressing and a site at 
Shuafat was chosen after care¬ 
ful investigation of six other 
possibilities. 

An intensive protest cam¬ 
paign was then organized by 
the orthodox community on the 
grounds that die stadium 
would interrupt the Sabbath. A 
50,000-strong demonstration 
was organized in Jerusalem, the 
American Jewish lobby was 
mobilized and the chief rabbis 
caiied on Mr Teddy Kotlek, the 
Mayor, to drop the plan “be¬ 
cause it would imbue Jerusalem 
with Hellenistic culture”.' 

The ebullient Mr KoUek, 
once described by President 
Sadat as ‘‘the most famous 
mayor in the world" refused 
to give in. 

Then, for the sake of keeping 
the support of religions politi¬ 
cians for bis coalition, Mr. 

. Begina.ihc .Borne Minister,.suik. 


d*nK- launched a new investiga¬ 
tion Into possible stadium sites. 
It bas apparently found no¬ 
where but Sib ua fat practicable 
and the issue is expected to. 
erupt again soon. 

To make matters worse, the 
ultra-orthodox mounted a- 
porallel campaign to prevent 
non-religious Jews from driving- 
their cars on the Sabbath to the 
'outlying suburb of Rastot.. 

Even more than the stadium 
controversy, 'the Ranzot' road 
campaign has demonstrated the 
bitter antagonism whirtf has 
grown up between secular and- 
orthodox Jews. Correspondents 
covering a recent riot had this 
brought home v/tien a Jewish . 
teenager was suddenly heard 
. shouting angrily at the orthodox' 
demonstrators: “ Now I under¬ 
stand why they killed six 
million Jews—because of people 
like you.” 

Numerous compromise 
.schemes have been suggested, 
including flanking the road with 
a higtf wall. But tbe secular 
community does not seem in. 
the mood to . give way or to 
finance what are seen by most 
Jerusalemites, including Mr 
KbUek. as . unreasonable' 
demands. 

Tbe majority of tbe extreme- 
religious demonstrators .aye 1 
drought to have travefietTfrom 
Mea Sheanm, die city’s main 
orthodox residential district. 
Situated near the. centre of 
~ Jerusalem, it remains very 
much a place apart with its own. 
customs, dress and language— 
l-YukHsh;rather thaa-Hefrew. 1 


A banner strung across one 
of the narrow streets and count¬ 
less posters on tire walls of die 
cramped buildings wars visiting 
women to respect the scriptures 
and dress “ modestly - The 
'local women wear -black 
stockings: and. scarves or wigs'., 
ro cover their hair while tbe 
bearded men or Hassidim all 
wear tire Shabby black - or 
striped coats, curly earlocks and ' 
black bats that were once 
familiar in mid-European 
ghettos. 

Waiting for 
the Messiah: 

Although fervently-. Jewish', 
and strictly-kosher, many-Mea 
Sheanm residents are as 
opposed ta the present, state of 
Israel as.any Palestinian nsvdhi- 
n on ary. Those adhering" to die 
powerful Neturei . Karta sect- 
refuse to recognize a Zionist 
state until' dm coming .of. tbe j 
Messiah- As" a result they refuse- 
to pay taxes, to join the Army 
or even - to visits toe Wailing 
Wall now that ir. is: under 
Israeli control. Where-possible, 
cbey r take odly Arab tone, 
refuse m use toe “Zionist”; 
telephone aztd avoid using 
Israeli.' money. . 

- In -.the. past -few weeks, a 
violent, feud has broken out in 
Mea Shearim between toe ultra* 
conservative. anti-Zionist fac- 
tlohs- and', sdpporters of Agudat •; 

yisrael, .a . sera' which- partied- 

pates m toe political fife; of toe ’ 
-state and. prepared'iOr-accept-- 

_-.. • • _--r! ' - ■'•it.' • 


ikt -least, ha won’t have a . j 
lot oi devoted ixf-stadents. 1 
'wr iting in support.,. -«i j 


El 


-l 


. Ci 

kil? 


gOverfiment cash to finance its 
■ snruttly : Te£gH>u& schools. ’' 

- As well.as leaving due;promi¬ 
nent: rabbi 'With a -head:wound ; 
which needed 40 stitches, toe-: 
dispute Iras .taken a -number , of 
. bizarre fhjjPS' Groups' nf. ort ho* ' 
dox ^Jews -clutching wooden.. 
; towe^-naye been. seen guarding' 
certain,: buildings rand' i.ttielte 
\ire httidate r 

*-i£—1 * I*-*-*- j) ^ ^ " 


rabbis. < One bad his telephone 
' rung at, toe start of the Sab- 
bato, meaning- that under re- 
Adonis law he bad to let it ring, 
unanswered for 24 hours ,' 
Riddled with complexities, 
the Mea Shearini dispute is 
' essentially, toe culmination of a 
raruggle For power, between 

■ those orthodox Jews who refuse 
: to recognize the-state and those 

- who are slightly less rigid, being. 

- willing to barter political sup¬ 
port in exchange for. ca^H and 

: 'toe Government’s sponsorship 
of _ strict new legislation on 
_ religious issues." The cash is 
used for the yeshivas or religi¬ 
ons schools, formidable centres 
of. learning which function 

■ every day except-'the Sabbath 
from 8 am to S pm. The chil¬ 
dren are not given any summer 

. holiday, and the amount of time 1 
Spent studying the Bible is 
generally- regarded 1 as toe 
-reason, why orthodox Jews are 
so .pale, despite toe noted 
Israeli sunshine;. - - - - . 

1,1 Although brutal and be- 

- wilderuig in. equal measures, 
.'toe-feuding is not -thought by 

local observers to be; snffici- 
oitly -serious to defuse, toe" 
wider and. "potentially more . 
damaging dash-between-secular: 
and. ultra-religious Jews. As ope 
-Western diplomat , explained: 

. ** The-, real test of peace, will be 
to see- whether Israeli, society 
.can cope--"'with its. internal 
: ,8tFain^.-wito6ufe- : -the-umfying- 
^ tfiraat of war J’ • ; 
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SIR BARNES WALLIS 

lircraft and missile inventor 


SIR LEON BAGRIT 
Early faith in automation 


ir Barnes Wallis, CBE; ERS, 

? died on October". 30 at 
, age of 9% was one of the 
atest creative engineers 
ition bas known- He coin¬ 
ed in a unique degree die . 
/er of imaginative thinfrfop 
of practical designing.: 
ong his many inventions. 

■ best known were probably ’ 
geodetic form of aeroplane- 

structkm, ■ the . special 
pan with which, during the, 

, the Mtihne and Eder rinma ' 
e breached, the “ earth- " 
ke “ bombs and the vari- 
; geometry Swallow air- . 
■r. - • *' 

arnes Neville Wallis was 
. n on September 26, X8S7. 
a - being- educated _ at . 
ist's Hospital, Wallis began • 
k with a Deptford engin- 

ng company and was then 
ned as a marine engineer 
‘ 'owes, in the Isle of Wight, 

1 J. S.. White. - His family " 
nor rich', and his father 

■ contracted polio, so that 
. earnings were restricted 
; , in. his early days, Wallis 

: home to his parents 'every * 1 * * * V 
k a Dart of . his . meagre . 
ry. His career began to 
:* on a formal pattern: in . 
1, when he worked, as, a 
finer in the airship depart- 
of Vickers. After the out- 
ik of war in .1914. be joined 
Artists’ Rifles arid was 
r commissioned in the 
aJ Naval Volunteer Reserve.- 
the Royal Navy., ufjgeritly. 
led airships, and not. many 
>le , knew about them, so 
'lis was brought ..back to 
:ers as chief designer. Thin ' 
'jintment led-to his profes- 
al ‘ association vidtti Col¬ 
der Sir Dennistoun Burney 
*• to his apppiamenf as .chief 
. .neer of the Airship Guar-- 
e Company. He worked-on- 
successful R 100 and began 
lisp lay his particular vein , 
originality in its structural-' 
go. This woric coloured ' 
e of his later thinking, 
e especially on geodetic. ■; 
.miction, which . .he in- 
ed at the time when be 
become chief designer, 

' ctures, at VickarS in 1930/ 
ioderic construction was the 
fall revelation of Wallis’s '-' 
-ntive idealism. When he 
satisfied himself that he 
discovered .the best wav of - 
' a something, he battled tin- 
hinely with ail obstacles to - 

- realization whether they 
m e from offariaJ timidity or. 

i engineering inertia." 
Jetic aircraft construction. 

" ed a means of putting the ■ 
ogth - of a fabric-covered 
plane structure .into the 
-dynamic contours, an 
-ngement achieved for aU- 
d structures ;by Oswald 
t's stressed skin invention. 
•:ind of baskerwork of geo- 
t members was employed, 
ig large advantages in re-- 

- d structure weight but cer- . 

disadvantages for large-.. 
; production. It was critic- ■ 
on- the ground that it Could. 
be brought within, a series . 




Sir Barnes. Wallis, seen here in 1975 with a reconstructed “ bouncing 
bomb” designed'for the destruction of the Mohne.and Eden dams in 
Germany over 30 years before. This bomb was later given to RAF 
Scampton. 

manufacturing process. Wallis rpm and was released from a the work done by Geoffrey Hilt 
quelled the opposition partly by height of 60ft at a speed of 220 on variable sweep wings for tail- 
ths hard logic of his reasoning'' mph. By - bouncing on the sur- less aircraft and touched the 
and partly by his personal en- face of . the water it oyer- subject which L. E. Baynes was 

Lhusiastn and, with Rex Pierson, stepped the . defences and later to consider in his designs 

he triumphantly carried his in- . brought the full force of its for comprehensive variable 
ventioo through to the final charge, coupled with the water sweep, supersonic aircraft, 
test of FIigbr performance. ' hammer effect, against the face Wallis said th:c he originally 
The first geodetic type of of the dam. The rest of the conceived the idea of variable 
aircraft to enter the Royal Air story is well known. Wing geometry in 1944 when he vas 
Force was the Vickers Welles- Commander Guy Gibson led analysing the German V2 rock- 
ley and it was this aircraft that. Number 617 Squadron of the ets and their manner of ron- 
striltingly justified Wallis’s, in- .Royal Air Force on the historic trol. In his own drawing office 
ventioo by setting a world moo- .- raid which breached the MShne at Weybridge, on the site where 
stop flight distance record -of and Eder dams- Wallis’s inven- the Brookiands Automobile 

11,520 kRometres in 1938. It tive genius had aeain been Racing Club clubhouse had 

was an improvement of nearly proved in practice. He bad had stood, W allis worked vigorously 
1,400 Jrikxnetres on the previous a hard task to obtain the neces- on this invention, theoretically 
record and it stood for sary support for his invention ; and practically in wind tunnels 
seven years. On active service bur his powers of clear expos!- and with free flying models, 
the' rndn-enganed Wellington tion, no matter how technically Eventually be put forward a 
bomber '.'further demonstrated formidable the subject, his complete design for a variable 
the validity of the geodetic in- ; persistence and the way in geometry, supersonic aircraft, 
vemiofl and further enhanced which he -tackled every new It came to be known as the 
WaWis’s reputation as a creative problem • that arose in no Swallow and it incorporated not 
engineer.. 1 The Wellington, by matter whrt field, of science only variable sweep wings, but 
virtue of. its form of construe- and technology, gave him the also variable thrust lines for 
tion, was found to be especially, final success. Other wartime the engines and a means for 
resistant to battle damage. -inventions were the specially insulating the structure from 
Early, in the Second. World - shaped 12,0001b “tallboy” the surface heating associated 
War Wallis prepared a fascinat- .which sank the German battle- with prolonged periods of 
ing memorandum on various 'ship, Tirpitg, and erased the supersonic flight, 
means of^delivering a critical threat to. London of the V3. On this occasion, however, 
attack upon the enemy and in besides playing an important even Wallis's persistence and 
it-he refereed tn.the possibility : xw* in disrupting German his expository persuasiveness— 
of breaching * the big. German reinforcements to the beach- even his.past record as a far- 
dams -Jby attack front' tlje „qlr D-Dav, and ^tno sighted and successful inventor 

and so cutting, the supply of 22J)WHb grands lam bombs. —failed to convince the 
power to their armaments, in- After the _ .war Wallis em- authorities and be had .the dis- 
dustry. The dam defences, jUow-f barked on .what.many believed appointment of seeing hisiaven- 
ever, were elaborate and proof to be his most daring invention, non banded to the Americans, 
against any normal lorm: of -This was for “flying bodies” That was in May, 1958, when 
bombing.’So Wallis devised his or aerodynes without any etn- Mr. Aubrey Jones, for the 
extraordinary special weapon peonage and with only nidi- Ministry of Supply, spoke of a 
and engaged his wboio being in mentaiy variable sweep wings, “joint arrangement Lack of 
the prodigious fight to develop A patent for this “ improved support for Wallis was sharply 
k and to win for it the approval . f orm -'of*' aeroplane" was criticized by members of Par- 
of the authorities: v."’ applied for. in March, 1945, the liament, in particular by Major 

7 . It. was a cylinder over,-5ft wings to be “adjustable rela- (as he then was) Legge-Bourke, 
long and 4ft- in' diameter con- ' tive to the body while in but these criticisms did not pro- 
taining' explosives. Before being' flight”. It was the start of his duce any change in the Govern- 
dropped from the aircraft it great work on variable geometry meat's attitude co the invention, 
was given an initial spin of 500 aeroplanes. It carried forward By 1967, with the American 


the work done by Geoffrey Hilt 
on variable sweep wings for tail¬ 
less aircraft and touched the 
subject which L. E. Baynes was 
later to consider in his designs 
for comprehensive variable 
sweep, supersonic aircraft. 
Wallis said th:c he originally 
conceived the idea of variable 
geometry in 1944.when he vas 
analysing the German V2 rock¬ 
ets and their manner of con¬ 
trol. In Ids own drawing office 
at Weybridge, on the site where 
the Brookiands Automobile 
Racing Club clubhouse had 
stood, Wallis worked vigorously 
on this invention, theoretically 
and practically in wind tunnels 
and with free flying models. 
Eventually he put forward a 
complete design for a variable 
geometry, supersonic aircraft. 
It came to be known as the 
Swallow and it incorporated not 
only variable sweep wings, but 
also variable thrust lines for 
the engines and a means for 
insulating the structure from 
the surface heating associated 
with , prolonged periods of 
supersonic flight. 

On this occasion, however, 
even Wallis's persistence and 
his expository persuasiveness— 
even his.past record as a far- 
sighted and successful inventor 
—failed to convince the 
authorities and be had the dis¬ 
appointment of seeing his inven¬ 
tion banded to the Americans. 
That was in May, 1958, when 
Mr. Aubrey Jones, for the 
Ministry of Supply, spoke of a 
“joint arrangement”. Lack of 
support for Wallis was sharply 
criticized by members of Par¬ 
liament, in particular by Major 
(as he then was) Legge-Bourke, 
but these criticisms did not pro¬ 
duce any change in the Govern¬ 
ment's attitude t» the invention. 
By 1967, with the American 


variable sweep Fill flying and 
the Boeing variable sweep 
supersonic transport project 
accepted for development by 
the united States Government, 
the magnitude of Wilis's 
achievement in foreseeing the 
trend, of aerodynamic progress 
and ip giving it practical farm 
in his Sun!low design began to 
be recognized by those in 
authority. But it was too late. 
Wallis, who had told some of 
his friends that he looked upon 
his variable sweep supersonic 
aircraft as bis last major inven¬ 
tive effort, was saddened to see 
his original ideas frustrated or 
handed to others for realiza¬ 
tion. Although be refused to 
bemoan his fate and still 
looked forward to further even 
more advanced air travel possi¬ 
bilities, he did undoubtedly feel 
the setback that bad been 
administered to the final stages 
of his creative work in aero¬ 
nautics. 

. Tall, spare but well propor¬ 
tioned in face and form, white 
haired and usuaily dressed in a 
light coloured suit. Wallis had 
a reputation for asceticism. But 
although be ruled himself with 
a firm discipline, there was 
nothing gloomy about him and 1 
he had an irrepressible and 
bubbling sense of humour. It 
was partly this that made him 
popular - with many of the 
young pilots who put his inven¬ 
tions into _ practice. No one 
could be kinder or more help¬ 
ful to the genuine seeker after 
knowledge. To half a dozen 
schoolboys, to a visiting 
journalist or to a distinguished 
audience in rhe lecture ball of 
one of the learned societies. 
Wallis would expound his ideas 
with the same felicitous 
clarity and would hold every 
listener spellbound as he 
sketched the projects upon 
which hi$ imagination played 
with such vivid intensity. 

Wallis married Mary- 
Frances Bloxham in 1925. They 
had two sons and two 
daughters. Hobbies did not 
greatly attract him and walk¬ 
ing and gardening were among 
his few recreations. He was 
made a CBE in 1943 and in 
1945 he received the Ewing 
Medal. ICE, and was elected 
a Freeman and Liveryman of 
the Worshipful Company of 
Shipwrights and a Freeman of 
the City of London. He became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1954. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, 
which awarded him its silver 
medal in 1928 and 1937. He 
received ^ the Founders’ Medal 
of the Air League in 1963. For 
his wartime inventions he was 
awarded £10,000 by the Govern¬ 
ment and he gave this, with a 
like sum subscribed by the 
Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund, to his school. Christ's 
Hospital. His knighthood io 
1968 was a belated recognition 
of_ his great services to bath ' 
aviation and his country. 


Sir Leon Bagrir. sometimes 
called the “father of automa¬ 
tion in Britain’', and an 
industrial visionary of un¬ 
do ubred significance, died on 
April 22 at the age of 77. 

He v.-as chairman of Elliott 
Automation, Ltd. from 1963 co 
1973. c firm very much the 
child and product of his own 
original ideas and as the 
result of amalgamations 3nd 
restructuring now known as 
GEC-Eiiiurt Automation, Lrd— 
a subsidiary through the 
English Electric Company, 
Ltd. of GEC. 

He was a figure of European 
importance in the development 1 
and expansion of that series of 
self-actuating engineering tech¬ 
niques now known generally 
as automation. 

The significance and import¬ 
ance of Bagrii's contribution to 
industry was his realization, 
jusi after ibe Second World 
War, that there must come a 
great and increasing use of 
mechanical _ processes which 
would constitute something like 
a new industrial revolution. 

By the time he had reached 
middle life Eagrit had devel¬ 
oped a striking and most 
versatile personality. which 
manifested itself not only in 
the fields of invention and 
business management but in 
ihnse of music and the visual 
arts. 

All this arose from zern. 
Born on March 13. 1902, the 
sen or M-nuel Bagrir, he 
found himse<i. -r the age of 
12, in England. :be family 
having lost ail their posses¬ 
sions in Belgium as a conse- 
ouence of the German invasion. 
He spoke no English at that 
time. But he had great abili¬ 
ties, and eventually, after 
school at St Olave’s and college 
at the University of London, 
he emerged as a cultivated 
voung man. His talent in music 
had already enabled him to 
contribute towards his college 
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SIR NORMAN KIPPING 


r Norman Kipping,- GCMG, 

I, Director-General of the 
;ration of'British Industries 

1 1946.. to. 39S5, - died un 

2 29 at the age of 78/ "- '. 

ipping was. a Kentish man. ■ 
3! 2480 until _-Sis : ' grang¬ 
er’s time his family lived-iu 
Tonbridge' area, tiotrably-at 
plugs Cross; i They ‘ were ’ 
aers and landowners^ . His 
er broke with the tradition 

becoming a telephone 
teer in the 1890s. He owned 
Universal Telephone Com-; 
y, one of a handful operat-. 
with their own subscribers . 
^he City of London, 
ntil 1918 Kipping was at 
versify College School 
ere be later became chair- 
^ of the governing •- board) 
be spent a .year.’at Birkbeck 
ege aiming for a BSc.' On 
own admission Rugby Foor- 
aud tenor roles in Gilbert 
Sullivan diverted his 
lentic effort, and his father’s. 
h in 1921 led him to aban-- 
it- He did. however, be- 
e an associate member of 
Institution of Electrical 
ineers, and his first job was 
a junior engineer in. the 
)Y research 'department, 
■r failing an examination 
a higher grade he went to 
International Western Elec-. 
Co and worked on -the first 
todc ray osdllo graph in 
jJn. He also travelled. a. 
it deal in Europe establbh- 
trunk telephone commumea- 
s, which were the beginning 
the international telephone. 

first telephone call from 
ikholm to London _was from 
ping to his fiancee, Eileen 
e, who was too dumb- 
aded to reply to him. 

7ith- typical honesty Kipping 
ays confessed that his lack 
icademic achievement under* 
>ed his confidence and be 
not renHy find his feet until 
got into a factory' environ-' 
Jt In 1927 he joined Stah- 
d Telephones and - Cables 

V with his. organizational 

Uty,' was soon marked out as 
«tory manager. Six months 
Chicago with the Western 


Electric Company helped and 
he. was expected to succeed w 
the highest office at Standard 
Telephones. His broadening in- 
. rerests took rfaim into the Insti¬ 
tution of Production Engineers 
where, true to form, he rapidly 
became chairman, of the coun- 
ciL - As a factory manager he 
was in; the. Second World War 
often in touch with Ernest 
Bavin at. ..the - Ministry - of 
Labour; with. Lord Beaver- 
brook, also a minister ar. that 
time; and with Walter (later 
Lord) Citrine. lii -1942 Oliver 
Lyttelton . (Lord Chandos) took 
him into the new. Ministry of 
ProducrioD- jro set -up ■ .-the' 
regional organization. Kipping 
realized. that if the new boards 
were to succeed leading indus¬ 
trialists -must be recruited to 
■ theiq...and.' he-made, no bones 
about .getting top men to whom 
.he was still unknown. What he 
eszablished., was the basis- for 
the postwar regional boards-for 
industry. 

" in 1945 the. egg had to-be 
unscrambled- and Sir 'Stafford 
Cripps,- then at- the Board, of 
Trade, pressed .Kipping, to. be¬ 
come a second secretary in the 
Civil Service. Kipping was not 
attracted but agreed to stay on 
for a few months as Under 
Secretary *at the Board. Al¬ 
though he enjoyed being at the 
centre, of national- affairs he 
preferred,J'the independence.of 
industry .and fully expected to 
go' -bade to Standard' Tele- 
. phones. In 1946 be was 
knighted for his wartime'work. 

A month btfore be left.the - 
board 5xr' Clive tlater Lord) 
Baillicu, then president of the 
Federation, of British Indus¬ 
tries; invited him to be director- 
general of the FBI. This to 
Kipping was the ideal combina¬ 
tion. of a, central position with 
an industrial connotation. From 
. bis. wartime , service he knew 
aU. about ..the problems and 
capacity. jj£ industry, jmd he was 
acquainted with the top men 
of-industry.' He realized that' 
the new .-bonds between govern¬ 
ment and ...industry-would not 
• be loosened' and, as a'sometime* 
emotional ■ patriot/:he believed 
.that Britain’s future depended 
upon- a ckaar woridug between 
the two.:. In • this, he was far 
ahead of many traditionally Ln- 
. dined businessmen. 






- He also, believed that the FBI 
was sadly in need of reorganiza¬ 
tion and one of the first targets 
he set himself was -to achieve 
the fusion of the FBI with the 
British Employers’ Confedera¬ 
tion and the national Associa¬ 
tion of British Manufacturers. 
Twenty years later accomplish¬ 
ment of that ambition meant 
his own retirement and rarely 
did-anyone conspire, so self¬ 
lessly in his 'Own dissolution. 
His immediate task in 1946 was 
to set up a regional organiza¬ 
tion for the FBI and to revise 
its' structure and committees. 
Before long membership bad 
doubled. 

The fact that the FBI in¬ 
creased its claim to be the voice, 
of industry resulted in large 
part from Kipping’s determina¬ 
tion to make it responsible and 
politically neutral. It was first 
and foremqst a free enterprise 
organization having, no truck 
with nationalized bodies, but 
Kipping would not allow it to 
be a propaganda- machine in 
any political sense. His reward 
was. that Conservative and 
Labour administrations alike 
relied on the FBI for counsel,. 
and as the legislative machine 
penetrated further and further 
into commerce '.and industry, 
business was consulted before 
measures were enacted. As 
the FBI Grand Council had 
nearly 400 members . disputes 
.about the.way things were fin¬ 
ing must have occurred in the 


council chamber at Tothill 
Street bur no word of tiiem 
leaked our and 'Kipping always 
insisted that the perennially 
high quality of his lay officers 
and permanent staff enabled 
him to do as much as he did. 

- Nowadays it is difficult to 
remember how jealously indus¬ 
try guarded its independence. 
Kipping never compromised it 
but he mobilized British indus¬ 
trial effort to national needs 
when the economy’s resources 
had declined. He was a sales¬ 
man and his greatest work was 
in the international field. In 
Cripps’s day be was British, 
secretary of the Anglo-American 
Productivity Council and thus 
had much to do with the British 
Productivity Council. He was 
also the midwife of British 
Overseas Fairs from whose 
small beginnings ever larger 
British exhibitions developed— 
in Baghdad, Copenhagen, Hel¬ 
sinki, Brussels, Lisbon, New 
York, Stockholm, Zurich, Bar¬ 
celona, Sydney, and Tokyo. The 
export councils were' offspring 
of the FBI and all drew on the 
prestige Kipping achieved over¬ 
seas. He went abroad like an 
industrial prime minister, con¬ 
sulting FBI agents rather than - 
diplomatic quarters in foreign 
Capitals. With his independence 
he could often act when govern¬ 
ments hesitated. He told the 
Japanese some home truths 
about trade liberalization which 
led to beater Anglo-Japanese 
business relations. He was the 
architect of what became known 
as Kipping Aid to India. He ' 
had much to do with Common 
Market negotiations, and Efra 
developed from conversations 
between the FBI and its coun¬ 
terparts in Efra counties. The 
trade agreement with East Ger- 
many wont through FBI 
channels because diplomatic 
relations were runtured. After 
independence in Nigeria Kipp¬ 
ing fed a delegation to see how 
British industry could help 
industrial development. 

The list of his activities in 
these directions will never be 
complete because the extent to 
which Kipping' was consulted 
by home and foreign govern¬ 
ments will never be known. He 
was a monument of discretion 
who preferred being trusted to 
being publicly acclaimed- A 
summons from the Treasury or 


the Board of Trade was too 
rouiinc ro be mentionr-i. bur 
what Kipping said to Chancel¬ 
lors and other Ministers, 
though unrecorded, would often 
lead to policy -hanges. 

It would, for instance, be fas¬ 
cinating to know rhe full story 
of how Kipping was summoned 
to the War Office and a_-ked to 
draw up a plan for the demili¬ 
tarization of the Suez Zone 
before the Suez debacle. He 
came away and urgently called 
in leading industrialists and 
others to help nim with a blue¬ 
print; finally persuading th-r 
late Sir John Duncanswi to take 
charge of the operation. 

These were the highlights but 
no detail of the day ti day work 
of the FBI er.caped Kipping. lie 
was an architect of the British 
Institute of Management, and 
the new business schools, with 
the now accepted idea that 
management is a fit subject for 
academic study, owe much to 
his efforts. FBI publications nU 
anything from civil research io 
resale price maintenance flowed 
from Tothill Street. The FBI 
export trends surveys were 
accepted as a barometer of ihe 
business climate. By attending 
more than 100 official dioncis 
a year and being the jjutsr 
(generally as a speaker) of 
countless organizations Kipping 
was uniquely in tout.h with 
affairs. At one of the many con¬ 
ferences of the FBI the con cep; 
of the National Economic Devel¬ 
opment Council was born. Even 
at the end of hit 20 veers of 
service to the FBI Kipping’s 
restless mind v.-as identifying 
needs and hatching ideas. 

He was not always imm*di¬ 
al dv acceptable as a com¬ 
panionable man. In spire of his 
majestic hulk and glearains 
dome of a bead, he gave the 
impression of being austere and 
cold. Like a good engineer who 
believed he has no great shakes 
academically, he was precise 
and careful Those who knew 
him could often detect a twinkle 
and he liked to unbend even if 
he did noi always succeed in 
doing so. His knack of simplify¬ 
ing problems and immediately 
identifying essentials made him 
unresponsive to idle talk, aud 
his dry deliberations leading on 
to a devastating!}- common-sense 
exposition often chastened 
rasher men. 


Mr L. G. Frise, FRAeS, 
whose death at the age of 84 
was reported on October 9, was 
an aeronautical engineer who 
designed a considerable num¬ 
ber of the best known aircraft 
the British aircraft industry 
has produced. 

Lecnard George Frise was 
educated «r Bristol Grammar 
School and Bristol University 
and served in the Royal Naval 
Air Service in the early years 
of the First World War. In 3916 
he joined rhe Bristol Aeroplane 
Companv where he was to be 
responsible for the designs of 
several celebrated aircraft over 
the years. First in 1930 was the 
notable Bristol Bulldog. Of 
strin steel construction. ih_s 
Bulldog was in its day rhe ulti¬ 
mate expression of biplane 
fighter design ant! became the 
standard fighter for the RAF 
as well as of many fursign air 
forces. In 1923 be had already 
patented the Frise-aileron 
which received _ worldwide 
notice and won him the Wake¬ 
field Gold Medal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. 

In 1934 Frise_ designed the 
monoplane, Britain First which, 
with retractable undercarriage, 
was found on test to be lOOmph 
faster rhan its competitors and 
at once created a new formula 
for aerodynamic and structural 
efficiency. Designed as a 
fighter. Britain First was never¬ 
theless to make its name in its 
bomber version, the Blenheim, 
the RAF’s standard light 
bomber at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. This was 
followed by the Beaufort, 
another only moderately suc¬ 
cessful light bomber from 
which, however, in the aston¬ 
ishingly short time of six 
months from the outbreak of 
war, Frise created the Eeau- 
fighier which with its high 

speed and fearsome forward 
firing armament was to become 
one of the outstandingly suc¬ 
cessful long-range night intru¬ 
ders of The war. 

Later designs for Bristol in¬ 
cluded the Brigand, a bomber 
and torpedo carrier which saw 
action in Malaya after the 
Second World War and had un 
extended life well into the 

1950a as a meteorological 
research aircraft. An earlier 
design, ihe Bombay, too, 

developed after the war 
into the Erisrol Freighter 
which was an excellent 

weight lifter and pioneered 
the concept of nose-loading 
doors. The giant Brabazon. for 
which Frise won the contract, 
was one of his most epic experi¬ 
ments. 

In 1948. by then Chief 
Designer for Bristol. Frise left 
the company for Percival, later 
Hunting Percival Aircraft Ltd. 
Here he produced die naval ver¬ 
sion of the Prince, the Sea 
Prince, a highly versatile air¬ 
craft used as a navigation 
trainer and airborne classroom 
in the services, and .widely de- 
pdoyed as an aerial survey 
plane, small airliner and execu* 
tive aircraft by civil interests in 
many countries. 

Be also designed the single- 
engioed basic trainer the Pro¬ 
vost for the RAF and its re¬ 
markable end long-lived gas 
turbine engined successor, the 
Jet Provost. which went 
through a host of versions, oven 




fees by playing the violin in 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

It is not unusual for musical 
ability to be found in conjunc¬ 
tion ’ with a scientific and 
technical background •, Ein¬ 
stein and Schweitzer are 
notable examples), and Bagrir 
storied work in the engineer¬ 
ing industry. with Messrs 
Avery's, makers «if weig'iius* 
machines. He moved in 3927 
to become “ener.il m'andger uf 
a rival firm, Herbert mid Suns, 
ar the early age ftf 25. lie had 
become an im’vfH'V. end in 
3935 he founded a firm of his 
own, B & P Swift, chiefly to 
exploit his ne/il patents. The 
firm did well, and was helped 
hy var work. In 3946 ii was 
islien over by Elliot! Brothers, 
instrument makers, Ba^rit be¬ 
coming first join: managing 
director and then managing 
director. 

The combined resources oF 
Swift’s and Elliott's, applied 
intensively to government pro¬ 
duction, had brought about a 
busy prosperity. With the 
return of peace the orientation 
of the firm’s work had to be 
changed. Baerit and his asso¬ 
ciates. taking a cool and inten¬ 
sive look at ihe engineering 


becoming a light tactical strike 
aircraft as the Strikcmaster. A 
jet driven helicopter .was among 
bis projects for Percival and he 
created the armament division 
of the company. Nat onlv was 
he busy in tlie aerodynamic and 
structural aspects of. aircraft 
design but he also designed the 
gun turret sv stems and hydrau¬ 
lics of his wartime aircraft and 
the first all-electric cannon tur¬ 
ret in the countrx was from bis 
drawing board. 

From I94S to 3956 he -was 
Technical Director and Chief 
Engineer of Hunting Percival 
Ltd and from 1955 to 1962 was 
Director of Special Proiccis nf 
Blackburn Aircraft Ltd. He was 
also managing director "f his 
own company Frise Patents 
Ltd and Frise Engineering Lid. 




Sir John 
Bedstead 


Sir John Eenstejd. CBE. DL, 
who was deputy chairman of 
the British Transport Commis¬ 
sion from 3949 tr> 1951, died on 
January 24 at ihe age of 82. 
John Benstead was b-rrn on 
January in. 1S97 and educated 
at King's School, Peterborough. 
At 14 he went to v.ork as a 
clerk with the Great Northern 
Raihvav and served in me First 
World War os a Writer in the 
Royal Navy. 

In 1920 tie joined the Nl’R 
and became an active trades 
unionist. In 19+3 he became 
General Secretary of tr.c NuR 
holding this post until 1 '47 in 
a period where the cum pre¬ 
occupation was the running ot 
the railways in wartime : hence 
it was not a tenure of office 
which saw radical strides m 
NUR policy- Jn 1946 Beustead 
was president of the liner- 
nation }1 Transpnri Workers 
Federation and in ihe same 
vear a member uf the Roval 
Commission on ihe Press. He 
was a member of die Advisory 
Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research from 3943 
rn 1948 aiH of rhe ctfUntiil and 
Economic Development Council 
Ironi 1947 to 194JS. 

But in 3947 his career hud 
taken another direction whzn 
he became a member of the 
Eriti.-h Transport Commission. 
Two years later he became 
Deputy Chairman, a post lie 
held until his retirement in 
1961. In 1967 he became a 
Deputy LieuTcnanr fur Huiu- 
ingdon and Pett-rbo rough 
(later Cambridgeshire). 

He v.as appaiiUtd CBE in 
1945 and I ttiolitfd in He 

married, firstly in 1922, Gladys 
Alarv Fainter. * Sh? died in 1965 
leaving him one daughter. In 
1967 he mrrried Catherine 
Fergus on McCabe. 


Sr Amsdee 
Gordini 


stiffioM 


Signor Axncdee Gordini, who 
died in Paris in late May 
at the age of 79. was a brilliant 
designer of sports and Grand 
Prix cars. 

He was born on June 2.1, 3899 
in Bas&cno, near Bologna, one 
of a family of five. 

At the age of 10, Gordini was 


imiumy, decided that the 
opportunity of the hour was to 
develop automatic control 
systems in various branches. 
Such as atomic power, aero¬ 
nautics. and ballistic*. It 
appeared obvious that the hour 
v.as approaching in v.bicll more 
and mure processes which bad 
been performed by hand would 
lie carried out automatically. In 
1937 there was established the 
firm oi fzilioit-Automation, Ltd, 
with Bcgth as depurv-chairman 
and managing director. The aim 
was to provide all the necessary 
knowledge and equipment from 
the concern's resources. By the 
early 1960s there were 15 
groups in the company, the staff 
numbered over 16.000. and the 
profits were of the order of 
£lm a year. Bagrit was knighted 
in 1962, 

Eagnt believed in a very large 
measure of decentralization iu 
each of the companies compris¬ 
ing the group. Various com¬ 
panies were acquired from time 
to time because each was found 
capable of making a specific 
cftncributioti to the total effi¬ 
ciency. Commercial succcss._ of 
course, he • achieved in full 
measure; but behind bis opera¬ 
tions as u business man there 
lav much deep thinking about 
the neids of British industry- 
in the second half of the twen¬ 
tieth century and the steps 
neressaiy to “achieve success in 
a new ape—an age v.-hich. he 
firmly believed, would see a 
second industrial revolution 
having economic and political 
consequences of immense signi¬ 
ficance to the country’s future. 
He felt that the opportunity was 
wide open, and must not be 
neglected. 

Of a tvpe not often encoun¬ 
tered in’ the business world, 
Bagrir added to his technical 
and scientific genius a broad 
general culture. He was widely 
read, and had keen interest in 
music and the visual arrs, 
especially sculpture. 


already a wage-earner as an 
apprentice mechanic and 
grease-monkey in Bolugna. Alter 
a 12-hour working day. he had 
a hasty uieal and then spent the 
evening at a special school tor 
poor children. He continued 
these classes after he joined a 
branch, of the FIAT factory in 
Bologna, where among other 
jobs he swept the floors and 
cleaned parts from stripped 
engines. But Gordini was a 
willing worker and won the 
affection of Eduardo Weber 
t later to become famous as car¬ 
burettor expert) aud when be 
left FIAT at 14 to work for 
Isftttd-Fraschini, he was for¬ 
tunate enough to become the 
protege of Alfieri Maserati. 

After war service io the 
Italian army he returned io the 
Isr.tLi concern, where he built 
his first car in 1920. 

A year later he met ihe greac 
Ta^'o N'uvotari. Gordini dis¬ 
covered an old Hisp-doo-Suiza 
engine and designed a chassis 
ard body for it. After testing 
the car satisfactorily at Monza, 
Xuvciarr rook it over to Brook- 
lands, where it was timed at 
nearly 150 mph. 

Later he worked in France 
with a former racing driver 
named Cattaneo, who vms a 
Uiipano-Suizu expert aud an 
aviation pioneer. They remained 
together until Gordini in 1926 
esiah! : rhed bis ov.-n business, 
specializing in the modification 
and preparation of racing cars. 
By that time he was already 
married and his son Aldo later 
became a well known competi¬ 
tor in his father's cars. 

Together with the five 
mechanic* r-n his payroll, Goi- 
dini was d.-d'caicd tu motor 
sport and he had much suc¬ 
cess with a 993 cc Sirota, win- 
nuns the 1934 Bel »POr race 
against several supercharged 
Ami lea r. MG and Salmson cars. 
G>rdini was invariably accom¬ 
panied by his son, who acted 
as timekeeper, mechanic and 
pit manager, end driving to¬ 
gether ibey later went nn io 
win their class in the lung Uis- 
tonre races el Spa. Rhe inis, 
Algiers and Provence. 

Gotdini's courage and vic¬ 
tories brought him recognition 
at lart and Jose Scaron co-drove 
with him for the 1938 Le Mans 
race where ihey were disquali¬ 
fied for a refuelling infraction. 
The following year, however, 
Gordini und Scaron u>ok their 
Gordini-Simca 1>1C0 cc car tu 
a brilliant win in the Index of 
Performance and also their 
class. Gordini was acclaimed in 
the French press and caroed 
a nickname which stayed with 
him for the rest of liis I'.fe— 
" Le Sorrier tic {'Automobile ”, 
or ' The Magician”. He con¬ 
cealed rhe 1939 car throughout 
tile German occupation, anti 
afterwards it appeared again to 
be driven to further victories 
by his great friends Jean- 
Fierre Wimille and Raymond 
Sommer. 

The deaths of boih drivers 
while racing was a bitter blow 
to Gordini jnd he himself re¬ 
tired from driving in 1947, 
handing over to his son. But 
he never gave up the thought 
of competition and in 1951 
severed uis connexions with 
S'rvtiii to become an indepen¬ 
dent constructor of raonopasio 
yrand prix curs and sports cars. 
The swift little Gordtnis mads 
a name for themselves ail over 
Europe and in South America, 
driven by such men as Fangio, 
Harr/ Schell, Jean Debra and 
Maurice Trintigr.ant. 

In 1953, Gordini was made a 
ChevcFer ds la Legion 
d’Honneur for his services to 
the French motor industry. 
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talent of favourite 




Miss Beatrix 
Lehmann 


fi 


Mbs Beatrix Leh mann, the 
actress, who died on July 31, 
aged 76, was among the most 
strangely individual players of 
her generation. 

Stage history will doubtless 
rank her as a tragedienne. 
Spare and intense, she had a 
voice that reminded ode critic 
of a taut violin-string. Totally 
uncompromising and with an 
extraordinary sense of the 
macabre, certain of her crea¬ 
tions stay in the mind as 
frightening figures slightly oul 
of drawing. Yet, when she 
wished, she could turn with 
relish to comedy, and her land¬ 
lady (“I am fully occupied”) 
in rhe 1964 revival of Ben 
Travers’s A Cuckoo in the Nest 
at rbe Royal Court remains as 
a collector’s piece. 

Probably tins will have to be 
In the background when her 
work is finally assessed, far 
she wore the tragic mask far 
more often—for example* as 
.La viiii a in O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electro, Greek tragedy 
in a New England frame. 
.(Curiously, she appeared only 
once in Greek tragedy proper.) 
She was Mrs Alving in Ghosts, 
and in her comparative youth 
an Emily Bronte [Wild 
Decembers ) who overwhelmed 
all else in the play: she had, 
too, the gift of striking terror, 
something lew of her con¬ 
temporaries achieved. Though 
she appeared three or four 
times in Shakespeare, her true 
>lace was elsewhere, on the 

aunted* shadowy- margins- .-of 
the drama. 

Born oo July 1, 1903, she 
was the second daughter of 
'R-udolph Lehmann, and an elder 
sister of Rosamond and John 
Lehmann, the writers. Trained 
at RADA,, in her early years 
on the stage she twice (and 
surprisingly) understudied. Tal¬ 
lulah Bankhead: little affinity 
there. She bad important ex¬ 
perience with Peter Godfrey in 
days when the Gate Theatre 
was the centre of London’s 
avant-garde; and she made her 
first strong mark with the 
critics as the fanatical Susie in 
O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie 
(Apollo. 1929). During the 
early summer of 1933 she drove 
at Emily Bronte (Wild Decem¬ 
bers) like a wind across the 
moor, and though the play 
failed itself her reputation 
from that moment was sure; not 
unfortunately, that there were 
parts enough to fortify it. 
Quietly and touchingly, she 
played the. actress at home 
again in Priestley's Eden End 
(1934); and in 1937 (Westmin¬ 
ster) she was the definitive 
Lavinia of her period in the 
tragic scheme of Mourning 
Becomes Electro. Soon after¬ 
wards she had two other 
major successes: the crazed 
maidservant in a thriller called 
They Walk Alone (1939). and. 
back at the Westminster (1940) 
Abbic in O'Neill’s cold-comfort 
.farm melodrama. Desire Under 
ihe Elms. 

She was Mrs Alving 
'.(Ghosts), for the first time, at 
the Duke of York’s (1943); 
■three years later she had a 
brief period as director 
producer of the Am Council 
Midland Theatre company at 
Coventry; and in London, later 
ihat year, she played with a 
chilling terror the lesbian jn 
Vicious Circle (Sartre’s fluis- 
Closi. Peter Brook directed 
this; it was natural, no doubt— 
though the casting seemed to 
be odd—that she should go on 
to act an angular, gaunt Nurse 
in his production of Romeo and 
Juliet at Stratford in 1947 ; her 
other parts, though as testing 
as Viola and Isabella, seemed 
to matter less. Through ensuing 
years we were never sure when 
Beatrix Lehmann would be act¬ 
ing again at her apogee: few 
plays could offer the chance, 
though she did find one at last 
in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors (1936) when she 
appeared as the mad wife. The 
domestic drudge in Pinter's 
mediocre The Birthday Party 
(Lyric. Hammersmith. 1958) 
gave lirtlc opportunity; then 
she came back, grandly if 
briefly, to Shakespeare, as a 
coldly ambitious Lady Macbeth 
at the Old Vic (also 1958). In 
rhe following summer she was 
the enigmatic old woman in 
The Aspem Papers (Queen’s). 

Five years passed before she 
returned to the -stage, tin- 
tvpically, in A Cuckoo in the 
Nest. Later she had only a few 
parts of quality, though she was 
m the National Theatre pro¬ 
duction of The Storm (OM Vic. 
1956), governed The Trojan 
Wars (Mermaid, 1967) as 
Hecuba, and reverted to the 
Nurse in the RISC’s Romeo and 
uliet (Stratford, 1973). Her 
inal part was the dowager in 
Eliofc 77ie Family Reunion at 
Manchester. 

She acted in films and on 
television (where she was 
Volumnia in Coriolanus) and 
also wrote two novels. In 1945 
she was President of the British 
Actors’ Equity Association. 
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DAME GRACIE FIELDS 

Success story of mill girl with a yc>ic§ 


Dame Grade Fields, DBF, 
who died on September 27, at 
the age of 81, was perhaps the 
most popular entertainer of {he 
day. She was, moreover, one of 
those few who are able to step 
beyond the strict limits of their 
profession and become a 
national figure. To many thous¬ 
ands of people who never saw 
her “Our Grade” was a be¬ 
loved character, the very em¬ 
bodiment of. that fairy-tale 
quality in our age which allowed 
a poor mill girl to rise, by 
talent, personality and charac¬ 
ter, above the circumstances of 
her birth to astonishing haiglfts 
of success. 

Born at Rochdale, Lancashire, 
on January 9, 1898, her real 
name was Grace ScansSeld, and 
she was only eight when- she 
first Bang in a local cinema. She 
used also to sing outside' the 
lodgings of music hall per¬ 
formers in the hope of attract¬ 
ing their attention, but the only 
engagement she got in this way 


Mr Guy 
Bolton 


Mr Guy Bolton, the drama¬ 
tist, who died on September 4, 
1979, aged'94, had been for 60 
years among the most prolific 
contributors to die Anglo- 
American. stage. He wrote or 
shared in more than 100 plays 
and libretti. 

The ideal collaborator, he. 
could give and receive withour 
difficulty; his work was prized 
for- i« rechnioue. Thnueh 


was one to assist an artiste by 
singing choruses from the gal¬ 
lery. The child’s efforts to do so, 
were, however, promptly sup¬ 
pressed by a woman sitting near 
her. who did not realize that she 
was part of the show. Later she 
danced and sang with Haley’s 
Juveniles—long a famous troupe 
of children on the music halls-— 
and in 1912 with Cherburn’s 
Young Stars. In 1913 she made 
her first appearance as a. single 
turn,, and the following yea:, at? 
Oldham, pfeyed hef-hijly paiu 
runtime. If she could hot obtaur 
theatrical engagements she 
worked, at this period, in a 
cotton mill, a shop, or a paper- 
bag factory, and when in 1915 
she joined a touring revue her 
mother told her that if she did 
not then " make good” she 
would have to go back to the 
mill as a permanency—a fate 
which happily for the world she 
avoided. Her first revue was 
Yes, 1 think So, which was pro¬ 
duced at Hu hue, Manchester, 
early in 1915, and in July ox 
that year paid a visit to the 
Middlesex Music Hall, in Drury 
Lane, where Grade Fields made 
her first London appearance. 

The principal comedian in 
that revue was Archie Pitt, with 
whose productions she was for 
many years as social ed - and 


whom later she married. For 
two years from February, '1916, 
they played together in It's a 
Bargain, and in 1918 began a 
tour of seven years in Mr Tower 
of London, probably the most 
successful touring revue ever 
produced. It several times filled 
the bill at London music hails, 
including notably the Alhambra, 

and in it the charm, humour,, 
and freshness of Grade Fields 
began to.attract general notice. 
After a period in another 
revue. By Request, she 
appeared again as a single act, 
and in February, 1928, was en¬ 
gaged by the late Sir Gerald du 
Manner to act as Lady Weir 
with him in SOS . The tact of 
one of the most popular “ legi¬ 
timate " actors of Ins day thus 
choosing a young music hall 
singer for a leading part in one 
of his productions caused a 
considerable stir at the time: 
This .was. however, her only 
“ straight ** part, and before 
long she was back again in 
variety and revue, one of her 
chief successes being in The 
Show's The Thing, at the 
Victoria Palace, and subse¬ 
quently at other London 
theatres. In 1930 she paid her 
first visit to America, to per¬ 
form at the Palace Theatre, 
New York. 

The following year saw the 
beginning of her screen career, 
her first film being Sally in 
Our Alley, in wfaich she intro¬ 
duced ■_ "Sally”, the most 
jiOpjrilar' ofodU'her ; songs. Her 
later films included. Looking on 
tfoi Bright Side', Love Life and 
Laughter, Sing As We Go, and 
Look Up and Laugh. She signed 
in 1935 what was then stated 
to be die biggest contract ever 
made by a film or stage artist 
in this country, computed to 
bring- her in a£oot £150,000 in 
two f years.. The "sale of ' her 
gramophone records, too, was 
vast, four million of them being 
sold in Jess than five years. In 
1937 she received the freedom 
of her native town of Rochdale, 
and in 1938, she was created 
CBE. A woman of great 
generosity, she established an 
orphanage at Peacehaven in 
Sussex. 

Grade Fields’s first marriage 
was dissolved in 1940, and she 
then married the Italian-born 



. u •/?,'" -iv7*v : b Z'\l ' \ 

retilrqed. j Ao ^DCiii3de^ih ;1978-her singing, indeed* at'maetixne 
tbi.dbed- a theatre nanieiipaftef seemed -a menace-to. jMCi -'per; 
.her." and was warmly 'gfdeted '^forinance* for tfcer sentimental- 
(which warmth she r^aJrned- ^cjes^. on which sbe lavished 
in". good measure and^-., in ^ much artistry,*., were 1 / Oral* 
characteristic ' uniobE»*ed unworthy of her talent.' "Early 
Style) and subSequenrly-'made ^ her 'career .she had-^an -en- 

a surprise appearance at -what naoejag-mek -of indicating. tier 

-was to he her test Cammgnd;.^ opfcjosi o£ these tearful 
.Performance. In the NW Year . b^Uads by mtrotfucmg iuto-hhe 
'Honours List (of v 3 B 79 ) -shs of her song somelrai- 

irie'.ndyanjcied^xo DBS raotifin voice, or .by 

■Pebr uar£ ■ received the- magpia ~. tbteU fas l &&g : - scvafdiing- her 


Miss Barbara 
Mullen 


re'held by 

_Queen Mother. . 

Undoubtedly Gratae .Fields 
was the. outstanding - figure., w . 

the. -music hall in 
betWeen the wars. To ...compare 
bfer/fiold npon the pifojfovjfch 
- the great personalities; 
of- an earlier generation- 1 -^ 
Marie Lloyd' or Miss Vesta' 
TUley—would be poinfiesa 
since site worked in such- 
ebanged circumstances ; 'and 


for a rime she'.Becaxhe, .to ,-tfee 

disappointment-of her mow dis- 

r^ rrrfog : adfirittes,.. )noce and 
more 1 a-'- serious seatameaital 
sfog«r r ' *ad her dzamrmg littie 
buffooneries ahd hbr- comic 
songs in her native] Lan ca s hire 

dialect became ' less and jess 
irOxmment in bar -act: Later, 
she did not 


her 

media of‘the talking film and ’ «*njc S i n gi n g , and.would 
the wireless. But-though-the 
screen and die radio helped 
to build up her tremendous 
reputation, • though she made 
some extremely successful and. 
enjoyable films of an un¬ 
sophisticated kind and was a 

tremendous draw also upon the — --—-- --- v— 

air, she was, first and fore-/ and needed none oL tfae extra- 


eight or .10 sangsjon end, .. 
DQOely - . semtHneuia* mid 

humorous. - . 

As a comic singer she was 
dekoous: -: Her- fun, which was 
always good-humoured, inoffen¬ 
sive and- full of character, 
seemed, to bubble out of herself. 


entertainer Monty Banks. It 
was typical oE. her lively 
generosity of spirit that during 
the Second World War she 
appeared wherever she could 
to strengthen morale and en¬ 
liven servicemen and workers. 
One ylrnost legendary tour took 
her, in six .weeks, from Scapa 
Flow to Plymouth, giving three 
performances a day on army and 
air force camps in factories. 
The performances ware; them-, 
selves', . v asdatetU jr % geperou^. 
and the last- was no less fresh 
and vigorous than the first. 

After the war, and the death. 
of her second husband in' 1950, 
the pace of her * careo- 
slackened still further. Her 
third marriage, to Boris Alpero¬ 
vich in 1952, saw her partial, 
retirement to a home in Capri. 

The comparative rarity of 
her public appearances seemed 


not to lessen her popularity or 
her place in the normally 
fickle memory of the public. 
She was, in her later days, less 
a legend than a personal 
friend of every member of her 
audiences, a happy, honest, and 
good-hearted visitor to whose 
appearances everybody looked 
forward. Her autobiography, 

- Sing as We Go. was published 
in 1960. It conveyed a good 
■deal of the directness, simpE* 
rC^^.andwreticenCerof ■ on-attisr 
who never lived 1 or cbulrf have 
tolerated the idea of living her 
personal life in public.' Between 
the lively, adored entertainer 
and her private concerns, with 
their great generosity- and 
secretive kindness, a tactful 
curtain was always . drawn. 

She. toured Britain,- Canada' 
and Australia in 1964 and the 
United States a year later. She 


most, *a music hall' performer, 
and those who never saw her 
in the. flesh, singing to ad 
audience actually present,- 
neyer knew the essential Grade 
Fields. 


vageizt makeup or , costume 
upon which- many * comediennes 
have ■ relied. Gratae Fields could 
change /in. a second, from 
heart-broken ingbt-chlb- foe- 

quemer. begging for- “UEqsac, 


Slender, rather ral? with.-a Maestro, Please "-to the Lanca- 

_i_ - \z _ _i « TV,a 


shght stoop. Thin Bps and 
sijnflgly -marked, somewhat 
pointed features, she caught the 
attention immediately she 
appeared. Her face, crowned, 
with a mass of hear rippling 
back from a broad, high fore¬ 
head. was aueffigent rasher 


shire mill giri who owned “ The 
Biggest As pid aatr a [siej. id the 
World” or had bbe« -to- the 
rinistening of “Mds Sim’s 
Twins” witbout changing"h« 
dress or evett-akerhig the set of 
her hair. Just as quickly and 
easfiy she could become the 


Miss Barbara . Mulled, G 
actress .who .became wide 
known as the soft-voiced, wb'u 
haired hous^eeper in -the j 
Hdlayfs Casdxwk television. a i 
radio- series, died, on-March 
aged "Sie first appeared, 
the Dr Finlay- ; series; in IK 
She . played Janet -' .Ard 

House In die fictional village 
Taqnochbra&.... ... - ' 

Her stagd career began .at t 
age of ’three .-when stitu hftza 
a diild dancer ai Bosttafli Mas 
chnsetts. where she was - bo 
on Jane -9, 1914*” ' mm 

. Her parents had emitted' 

America from the Afan istem 
and-as a child die lived th rou 
the depression. Hec father,' I • 
Moiled, who" became, famous 
IheMan.. of. Aran, in Rob< 
Flaherty’s classic documenfs 
film, j-emmed' to the'•Islam 
leaving' his wife, : Bridget,' ; - 
bring tqi lO childred m-d sp^i 
easy, dining prohibition. / ail 

Mullen sang and danced . 
theatres, btiuire setting 
London. where she became 
strident at the Webber-Doujg: 
Drama.SehooL ■ 

In 1938 - she pubUsbed b 
aotbMogra?>by, Life is My-4 
[-venture, and ip 1949 had. 
major success in the West -E 
•play i^Jeanrue. jSince>then i 
his ^appeared " on '. stage-. 
Murder at the ■ Vicarage , a 
Arsenic jznd. Old Lace r in tqa 
films and on televisajh on be 
sides '.of the Atlantic.- .. 

Sbe mafoiained'ar ckwe P 
tact with'ihe Arad itihods,:!; 
lived in the West. End. -S 
learves a husband,' tiie f3m p 
■dneer john, Thylor; and : .t:. 
daugteers. . * 


neoa, was aneemgent racner'. easuy t --—= —- 

- th»Tt bcantifitL/- As a performer - young .Weksli riri woose fonuly 

• 'acres, 'sense 'oP. burlesque 1 '-dhd: -rJoneses^: -Grade* kI 

": .an: very great spontaneous comic 
hndtalettt, a )owdy.voice-and a per- 
, -Wide - sanaEty “(perhaps • r the :. most 

range. - Her vocal - technique ri mp oraint asset of aBf since the. 



improved steadily through¬ 
out her career, and even late 
in life the beauty, of 'her high 
notes and the precision and 
neatness of her phrasing were 
remarkable. The excellence of 


basis of- -the art of the' music 
hall is personality) which made 
her, - whether she was. being 
]funnv - or sentimental, always 
unaffeccedJy good and Kkable 
company-'-.-'..' v 1 -* ■ 



show business, following the 
day's ’. fashion/ -a.' -surprising 
amount is stiH durable—witness 
the recent American and Eng¬ 
lish (London 1976) revivals of 
Very Good, Eddie —and his¬ 
torians who cover the century’s 
stage in detail will come upon 
him again and again. 

Born in Hertfordshire on 
November 23, 1884, son of an 
engineer. Reginald Pelham Bol¬ 
ton, he began life as an archi¬ 
tect. At 19 he was writing 
magazine stories. He was 26, 
when his first straight play. 
The Drone, written ■ with 
Douglas J. Wood, went 
on in New York; thence-, 
forward bis name, on Broadway 
and in the West End, became 
progressively familiar.- Very 
Good, Eddie, based — with 
Jerome. Kern’s score—a 
forceby--PmHp Banhoioniie, 
was one of his earliest musical 
comedies. Elizabeth Marbmy, 
the first woman play-agent and 
also a theatre director, intro¬ 
duced him to Kern ; they wrote 
three Broadway successes, and 
there were two others when 
P. G. Wodebouse—with whom 
Bolton had already established 
a lasting association—joined 
the team. 

By 1920 Bolton had already 
been involved in about 25 pro¬ 
ductions, eight or nine with 
Wodebouse who was similarly 
fertile and eager and had the 
same quick .sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous. Though from this period 
Bolton's most enduring work is 
probably the straight comedy, 
Polly with■ a Past, written with 
George Middleton, his main 
field was-the musical; he ap¬ 
peared as librettist of two 
shows at the new 1 .Winter Gar¬ 
den Theatre, London, Kissing 
Time (with Wodehouse, 1919; 
originally. In New -York, The 
Girl Behind the Gun), and, by 
himself, Sally (1921JL- with 
Kern’s ■ music i Leslie Henson, 
hi his early bloom' - as a 
comedian, acted.in both. 

Bolton': adapted from the 
Hungarian > . .. the . - artificial 
comedy. Grounds', for.. Divorce 
(1925), with a good part for 
Owen Nares; but his major suc¬ 
cesses during the 1920s were 
Lady, Be Good!, with Fred 
Thompson. (London, 1926), 
remembered for the Astaires’ 
dancing and George Gershwin's 
title-song; Tiptoes, also With 
Thompson; and Oh, Kay! (with 
Wodebouse and Gershwin; New 
York, 1926; London, 1927). This, 
though its libretto depressed 
James Agate, ran briskly with 
Gertrude Lawrence as Kay. By 

then Bolton had had more than 
a dozen collaborators; he would 
add another score, such writers 
among them as “ Ian Hay ”, 
Douglas Furber. Eric Mascfa- 
witz, Vernon Sylvaine. and 
Stephen Powys (pseudonym of 
his wife, Virginia de Lanty). 
His acute feeling for the 
absurd and his intricate- know¬ 
ledge of stagecraft were 
invaluable. 

In 1931, with ‘Hiompson, he 
wrote the book of a minor 
Drury Lane show. The Song of 
ihe Drum. Later he did more 
with .Wodehouse, notably Any¬ 
thing Goes, to Cole Porter’s 
music; he collaborated vari¬ 
ously with Thompson, Furber, 
and Firth Shephard in the last 
Henson musicals at the Old 
Gaiety: and in 1928, with 
Thnmncno and Rnrr T-ee. he 


podrome, 1938): Agate,, still 
unsympathetic, called it a 
“ nautical - vortical - piratical - 
fanatical extravaganza”. 

Of the vast'output to come— 
musicals, adaptations from 
Edgar Wallace, and so on— 
Bolton’s most distinguished 
work- was in the straight 
theatre. He made a competent 
play from Maugham's novel, 
Theatre, wfaich eventually 
readied London . in 1950 as 
Larger Than Life ; with his wife 
he adapted one of Sacha 
Guitry’s puff-ball comedies (St 
James’s, 1948) as Don't Listen. 
Ladies ; and in 1953, at the same 
theatre, his version of Marcella 
Maurerte’s Anastasia, a defi¬ 
antly-contrived drama about die 
allegedly surviving heiress of 
Imperial Russia, had a reason¬ 
able run. He was the author of 
a biographical play. The Shelley 
Story (1947), several film 
scripts and novels, and (with 
Wodehouse) an amusing record 
Of their partnership. Bring on 
the Girls. The number and 
variety of his collaborators 
testified to his tact and skill. 

Bolton, who became an 
American citizen in 19%, was 
married three times, finally to 
Virginia de Lanty, the play¬ 
wright, who died in April 1979. 


Miss Dolores 
Costello 


Miss Dolores Costello, who 
died in California on March I, 
aged 73, was a noted film 
beauty of the silent era and 
third, wife of the actor, John 
Barrymore. She was born in 
Pittsburgh, the daughter of 
Maurice Costello, a matinee 
idol of the New York stage and 
one of die earliest Hollywood 
stars. She started in films as a 
child before the First World 
War, returning in the 1920s 
after being spotted as a dancer 
in a stage show, George White's 
Scandals. After a series of 
small parts she was cast in 1926 
opposite Barrymore in a Moby 
Dick adaptation. The Sea Beast, 
and quickJy became established 
as one of the most glamorous 
stars of her rime. She and 
Barrymore were married in 
1928 and with the birth of her 
children, Dolores and John 
Barrymore junior, she gave up 
her career. 

But the marriage ended In 
divorce in 1935 and the follow¬ 
ing year she returned to the 
cinema screen in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. She failed to nuke 
the same impact in talking pic¬ 
tures as she had in silents, 
though ia 1942 she had prob¬ 
ably her best part, as the 
widowed mother of the upstart 
George Minaver in Orson 
Welles* The Magnificent Am- 
bersons. She appeared in only 
one film after mis and apart 
from stage work in rhe early 
1950s had spent most of the 
past 30 years in virtual retire¬ 
ment on a ranch south of Los 
Angeles. Her sister Helen, 
also a silent screen star, died 


Sir Felix 
Aylmer 


Sir Felix Aylmer, QBE, the 
actor and President of British 
Actors’ Equity Association, 
from 1949 to 1969,' who died on 
September 2, 1979, at the age 
of 90 was a man whose ability 
to contribute something special 
to the work of the theatre, to 
films and later to television 
was increasingly recognized by 
his colleagues and by audiences 
over the years. In the end he 
gained a position of leadership 
ia his profession and of trust, 
bringing to it wide intellectual 
interests and skill in debate 
and advocacy. 

Aylmer, the son of Lieui-Coi 
Thomas E. Ay Imer-Jones, RE, 
was born at Corsham on Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1889. Educated at 
Magdalen College School and at 
Exeter College, Oxford, he 
studied for the stage under the 
actress Rosina Fflippi. with 
whom, after Seymour Hicks bad 
given kkn a start, he .appeared 
in Romeo and Juh'rt.ar-'tfae New 
in 1911. He was in two of Gran¬ 
ville Barker's ’ memorable 
Shakespearian productions at 
die Savoy, and at the age of 21 
was engaged by Barry Jackson 
for his Repertory Theatre in 
Birmingham, where in the open¬ 
ing production of Twelfth 


Miss Cecily Byrne, a niece of 
Jackson’s and <l creating ” the 
Kaiser in a wartime playlet of 
Shaw’s—some wartime Sundays 
had been spent by the actors in 
making shells at the Birming- 
haio- Aluminium Works—until 
1917, when Aylmer joined the 
RSVR, returning two years later 
to play Sir Peter to the Lady 
Teazle of Miss Byrne, to whom 
he was oow_ married (and who 
d:ed ;n 19751 but again leaving 
Birmingham for an engagement 
in London, followed by a tour 
111 ? T ® 0 ® 01 London success. • • 

Aylmer was one of. a group 
°L aci0lrs w ho benefited from 
the opportunity of appearing in 
revivals of Shaw at Norman 
MacDennorr's Everyman 

Theatre, Hampstead (now a 
cinemai, in 1921 and 1922. Re 
was seen in New York in Basil 
Deans production of Gals-- 
wortuy's Loyalties, and having 
taken the name-part in London 
in a play on General Robert E. 
Lee by bis old Birmingham col¬ 
league John Drink-water, he 
plaved sereral parts For Dean 
at the St Martin’s before mak¬ 
ing his second appearance in 
New York in Lonsdale’s The 
Last of Mrs Cheyney. 

For Drinkwater be played a. 
KC in the former’s lane-running 
comedy Bird in Band, and it 
was in the roles of other 
learned counsel, of a councillor 
of state (in jew Suss), of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes (in The Holmeses 
oi Baker Street ). that Aylmer 
began to take a firmer hold of 
West End audiences as. -the 
1920s receded. If he turned. 
himself into a mere crooked 
solicitor in the 1934 revival of.. 
Granville Barker’s The- Voysey 
Inheritance, he reached' the 




-v£Vj y 





Barker’s Waste, and he retained 
Cabinet rank at the -level, of 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the London and -New York pro¬ 
ductions of Charles Morgan’s 
first play The Flashing Stream. 
It was, however, as 3 dignitary 
of the Church, on screen, rather 
than of the State, on stage, that 
in 1944 Aylmer probably came 
to rhe notice of his largest 


filmed together—he made some¬ 
thing conspicuous for its truth 
and humour of Shakespeare’s 
wily Archbishop, -or, more 
accurately, of a harassed Eliza¬ 
bethan player taking the part 
of the wily Archbishop in a 
performance at the Globe Bank- 
side. 

In Olivier’s Hamlet film he 
played Polonius, and during the 
1950s a number of important 
supporting parts in large- 
scale ’ firms for American 
directors: Plaunus, a Roman 
converted to Christianity, in 
Quo Vadds ? Isaak of York, the 
Jewish father of Elizabeth 
Taylor’s Rebecca,, m Ivanhoe. 
Merlin to Mel Ferrer’s King 
Arthur in Knights of the 
Round Table. It might be said 
of two of his big stage roles 
during that period that he took 
charge of them so completely 
that they seemed to have been 
written for him: the old but 
vigilant husband of the erratic 
ly (Edith Evans) in Bridie's 
Daphne Laureola and the 
judge who recognized in Peggy 
Ashcroft a woman whom be. 
had-once sentenced to death in 
Enid Bagno Id’s ' The Chalk 
Garden. They, gave scope, as 
the octogenarian novelist in 
First Person Singular and a 
Foreign OFfice official in 
Agatha Christie's Spider's Web 
did not, to the shrewdness and 
wit of Aylmer's ripened per¬ 
sonality, a personality which 
had marked him out as a 

natural” for a VIP in 
minor role, such as the Pro¬ 
tector Somerset, Palmerston and 
Lord- North in various -British 
historical films, but which had 
seemed m those earlier days. 
too dry to be capable of hold¬ 
ing the attention over a longer 
course. 

In. 1950, the year oE his 
appointment to be OBE, 
Aylmer succeeded Leslie Banks . 
as President of British Actors’ 
Equity- Association, an office 
that he held until his resigna¬ 
tion 19 years lurer. -In his 
official'capacity he criticized, 


stiH obtaining even in some 
West End theatres. . 

■life wrote-.-two books in¬ 
vestigating u the mysteries, sar- 
fovoiding Charles'Dickens’sHife 
and work: Dickens Incognito, 
which was concerned with 
Dickens’s relationship- \ with 
Ellen Tertian and The Drood 
Case, in .which .he argued 
against the theory that Dickens 
had envisaged John Jasper as 
the murderer -of the hero of 
his last unfinished story 1 

Aylmer was vice-president of 
RADA when Mr . John. Fernald, 
after a disagreement on .policy 
between . himself . and - th'e 
council, resigned as Principal 
in 1965, shortly before it was 
announced that Aylmer- had 
been created a kni^vt and, 
incidentally, while Aylmer and 
Hugh Griffith were appearing 
in a popular comedy series 
on television entitled The 
Walrus and the Carpenter. 'He 
was again seen on television 
in the very popular series 
about life in a monastery,- Oh 
BrotherI, in which Derek 
Nhnxno starred. : . r . 

The Ay liners were, seen 
tmeth dr/ m/the early yoaj-sj.of 
their - marriage' m ^a play on. 
George Sand in which Mrs 
Patrick Campbell was - die star; 
on tour with Gerald Du 
Maurier, and in. a play by 
Beverley Nichols, directed by 
Komisarjevsky, whirfj . did not 
however reach London.- . They 
had two sons, one. of whom; 
David, went on the stage.' and 
who both died young, and a 
daughter. 

He was an actor .who. hot 
having held the position of a 
leading man' in his youth , 1 did 
so m later years, after bis per¬ 
sonality had developed to a 
point where it equalled die in¬ 
telligence and senje of style 
which bad always been there. : ' 


Mr Roddy 
McMillan 


!y. 

actor and playwright,' died ,on 
July 9 in Glasgow. He was 56; 

He was known to many tele¬ 
vision viewers for his ability to 
draw sharp, character sketches 
and. his talents were seen to 
advantage in such productions 
as The View from Daniel Pike, 
in which he starred, the two 
delightful Para - Handy - series 
and in Robert. Louis Steven¬ 
son’s Kidnapped some years 
ago in which he- played. the 
spirited Jacobite Alan Brack 
Stewart with great panache. 
But McMillan had an excellent 
reputation on the. stage in Scot¬ 


land and was the author of 
several nkys including AU in 
Good Faith, put on at die Gate¬ 
way Theatre, Edinburgh in 
1963, and -The Revellers which 
.was concerned -apt ft .an appren¬ 
tice’s firs* day in the bevelling, 
shop of-a glass- firm in Glasgow 
which was seen both in Scot¬ 
land and-ar the. Shaw Theatre 
in London. McMillan was here 
drawing^ o personal- experience 


Miss Iris 


Miss Iris Hoey. the- actress, 
died on- May. 13 at tbe age of 
93. During a notable career 
extending over '50 years - the 
parts dfo played Tanged from 
Shakespeare to musical- comedy 
and from. restoration comedy 
to forte.' She was extremfely 
beautiful,. with ■' a dignified 
bearing and. an abundant sense 
of humour which enabled her, 
in later fife, id wfear her years 


lightly. 

Born 


_an in London on July 17, 

1885, sbe studied at the Royal 
Academy! of Dramatic Art* "Sir 
Herbert Tree gave her her 
first walking-on part in the 
Darling of the Gods at His 
Majesty’s at the end of 3903. 
;An appearance as :a fairy, in 
Tree’s ' production of: _ The 
Tempest soon followed, as did 
her promotion to the pert of 
ArieL - Then she turned to 
musical comedy and was in The 
Little Michus and The Geisha 
hefore^gonm-.bahk with. Tree -to 
pfay ■Ladas of 

Jvlms. Caesar. She toured 
with him as -Rose- Bud in'the 
Mystery of Edwin Drood - and 
took part in- ins Shakespeare 
Festival as .Anne Page and the 
Qoeen -in Richard TL She was 
an indefatigable worker • and 
was always anxious t» extend 
her dramatic - knowledge. In 
1911 she played •- in e, farce. 
Baby Mine, with Mr Weedoh 
Gross mi th in' which she- gave 
a very -good performance. She 
scored - another ' considerable 
success in 1918 in the-.Man 
from Toronto^ axfd appeared in 
a revival of the comedy'- in 
1926. In the meantime-sbe had 
toured, extensively and for a 
few months werrt into- mai 
meat /at die- Duke of Y 
Theatre. 

In the early part -of 1929' she 
joined .Sir Frank Benson’s 
company .playing such parts as 
Lady . Teazle 'end ' Lydia 
Languis h, fo r- sfe was -seen to 

great advantage ■ in, costume,, 
plqys.- She was in NoSl Coward’s 
The Young Idea in 1931- and 
afterwards ' jh' V number 'of 
restoration comedies' including 
The- Alchemist and The 
Country Wife. - At the Open 
Air Theatre in 1934 sbe^ plgyed 
Maria in" Twelfth Night and 
the Courtesan in The Comedy 
Of Errors and in the. 1942 pro- 
ductioh of Peter Pm sbe^ was 
a likable Mrs Darling. -In Mr 
Roland Pertwee’s melodrama 
Pink String and. SeaHrig Wax 
in. 1943 she was the deliciously 
incompetent mother of a family 
m*. .a- ■ sentimental' 'domestic 
comedy dealing with . (off stage) 
murder and saidde: - She -was 
also s een m u ‘dumber of 
British film s to/which she gave 
the- same/ • distinction ond 
beauty- that she brought to 
every ^ theatrical •. production 
during-her long career.' ' 

^ Mis* Hoey was twice married ■ 
f -first Mr Max LeST ahd 
secondly .to Mr Cyril Raymond, 
the well known actor. Both 
marriages ; were dissolved. By 
her marnage to Mr Raymond 
she. had a son John, the writer 
and journalist, ; who ; was 



Mr R«cl&rd3|eari!- 
actor and ent 
best known as T 

August 25; at ihe -age* oh 1 
Though he had looked elde 
formally years with his.bow 
hat, .drooping white .moustac 
mid flapping coat-tails, he* v 
not-an old. man : when he tc 
on the gaise of ,“Mr: Pastrj 
Tlifo^.was.-lits.-jf^iNwbich - 
developed so stuccesrfolly rfi 
it was said that bn one occasi 
at a' stage show a wbjnai^-tc 
the.'management to task t ,. 
aBowmg an. aqtor clearly' 
advanced ia yeafo. to cavort 


_He wes borh in Norwich. 1 
father was an dcnibjtt m.f< 
cro and young Hearae, appear 
with his patents for a yfear 
two/. Lata; he ^was,' ritp £ 
success : ia 'pjuitbniime, .trai 
long revue and pantomime' b 
by his. oijn accouht^, bis' h 
leg-up came., when ' Lei 
Henson; offered = hjffi a ] su 
part' which -entailed. his perfcw 
ihg as an'agpe oid gentTem 
Old he was nbt. at’the time 1 
agile, Certainly,, and .so 1 
character of. “Mr Pastry” ? 
developed. FBs sbTq interpre 
tion o£ '’The Lancers ’^ v. 
hmg be remembered.: • 

In later years he had work 
very hard rmsing money 
buzld ; - svrammng'■ pbols J 
ied-. chudren,- and 
Was for Hs eSorts in’ ibis fit 
that he was made DBS in 197( 


Mr George Bren 


Mr George Brent, the Iri 
ading'. man who West - c 
to _ ■ Hollywood, : successfu 
achieved roe switch-'from siTc 
to taBting .films, atid'.- ih f 
1930s and 1940* developed: it 
an able middleweight leadi 
mad. to 'strong drama 
actresses, died in-late May 
the age of 75/'- 
He played several times 
Bette Dsns -films when ti 
actress was at her most form 
able, indading Dark- Victor 
Jezebel ; - The OM Maid, ■■ 
whidi be vras confronted’ 
another'strong actress. Mirk 
Afos; -The Great Lwj ' 
ely popular-romantic fi 
which -oSered a 'powerful'£■ 
for Mary Astor; and. 

Our. Life 1 Eariier In- his- care 
be'’ had parts faj tha -lF-amc 
mttsicai 42nd S&eet and 

seen opposate Greta Garbo 
Somerset - Maugham’s: *- T 
Painted Veil: ' • '•*' 

•A- 


Mr Richard 
Beckinsale 


Mr Richard' Beckinsale,# 
was foiud dead at hi£ bofoe 
Sunning dale on March 19 wai 
talented comedy actor famjji 
to televishm viewers foe -1 
appearances ofjpbtite Robb 
Barker in • the two . wide- 
praised- BBC v series Porfjd 
end.-Going. Straight.sod 
hu phQsng in. the equally 
for Yoricshirc teieri^ioa sen 
Rising . Damp-starring Lebpa 
Rossiter. , ' . .L>:. 

: yievter% ^vi[iih hmger ma 
cries wSl remember his adm 
able, performances with Par 

Wficox in-T’Ae Loners, fie m. 
appeared awre then once wl 
success, on the West End st%. 
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ObituaEiesSupplemeht 


Rise and fall of overseas contenders for power 



'1 ; l ! 


PRESIDENT HOUARIBOUMEDIENNE 
Significant influence in Third World 


AMIR ABBAS HOVEYDA 
Victim of change in Iran 


’• . .Presid^ol. .- HotMtri /Etnana- 
dienne of Algeria died last 

- . December' 27. . 

■' . • His real name was Mohamed 1 
< ' Bou Kbsmmba, -and he was 

/ born sr Guelma, near Bone,- in 
’ '• 1925. He' received a 'Koranic 
. .. education at the Zkbuna Mos¬ 
que, in Tunis, and Ai-Azhar 
' University, kj Cairo, and subse- 
. quently served in the French. 
^ Army. He became, however, in- 
' spired by the growing Algerian 
Nationalist: movement,. and a 
;meeting in Cairo in 1955 with 
Ben Bella, the leader of the 
• Front de Liberation Narionale, 1 
. the . organization controlling 
• - resistance to the French within 

■ Algeria, caused him to throw.. 

" in his lot with the rebels. 

‘ In 1957 he secretly reentered 
'Algeria* where the revolution 
. was by then in 'full spate, and. 
-7. soon displayed such ability and 
'.'keenness, in; gueixilia operas 
lions that, by .1958'lie had been 

- ^ civieui .the .rank of ■“Colonel" in 

the - “Liberation Army”_ arid 
- was in charge of operations in 
one of its five “ WHayas ", or 
regions. In I960 - he was 
•... ■ appointed Chief of its General 

' Staff and held' this position 
‘ throughout the remainder of 

- .the. campaign against . the 

■ -French, which ended, with a 
: ceasefire in March, 1962, after 
Frahte had, by virtue of the 

- . agreements signed »t. Brian the 

. previous month, promised inde- 
. .pendence to Algeria. 

7 . ^ln June of tfie same year, in 

:he • course of . the factional 
■ Jarife which .broke out between 
.“•he Algerian leaders- as rhe 
.. moment -of actual independ¬ 
ence approached,, he was disi- 
.*'.-uissed from Ms . post hy the. 
Provisional ; Prime 7 .'Minister,' 
ien Khedda. He coetfmied,' 
HpyaHMOwever, to. control the bulk of. 

- -^=^hV armed forces, attd io July, 

, , , v ifter Algeria had achieved 


independence, his support of 
Ben Bella, against..Ben Khedda 
turned the scale' in. favour of 
'the former, Who obtained com* *, 
pIete control. As a result Bou- 
raedienne -was that 'aatuxoa - 
appointed Minister of. National 
Defence in the first independ¬ 
ent Algerian Govern meat, and . 
in, 1963 became Vice-President 
of die Revolutionary Council, 

-. Gradually, however, he 
became disenchanted with Ben 
-Bella’s...personality. <■»!» and 
with his Marxism,- which con¬ 
flicted-with his own strict Isla¬ 
mic principles; and in 1965, 
when Ben Bella began to-inter¬ 
fere in -the Army. ■ which had 
put him in power, Bouint;- 
dienne ousted him in a blood¬ 
less coup d’etat and became 
Prime. Minister and President. 
of the Revolutionary Council, 
though he did not at once take 
the title of President of the 
Republic- 

A lean; ascetic;'and devout 
bachelor, he formed a com¬ 
plete contrast to bis flam¬ 
boyant predecessor. His matter- 
of-fact utterances,- however, 
suited the Algerians better 
than Ben Bella’s grandilo¬ 
quence, and- he soon earned 
respect by his obvious dedi¬ 
cation. His. fixed purpose, as 
. became clear, was to transform 
Algeria, at that time a back¬ 
ward and mainly agricultural 
country, into a modern, social¬ 
istic, and industrialized state. 
To that end he replaced Ben 
Bella’s foreign Marxist advisers 
by young Algerian technocrats 
as earnest* and dedicated as 
himself; step by step be 
nationalized . all basic 
resources; and in 19G9 he in¬ 
stituted a “Four-Year Plan”, 
.intended mainly to develop in¬ 
dustry but also'to reform the 
agriculture and to expand edu¬ 
cation in order to provide the 
skilled manpower of which the 
French departure had left the 



country painfully short. la 
1971 he carried the process 
farther by nationalizing the 
French' oil Interests in the 
country, and successfully rode 
out the ensuing bitter clash 
with the French Government. 
By 1975 be was visited by 
President Giscard d’Escane in a 
gesture of reconciliation. 

In foreign, affairs, again in 
contrast to Ben Bella, he ori¬ 
ginally adopted a studiously 
moderate line, keeping Algeria 
aloof Tram toe more extreme 
Middle Eastern or African 
regimes and avoiding undesir¬ 
able commitments, especially 
in regard to the Ardb-Israet 
conflict. 

During the next years his 
policies bore fruit. His regime 
remained authoritarian, but 
there was little internal fric¬ 
tion, and he found no need to 
change advisors. Moreover in¬ 
dustrial expansion, and espe¬ 
cially the exploitation and 
profitable export of vast 
reserves of natural gas disco¬ 
vered in die Sahara, brought 


prosperity; as # a result, the 
educated Algerians developed 
a sense of purpose and self- 
denying industry, and a confi¬ 
dence in the_ country’s future, 
which had hitherto been lack¬ 
ing and which augured well 
for the future.. Even a poten¬ 
tially controversial measure of 
land redistribution introduced 
early in 1972 was generally 
accepted. 

In 1973 Algeria’s growing 
stature began to be reflected 
■ in Bo timed ienne’s influence in 
the Third World. In September 
he became Chairman of the 
Co-Ordinating Bureau of the 
Association of Non-Aligned 
States, a position of import¬ 
ance ; and in November, fol¬ 
lowing the October war be¬ 
tween the Arab States and 
Israel, he played a leading role 
in an Arab Summit Conference 
held in Algiers, at which the 
lines of Arab policy towards 
an eventual Middle East settle¬ 
ment were (aid down. 

in .Tune, 1976, Boumedienne 
decided to place Algeria under 
a (Aguiar constitutional regime. 
Following a national charter in 
June. 1976, this charter was 
duly approved by referendum 
in November, 1976, and the 
following month 1 Boumedienne 
was elected President. In-Janu¬ 
ary, 1977, a People’s Assembly 
was duly elected. 

From 1973 to 1976 Algeria 
was elected chairman of the 
•* non-aligned worldand 
much of its Government’s time 
was taken up with dialogues 
between the north and south 
oT the area in question until in 
1976 it withdrew. Meanwhile, 
from 1975 onwards the 
Algerian Government’s atten¬ 
tion was increasingly absorbed 
in the conflict which grew up 
in the former Spanish Sahara, 
where it supported the indi¬ 
genous Polisario against tfe 
attempts of the Moroccan and 


Mauritanian Governments to 
take over the territory by 
agreement with Spain: and 
this conflict has continued 
until today. 

Meanwhile Boumedienne'* 
attention was increasingly 
focussed on the situation in his 
own country, where the land 
reform project which be hud 
initiated had run into grave 
difficulties: enough teachers 
with an adequate knowledge of 
Arabic had not been produced, 
and the export of gas. on 
which great hopes had heen 
placed, had been hindered by 
the difficulties encountered in 
constructing the necessary 
liquefaction nreaniz3tions at 
the terminals of the nioelinss 
constructed from the oilfields to 
ports on the North African 
coast. Boutnedienne's difficul¬ 
ties had been increased by un¬ 
employment in Algeria, to 
which many hundred Algerians 
presentiv employed in France 
wish’ed to return bur could not 
find employment. 

While, therefore, the country 
was being supported by its 
steady, but not increasing, 
evtwts of' oil. the lio««*t 
which fr had been confidently 
anticipating would form i-s 
major revenue was being_ slow 
in realization. The President, 
therefore, was bein a faced 
wiTh economic difficulties 
which were difficult of realiza¬ 
tion : and this was perhans 
largely responsible for the ill¬ 
ness which' struck him down in 
ih<* ftuTiimn of l**™*. 

Earlier he had come nut 
strongly aeainst President 
o-iHst’s" M f ddle Fif r De"'* sr : - 
tiarive and travelled to Tripoli, 
to Syria and Iraq in an 
artemot to consolidate Arab 
onposition. In October last 
vear he was in Russia where 
be joined Mr Brezhnev in con¬ 
demning the peace negotia¬ 
tions. 


Amir Abbas Hoveyda, who 
was Prime Minister of Iran 
from 1965 to 1977, was executed 
in Tehran on April 7 after 
being convicted of a number 
of crimes by an Islamic Revo¬ 
lutionary Court. He was 61. He 
bad been dismissed as Prime 
Minister by the then Shah is 
August 19/7 after criticism in 
Parliament of the country's 
food shortages and high 
inflation. 

He was born in Tehran in 
1919 and educated in Beirut, 
Brussels and Paris. In 3942 he 
entered the diplomatic service, 
thus following in the footsteps 
of his father, __ who bad been 
Iranian Minister to the 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 
After a spell as Private Sec¬ 
retary to the then Prime 
Minister Husain Ala, be became 
Iranian representative on the 
United Nations Refugee Com¬ 
mittee in Geneva, where be 
remained during The difficult 
Musaddiq period in Iran. In 
1958 be was recalled to Tehran 
and given a post in die National 
Iranian Oil Company, where he 
remained for the next five 
years. In 1963 he became 
Deputy* Secretary-General of 
his friend Ali Mansur’s new 
“Tran Novsn” party, and in 
1964 was appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Mansur's 
first government. 

I(T 1965 Mansur was 
assassinated and Hoveyda was 
called upon by the Shah to 
succeed him. His party was 


successful in the 1367 elections, 
and Hoveyda was re-appoinred 
10 the Premiership. He filled 
his office with considerable 
ability. 

As time went on lie found 
bis responsibilities diminished 
by die Shah’s increasing reluct¬ 
ance to delegate authority in 
important matters: it was" he. 
for example, who settled dis¬ 
putes with Iraq and with 
certain Persian Gulf Srates, 
and he who. on the strength 
of a dramatic rise in the 
country’s revenues resulting 
from a quintupling of oil 
prices. Launched an ambitious 
5-year plan of economic 
development. In 1975, however, 
wearying of the incessant 
bickerings between the two 
main political parries which 
both he and his Prime Mini¬ 
ster considered were gravely 
hampering the processes of 
government, he merged them 
in the so-called “ People's 
National Resurgent Party ’’ 
IRastakbiz) and appointed 
Hnveyda its Secretary-General. 

Meanwhile an economic 
crisis had arisen in the 
country, due partly to a short¬ 
fall in the expected revenues 
caused by a levelling-off of oil 
prices, but more to errors of 
organization in what was Drov¬ 
ing tn be an over-ambitious 
Plan. Too much investment in 
heavy industry at the expense 
of power-generation had pro¬ 
duced serious power-shortages: 
and the results of these, and 
of other bottle-necks which had 


been created, IncYjdcd reduc¬ 
tions in both industrial an-i 
agricultural production, short¬ 
ages of transport (which in 
turn led Co port-congestion and 
hrid up imports), housing, and 
skilled labour, and Jed eventu¬ 
ally to galloping inflation. 
Jn" 1976 the Shah replaced 
Hovevda as the Party Secre¬ 
tary-General by his principal 
oil-negotiator. Jamshid Amou- 
zegar, but retained him at 
Prime Minister. 

By 1977, however, popular 
discontent had reached pro¬ 
portions which could not be 
ignored ; and in August of that 
year the Sh’h decided that a 
nctv style of government was 
essential: he therefore re¬ 

shuffled his Cabinet hv dis¬ 
missing the five Ministers 
mainly concerned with the 
ini piemen ration of the Plan 
and transferring Hnveyda fvsiio 
had held office for no less 
than 12 yearsj to the less im¬ 
portant. "but still influential 
post of Minister of Court. 

In November. 197S, Hoveyda 
was detained bv the military 
government of General GhoJam- 
reza Azhari. appointed by the 
Shah. Hoveyda had heen 
blamed by opposition leaders 
at that time for much of the 
di'satisfactinn in the country 
with rhe Shah’s restm". After 
ihe Shah's dep-wture this was 
nnt ro save hint From the 
Islamic revolutionary court 
and he w?s convicted and con¬ 
demned to death after a trial 
lasting only a few hours. 
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GENERAL LUDVIK SVOBODA 

Anti-climax for national pride 




Mr Edvard Kardelj, who died 
„«i February 10 at the age of 
.39, was for many years, until 
his Blness a few years, ago,, coo* 
-idered the most likely, succes¬ 
sor to Marshal Tito. ' 

A schoolmaster by training 
vho relinquished his ,profession 

dmosc as soon as. he got Ms 
legree to become a communist 
' revolutionary at the age of 18, 
Zdvard Kardelj belonged .< to 
'.bat generation of. young, com* 
aunisrs Tito chose when the 
Comintern appointed him 
teneral secretary of the our- 
awed , Yugoslav .Communist 
Tarty in 1937. He was in. fact 

■ he most influential survivor of 
he inner. circle of Tito 1 *-. war 
ime partisan?, the last .of. the 
mall, tightly knit- groupof 
fita’s .closest associates, .who 
e presented the ' - inner-most 

: ircle, the; other two, Mr 
liilovah Djilas and Mr Alex- 
. ' iandar. Rankovic, former rice 
(resident and police chief, 
taring both been disgraced. Jn 
act, Mr Kardelj had been the 
econd man of Yugoslavia’s 
lierarchy .for.-as long.as.Tiro 
las been the first. 

Quiet and unobtrusive, more 
it home with theoretical than 
ironical- politics, rhe- ideologist 
?£ power -rather,than 'the man 
rf-pqwer, he had been the chief 
'irghitect. Yugoslavia’s brand 
. - if — ■ sdridHsmi 7-rX 'Shwea e' by 
^ riuh, Kardelj was one of'those 
^^are Yugoslav politicians who 
aqod - above' ■ Joial ' national 

- -interests . and . occupied an 
r»-i "tih^ost unique position ; as a 

^ttaA yKhuse' > >national"'impar- 
. -^giality was beyond dispute. 
fj0r Outside -his.-.own.■ country he 
'wap. often referred to*.-as the 
heir 'ajjparent. This may not 
have been entirely true for the 

- simple - reason that no single 
.person .could ever have Tito’s 

-. charismatic Power or . personal 
authority to wield power, on his 
.jwl But, he was one of-the two 
neru Dr . Vladimir. Bakaric 
: being .the second, who. would 
we' had the necessary per¬ 
sonal authority, and position u> 
act ' as. an.-. impartial. arbiter 

• tfccween ranoiis national 
nterest groups in riie event of 
Tito’s deaut -He and Dr 
Baiaric ■ if ere the ..only - rwo 
hen who sat on the nine- man 
state presidency as well as on 
. the 24-man party praesidium. 
Had be" outlived Tito, he would 
certainly..,..have, become the 

- dominant figure withih the col¬ 
lective ^sfena of succession of 

. which he was'the architect. *-• 
Be - had- a - mild . manner ,apd 
ghre. the impression '• of being 
uriThterested "*. itt* personal 
/power. B.ut beneath.'it, .there 
^fn-a s a man ■ at' great courage 
WKt and of enormous deterrarna- 
; tion who, more than any other 
; Yugoslav, ■ left ■ Ms - personal 
' !'•' imprioi on.the Yugoslav.scent 
' - In 194S h iyas Tito who.marie, 
-, the historic decision to defy 
- .^Stalin. But. it was Kardelji who 
^provided lb® theoretical basis 
g? for the defiance and who 

r chr'Ced rhe alieroative road. 

If Kardelj was 
remained the man Moscow mis¬ 
trusted and disliked more then 
any other Yugoslav, it was pre¬ 
cisely because be was the man 
behind all liberalizing reforms 
v-from -rhe beginning, in 19di 
whan the former student and 
teach*r in Comintern’s Lenin 

■ school fb»st deintmced “ soviet 
state capitalism and not- down 
■to- preparing the • theoretical 
groubdvvork for an. alterhamTS, 
to ‘the end. when # in .1978 
Kardelj, already a dyina man, 
told the Yugoslav party con* 


General Ludvtk Svoboda,. 
who., .died on. September 20 at 
the .age of - 83, -was elected 
President .of the ' Czechoslovak 
Socialist• Republic In . March,. 
1968, in succession to Antonin 
Novotny, who had been forced 
in the-Prague Spring-sto. resign 
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First Secretary of ^he -Com- 
munist Party. The two posts 
■wece then separated and. while 
DuWek -remained First;. -Sec- 
retary Svoboda moved into the 
Prague' castle' to take up the 
office of-President. 

Under,;normal circumstances 
Svoboda could, scarcely have 
hoped to merit such high office. 
Before the war he was a_ lieu¬ 
tenant colonel of no. particular 
distinction .and achieved fame 
only- after bis flight to Poland 
and later- to. the' Soviet Union, 
where he formed and led the 
Czechoslovak military unit 
which operated under -Soviet 
control.' He owed his appoint¬ 
ment as Minister of Defence in 
1945 to his position as General 
commanding - the Czechoslovak 
Anhv Corps,-the.support ol the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
and the good will of the Soviet 
Union- During- the Prague -coup 
d’etat he came out in. support 
of the Communists,, joined .the 
Party and was president of. the 
Prague - Action. Co mm i t tee 


which was responsible for dras¬ 
tic purges of non-Communists 
in ml walks of life. Although 
this won him . the posr of 
Deputy Prime Minister in 1950, 
he was dismissed from his gov¬ 
ernmental posts the next year , 
and his 1 political career under 


to be over. But when jd 1968 ir 
was necessary to find a new 
head of. state, be was. an 
acceptable candidate, since he 
.was thought to be neither too 
much of a Communist nor too 
little df one, was less compro¬ 
mised than other leading public 
figures and could pass as one of 
the unscathed “victims” of the 

S urges of the fifties. Moreover 
e was thought to be persona 
grata with the Soviet regime, 
thanks to the close relations he 
had had with the Soviet mar¬ 
shals during the war. Finally he 
had the advantages of haring a 
name which means w freedom ” 
in both Russian and C7ecb. 

Wben he was elected Presi¬ 
dent no one expected much of 
him. He was thought to be a 
weak man wbo would not .resist 
Russian pressure. His initial 
speeches - as president were 
indeed not, so very different 
. from those of Novotnf. How¬ 
ever, tin It be Novatof, he re¬ 
ceived and feted all classes of 
people at the castle and gradu- 


gress that socialism cannot, hold 
the “ aura of progress without 
extending freedom and demo¬ 
cracy to all strata of society 
regardless of their ideological 
creeds” This was a plea for 
democratization of a man who 
knew that he was dying, ft was 
also a warning. against the 
danger of bureaucracy. 

Born in 1910 in Ljubljana 
into a working class family, 
Kardelj joined the outlawed 
league of Young Communists 
as a sixteen year old schoolboy- 
By - the time he was 22 be 
already had a two year prison 
eiqperience behind him and the 
reputation o£ a convinced 

Manta ' and disciplined com¬ 
munist, dreaming, ■- as he 
recalled many years later, of 
revolution spreading to the 
Balkans' and uniting all its 
feuding nations into a Com- 

munist. Balkan federation. ' 

He met Tito in 193^ and 
from then on, the destinies of 
two such vastly different per¬ 
sonalities, became intricately 
linked." Tito, a metal worker, 
bad just been appointed by, 
the Comintern into the central 
committee of the outlawed 
Yugoslav communist party. Tito 
was. .42: He hair just come oar 
from prison to find the Yugo¬ 
slav Communist Party torn by 
factional strife, its membership 
reduced to a mere 3,000.apd.iU 
leadership fled to Vienna- 
Kardelj, a. young .intellectual, 
one of the generation of dedi¬ 
cated idealists was 24. He^ was 
tbg type of man TUo was look¬ 
ing" for to rebuild the party. . 

During the war .he «-as one 
nf .the organizers or ^ Titos 
resistance movement m ' his 
native. Slovenia, and after the 
war, alternately, foreign minis, 
ter, rice premier, and president 
Df the federal assembly. • 

■ But-above all, he. was the 
awn of ideas, the pioneer of 
Yugoslavia’s theory and prac¬ 
tice, the author of the Yugoslav 
party programme which was 
bitterly denounced by Moscow 
id • 1958, the author of the 
Yugoslav constitution's legisla¬ 


tion aimed at reinforcing the 
system of selfmanagement by 
giving the working class more 
power and influence. 

He worked tirelessly to the 
verv end. His ideas on “ self- 
mabasing ' pluralism ’’—the 
phrase he coined and which 
provoked considerable contro¬ 
versy—may not have been fully 
endorsed. But recognition was 
unique for a communist state, 
that different groups of citi¬ 
zens are guided-by different 
interests and that communists 
should compete with other inter¬ 
est "groups rather 'than impose 
arbitrary decisions from above, 
became part of Jugoslav Theory. 


Dr Antonio 
Neto 


| Dr Antonio .Agostinfco Neto, 

1 who was President of the Re¬ 
public of Angola from 197o. 
i died in Moscow on Sept 11. he 
! was 56- ft was- known F>*r a 
J Jong time that he had «ieen 
| suffering from cancer. 

Nero was ro the Porrusuesi? 
African territories what. Leu- 
pold Senghor was to the 
French; a man of outstanding 
intellectual abilities who took 
advantage of the opoortunities 
offered by the colonial .luthnri- 
ties to emerge as their principal 

opponent, a quiet, bespectacled 
poet of protest who became the 
dominant political and military 
figure in his country’s struggle 
for independence. 

- Antonio Agostinho Neto was 
bora in Angola in 1922. the. son 
of a local Methodist pastor, lie 
made bis mark as a .clever and 
hard-working schoolboy in .a 
rauktracial Methodist school m 
Luanda, and after working for 
a few years in the government 
health service, .he was i>ent in 
1947 to study medicine at a 
.succession of Portuguese uni¬ 
versities, Lisbon, Coimbra and 
Porto. It took him 11 years to 


ally gained in popularity. His 
patriotic bearing during the 
invasion and immediately after¬ 
wards earned him the reputa¬ 
tion of a national hero. .He was 
elected a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of tbe Com¬ 
munist Party and a member of 
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by the M HJe^al ” congress of 
the Party winch took place in 
Prague ui secret. In his book 
he wrote: “ The idea that a 
people who have been invaded 
should surrender its liberty and 
it® state to an aggressor with¬ 
out a fight is incomprehensible 
for the Soviet people.” And yet 
this is exactly what be mode 
the Czechoslovak people do 
after 1963. 

The Russians wbo bad ex¬ 
pected to find in him a pliant 
tool, were a little disconcerted. 
Ai first they wanted ro negoti¬ 
ate ooly with him and to per¬ 
suade him to take over the 
First Secretaryship of the Party 
as weH. But Svoboda remained 
loyal to his colleagues in the 
Party and the- government and 
insisted on proper constitu¬ 
tional consultations. 

But unforrunaiely S to bod a 
had not the courage and 
strength to remain true to the 

E rinciples which, as president, 
e had been elected to defend 
and it was not hmg before be 


complete his studies but this 
was due more to his involve¬ 
ment in political protest and 
the consequent periods of rusti¬ 
cation and imprisonment than 
to any lack in academic effort 
or ability. He returned tn 
Angola in 1958 as a qualified 
doctor but be had already be¬ 
come a very active member of 
the Movimento Popular de 
Libertacao -de Angola, the 
MPLA, and it was uoc long be¬ 
fore his political activiin's 
brought him into conflict with 
the authorities. His srartdh.-g 
and popularity as a nationalist 
leader were such that he was 
imprisoned outside the country. 

Neto was" not the only 
Angolan nationalist leader in 
exile, and for tbe next decade 
and more be seemed to be as 
much 'concerned with trying to 
ensure that he and his party- 
would inherit power as he was 
in striving for independence. 
During this period the rivalry 
between Neto and the MPLA 
on the one hand, and Holden 
Roberto and rhe FNLA on the 
other seriously weakened the 
independence movement in 
Angola as a whole, and both 
parties competed with increas¬ 
ing bitterness for recognition 
and support by those in Africa 
and elsewhere who for one 
reason and anorher were 
interested in the future of 
Angola.' In 1964 Neto paid his 
first visit to Russia, and he 
broadened the basis of his sup¬ 
port by an audience with the 
Pope in 1970 and a visit io 
communist China in the follow¬ 
ing year 

Realizing. that tbe rivalry 
between the MPLA and the 
FNLA not only weakened the 
nationalist effort but opened 
the way to outside intervention 
In tbe African continent, bodies 
like the Afro-Asian conference 
and the Organization for Afri¬ 
can Units' tried several times 
io reconcile the opposing fac¬ 
tions, and in 1972 Neto and 
Holden Roberto agreed ra ser 
up a united liberation head¬ 
quarters in Kinshasa and a 


was proposing the dismissal of 
Dubcek and his replacement by 
Husak, whom he praised, or that 
be was justifying the Soviet 
invasion in public in the Soviet 
Union. He was no doubt 
supremely unhappy with devel¬ 
opments inside his country and 
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times, but he probably hoped 
that by staying he might be 
able to prevent the worst hap¬ 
pening. 

Svoboda was a mao who 
would screw bis courage a Hide 
way but not to the sticking 
point. 

He was re-elected President 
in 1973 but was later several 
times in hospital and was suc¬ 
ceeded as president by Dr 
Husak in 1975. 

The same could not be said 
of his wife and family. Mrs 
Svoboda spent almost the whole 
war in Czechoslovakia in hiding 
and working for the resistance. 
Ai a crucial moment of Srobo- 
da’s talks in Moscow in 1968 he 
is said to have rung her up and 
received the order not to give 
in. His sou was caught and 
killed by a lethal injection 
made on him by an SS 
“ doctor n on March 7. 1942, at 
the age of 17. Svoboda learnt of 
this during the heaviest fight¬ 
ing of the DUKLA campaign. 


joint Angolan government in 
exile with Roberto as titular 
head bur effective control 
vested in Neto as commander 
of its military forces. 

The reconciliation proved to 
be superficial. Although the 
Portuguese authorities even¬ 
tually negotiated the terms of 
independence for Angola with 
al] tbe three main nationalist 
| leaders, the birth of indepen¬ 
dent Angola in November 1975 
was the signal for the estab¬ 
lishment of two rival republics 
and an intensification of the 
fighting which had already 
broken out between the rival 
leaders and their supporters, 
with the FNLA and UNIT A led 
by Jonas Savimbi, leaning for 
supplies of arms and mercen¬ 
aries on neighbouring black and 
white African neighbours, and 
Neto and the MPLA becoming 
more and more dependent on 
arms and mercenaries from 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. By 
the spring of 1976 Neto had 
gained the upper hand, and he 
paid official visits io Cuba and 
to Russia to thank them for 
Lheir help. In 1977 Neto 
achieved the international 
recognition und respectability 
he needed by getting Angola 
admitted to the United Nations, 
and with this river croited he 
started the process of mending 
his political and economic 
bridges with those in Africa, and 
elsewhere who h-jd supported 
his rivals during his long drawn 
out rise to power. 

In June 197S Neto signed an 
agreement covering mutual aid 
and friendship with President 
Eanes of Portugal and in 
August visited President 
Mobutu of Zaire who had 
backed FNLA and UNITA in 
the Angolan civil war. Ways 
of improving relations between 
the two countries were dis¬ 
cussed. The exact strength and 
influence of Mr Savimbi’s 
UN IT A movement and the 
chances of his fulfilling his aim 
to force Neto and ihe MPLA 
to negotiate with him remain 
hard to assess. 


Sir Milo Butler, GCMG, 
GUVO, whose death at rhe age 
of 72 was reported on January 
26, was the first Bahamian 
Governor-General of the Com¬ 
monwealth of the Bahamas. Re 
was sworn as Governor-General 
on August 1, 1973, at a public 
ceremony in Rawson Square in 
the centre of Nassau, bur, after 
he had suffered a severe stroke, 
the Acting Governor-General Sir 
Gerald Cash was appointed from 
being Deputy Governor-General 
to perform most of Sir Milo’s 
public functions. Sir Milo still 
occasionally appeared m public 
however. 

Born in .Nassau on August 
11, 1906, to Georce Raleigh 
and France M. Butler, he was 
educated in the Bahamas and 
in Florida. He was a large man, 
with a reputation for toughness 
and bitterness, and he made no 
bones of his dislike of_ the 
white domination of political 
and economic life in the 

Bahamas in all but the last ten 

or so years of his lifetime. 

His entry into political life 
came early, and in 1936 he ran 
against the late Sir Harry 
Oakes for a seat in the 

Assembly, but was defeated. 

The following year he ran again 
againsr another candidate at a 
by-election, and won. This was 
at a time when there were no 
political parties in tbe Bahamas. 
He was unopposed in the 1942 
elections, but lost his seat in 
1949. 

In 1956 he joined forces with 
the emerging _ Progressive 
Liberal Party, which had been 
founded three years previously, 
and which identified _ itself 
strongly with the aspirations of 
Lhe black majority, and was suc¬ 
cessful at the polls, being 
returned as the representative 
of the Western District in New 
Providence. 

The next ten years were Co be 
stormy ones in the Bahamas, as 
rhe political ascendancy of the 
white merchant class, the ** Bay 
Street Boys” in Nassau and 
their supporters in Parliament 
from the '• Out Islands ” was 
rigorously challenged. Tbe 
habitual deference of much of 
the black population had to be 
shattered if rhe PLP was to win 
a majority, and in one incident, 
the Leader of tbe PLP and 
Prime Minister, Mr Pindling, 
seized the mace and flung ir 
out of the window’ of the Cham¬ 
ber. Butler picked up the 
hourglass from the Clerk’s cable 
and it too followed tbe mace 
into the street. 

In 1967, the PLP woo by a 
very narrow margin, and Milo 
Butler, now- representing Bain's 
Town, was appointed Minister 
of Health and Welfare, where 
he rapidly gained a reputation 
85 a dynamic administrator. 
After the Generai_ Election of 
1963, his portfolio was ex¬ 
panded to include Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

At the next General Election, 
in September, 1972, the Pro¬ 
gressive Liberal Party’s position 
was by now clearly unassail¬ 
able. as it received a majority 
of 29 out of the 38-seat House 
of Assembly. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Mr Pindling. announced 
that he proposed to advise the 
Uuey) to up point Milo Butler 
Governor-General of the Com¬ 
monwealth of the Babamus fol¬ 
lowing independence. For some 
months the Governor-General 
designate remained in the Cabi¬ 
net as Minister without Port¬ 
folio. He resigned from the 
Cabinet and die House of 
Assembly on June 10, 1973, a 
knighthood was conferred on 
June 13, and he was sworn in 
as Governor-General on August 
1, 1973, in Rawson Square. 

Butler was a very success¬ 
ful merchant and businessman 
outside public life. He started 
with a small dry-goods store in 
Nassau, and made a great suc¬ 
cess of it, anj the family hold¬ 
ings eventually encompassed 


supermarkets, a funeral home, 
and the only crematorium in 
the Bahamas. A fundamentalist 
Christian in his religion, he 
was much given to quota¬ 
tions from the Bible. He had 
□o great sense of humour, and 
indeed took himself very seri¬ 
ously, a trait which extended 
to politics, especially in the 
struggle with the white ascend¬ 
ancy. 

He was married to the former 
Caroline Lorette Watson of 
Morrisrille, Long Island, 
Bahamas; Butler was the father 
of 10 children, seven sons and 
three daughters. 


Mr Yilma 
Deressa 


Yilma Deressa, a former For¬ 
eign Minister of Ethiopia, died 
on January 28 at the age of 71. 

He was born in 1904—unlike 
most prominent Ethiopians, of 
Galla and not of Amhara race 
—and was educated at the Mene- 
lik School in Addis Ababa, at 
Victoria Coliege Alexandria, at 
the London School of. Econo¬ 
mics. thereafter entering the 
Ethiopian Foreign Office. 

Captured by the Italians when 
they occupied Ethiopia in 1926. 
he was sent to Italy, where he 
remained until after the libera¬ 
tion of Ethiopia in 1941. 
Returning to his country, he was 
in 1942 appointed to the Min¬ 
istry of Finance, of which he 


became Vice-Minister in 1943, 
and in 1949 was promoted to be 
Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, in 1953 he was senr 
ro the United States in the dual 
capacity of Ambassador in 
Washington and Head of the 
Ethiopian Delegation to the 
United Nations. His command 
of English and rhe graceful 
charm of his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of a former Foreign 
Minister. Dr Martin, were assstv 
in both these posts, which he 
held for the next five years; 
and when in 1958 he was re¬ 
called to Addis Ababa it was 
to become Foreign Minister in 
a Cabinet headed hv his pre¬ 
decessor AkliJou Habte-WoJd. 

The assignment was not an 
easy one, for his Prime Min¬ 
ister had for many years been 
the architect of Ethiopian for¬ 
eign policy and could .bardlv 
be expected to relinquish his 
position of chief adviser to the 
; Emperor in this field. It was 
therefore no surprise when in 
| 1960 Deressa was transferred to 
the Ministrv of Finance, a post 
for which he had n particular 
i liking in view of his economic 
| training. 

In 1969 he was again trans- 
, ferred, this time to take charge 
of the Ministries of Commerce, 
Industry, and Tourism ; and in 
1971 he was appointed to the 
Emperor’s Crown Council, an 
honorary post carrying withjt 
a certain standing. In 1974. 
however, he was arrested and 
imprisoned early in the insur¬ 
rection _ which en^cd with the 
, deposition of the Emperor, and 
spent the rest of his life in 
forced residence 





*m 'frisA totals 

IThen one has known a certain wav of life, and rising 
costs look like taking it all au.av. who is there tor people 
like us to turn tor 

There is the Distressed Gentlefolk's Aid Association. 

The DGAA is run by people v ho :i:dfrs:.?Ke!. They 
know- that we want to stay in our o\\ n Immcs. ‘urrounded, 
by our possessions, and close to me friends ol a litctinic. 

So, they help u* with allowance.' and with clothing puree h. 
Only when we can no longer cope do the DGAA see if 
they cm offer us a place in unc of their ir Residential and 
\ursing Homes. 

The more you can help the DGAA, the more the 
DGAA can do" to help others. Donations arc needed 
urgently. .Aid please, do remember the DGAA when 
making out your Will. 

DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
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tff HeIp them grow old with dignity” 
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The fighting man in 





ACM Lord 
Bandon 


Air Chief Marcia! the Earl 
of Bandon, GBE, CB, CVO, 
DSO, died on February 8 
the age of 75. 

Percy Ronald Gardner 
Bernard, fifth Earl of Bandon, 
Baron Bandon. Viscount Ban¬ 
don, Viscount Bernard of Castle 
Bernard, co Cork in the Peer¬ 
age of Ireland, succeeded to his 
titles from bis cousin in 1924. 
He was educated at Wellington 
College and joined the newly 
fronted Royal Air Force College 
at Cranwell in 1924. 

He was a brilliant pilot and 
after flying duty in the Middle 
East, he qualified as a flying 
instructor. Those were the be! 
cyon days of a young and dare 
devil Service and Bandon 
quickly showed that he was 
built fn just this mould. His 
hapless pupils began ro get 
quite used to the knowledge 
that Bandon was not sitting in 
bis cockpit behind them as they 
struggled to find the art of air¬ 
manship. He found it more re¬ 
laxing to get out of the cock¬ 
pit in flight and admire the 
view from the wing of the old 
biplane. But there was sense 
even in such unusual goings-on 
as his pupils received accelera¬ 
ted powers of confidence by his 
methods. He quickly built up a 
reputation in the Royal Air 
Force as a master of practical 
jokes which ranged from Iviug 
in state in a hearse driven by a 
top hatted fellow conspirator to 
enticing an unfortunate newly 
arrived brother ofEicer into i. 
house of extreme ill fame in 
Cairo oo the pretext that it 
was, in fact. Shepherds Hotel t 
He never lost his keen sense 
of humour. Even as an Air 
Chief Marshal he opened a 
newly built swimming pool in 
Singapore and then, immedia¬ 
tely, jumped into the water in 
his best regalia. This was his 
approach throughout his long 
and distinguished career in the 
Royal Air Force. He lived for 
his work but he also lived to 
enjoy life. His boisterous, jovial 
approach concealed an ability 
to make a lightning apprecia¬ 
tion oE a complex situation: 
his approach also often foaled 
many lesser mortals who failed 
to understand the b'gfa intelli¬ 
gence and experience of the 
m?n. 

When the Second World War 
began, Bandon was serving in 
the Air Ministry. He immed¬ 
iately opened battle to get him¬ 
self put onto Hying operations. 
Within three months he was in 
command of a Blenheim squad¬ 
ron, and won a DSO for bomber 
operations during the fall of 
France. After command of a 
bomber station he was sent to 
India on the Air Staff. He 
quickly managed to arrange to 
prove that he was no Staff 
Officer and obtained his desired 
reward by again getting onto 
operations, this time as Air 
Officer Commanding No 224 
Group in Burma. There he 
aid a splendid job aad en¬ 
deared himself to a host of 
officers and other ranks in tie 
three services- 

ffis next appointment was as 
Commander of the Royal 
Observer Corps which many 
took to be a back-number, but 
Baddon quickly disproved this 
by applying his furious energy 
to maxing an all out tour of his 
area of responsibility which 
covered, of course, the whole of 
Grcar Britain. He did much_ to 
boost morale and by meeting 
such a wide section of the 
civilian population did much to 
enhance the prestige of the 
Royal Air Force. This was an 
appointment that he loi'ed per- 
laps best of all in his career, 
is it gave him the opportunity 
:o mingle with bank-clerks tnd 
crofters; and he adored people. 

He then went to the Imperial 
Defence College < where he 
.Iirew a tomato at a lecturer 
,-riio incurred his displeasure!) 
wd on to become AOC No 2 
Group which was then in Ger- 
uany. He returned from Ger¬ 
many to take command of No 
11 ('Fighter) Croup where his 
contacts v.-ith the Royal Obser¬ 
ver Corps proved most useful, 
le was deeply involved in the 
?oyal Air Force arrangements 
or the Queen's Coronation and 
controlled the fly-past of fighter 
iircraft over Buckingham 
’alacc irr appalling weather on 
loro nation Day. Later that year 
he Royal Air Force was re¬ 
ceived by the Monarch for the 
'irst Coronation Review in its 
listory- The largest fly-past 
;vcr was again controlled by 
Sandon over Odihara and ball 
iircraft took part. For his part 
n this he was made a CVO. 

After a spell in the Air 
Ministry as Assistant Chief ^ot 
Air Staff in charge of tram mg 
ie was appointed again to Ger- 
nany as Commander. 2nd 
Allied Tactical Air Force, 
rnd on leaving was created 
i KBE. He then went 
m as Commander in Chief 
>f the Far East Air Force 

with his headquarters in 
Singapore. During his period 
jf command he had two major 
■esponsibiiides—apart, that is 
9 S 3 v f from the iiornisl huflvj 
-espo'nsibility of a commander 

n chief: they were as Military 
Adviser to _ SEATO, winch 
irought him imo contact with 
Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya, 
Australia, New Zealand, the 
Jotted States and France; and 
•econdly. the establishment ot 
■ha RAF staging post at Gan. 
iandon appreciated the 
strategic importance of Gan 
md forced his way through all 
he difficulties, sometimes to 
he great erabarrassment of the 
•nifHer elements in Whitehall. 
5e even went so far, on one 
jeeasion. as to air-lift troops 
r rom Singapore in ms own 
xansport aircraft when an in¬ 
vasion of thugs looked like be- 
"oming dangerous. He ommed 
"o inform Whitehall of what 
ie had done and. although his 
ic tion saved the situation. 


MAJOR BILL TILMAN 

Explorer, mountaineer and soldier 


Major Harold William 
(“ Bill ”) Tilman, whose loss at 
sea. was confirmed on April 15, 
1979, was decorated for bravery 
in bo-th World Wars and be* 
came a mountaineer and an 
explorer before taking also to 
the sea in small boats. 

He was born on February 14. 
1898, and educated at Berk- 
hamsted School and at the 
Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich. He was commissioned in 
the Royal Artillery in July 
1915, and served throughout 
rile First World War on the 
Western Front, winning ihe 
Military Cross and Bar. In 1919 
be went to Kenya as a coffee 
planter, and the next ten years 
were perhaps the most unevent¬ 
ful period of a long life of 
adventure. In 1930, with a 
view to becoming a mountain¬ 
eer, he got into touch with 
his fellow settler, Eric Sfaipton, 
and together they made the 
first traverse of the twin peaks 
nf Mount Kenya. In 1934 Til- 
man accompanied Shipton to 
the Central Himalaya, where 
one of their objects was to 
show that elaborate and costly 
organization was not required 
for Himalayan expeditions, a 
matter on whidh both men felt 
strongly. Five months in the 
Held resulted in the first ex¬ 
ploration of the Nanda Deri 
basin and two crossings of the 
Ganges watershed at a total 
cost of E286, including their 
return passages to India. 

Tilman was on the 1935 
Everest Reconnaissance, but al¬ 
though he reached the summits 
of 17 our of the 26 high peaks 
climbed by that expedition, he 
was considered to have acclim¬ 
atized too slowly to participate 
in the full-scale attempt of 
2936. He took his own expedi¬ 
tion to Nanda Devi in tfae same 


feelings were hurt and be re¬ 
ceived an enormous reprimand 
which came to him in signal 
form. He promptly had the sig¬ 
nal framed and hung it on the 
wall of his office ! 

His final appointment before 
be retired from the Royal Air 
Force was as Commander, 
Allied Air Forces. Central 
Europe. Here he played a pro¬ 
minent part in helping the 
German Air Force to reestab¬ 
lish itself and his excellent re¬ 
lations witb the United States 
Air Force bore ripe fruit• in 
gaining massive' cooperation 
from that mighty force. 

So finished a glorious career. 
No other airman has ever held 
so many operational commands 
as did Bandon, and no one is 
ever likely to in the future. - 


Sir Cameron 
Nicholson 


a 


General Sir Cameron Nichol¬ 
son, GCB, KBE, DSO. MC, who 
died on July 7 ar the age of 
81, had a distinguished career 
in the army. He commanded a 
division in the Second World 
War, was Adjutant-Gcner.il in 
the Forces from 1953 till 295a. 
and, after his retirement, was 
Master Gunner of St James's 
Park. 

Much of Nicholson’s career 
was spent on the staff, but he 
also excelled as a commander. 
In bis young days, he was a 
horse artillery man and, in the 
First World' War, he yready 
distinguished himself as a 
subaltern of the famous Berber 
Troop. He was immensely 
proud of the Royal Hr,r*-e 
Artillery, and his appointment 
after he had left the army, to 
be Colonel Commandant, v.as 
one of the things he • ikied 
most. He was noted far his 
coolness and courage in tetitm, 
and was four times decorated 
for gallantry in the field. It is 
indeed a rare distinction tu 
have a bar to both die DSO and 
the MC. Nicholson was a man 
of great charm, and' be was 
blessed with a keen sense oi 
humour. He bnre with 
equanimity' the crippling illnc-s* 
which incapacitated him for 
many years. 

Cameron Gordon Graham 
Nicholson came of a Scottish 
family of soldiers. He was 
wounded on the Western From 
and between the wars served 
overseas for nine years in India. 
Iraq, Palestine and Egypt. He 
passed through the Staff Coll¬ 
ege, where he was an instruc¬ 
tor when the Second World 
War broke out. In 1940 hr 
went tn Norway as principal 
stuff officer to General Paget, 
and be played an important 
part in organizing the rear¬ 
guard actions during the with¬ 
drawal ro Aandalsncs. 

fn 1941 he was’ for a time 
DCGS, Home Forces, but io the 
following year he was again on 
active service in North Africa 
as commander RA of the 42nd 
Armoured Division. He prayed 
leading part in the hattle at 
the Kasscrine Pass, when be 
defeated o heavy counterattack 
which threatened to sepa/ate 
the British and Am-jncon 
Armies. He was put in com* 
raand of an improvised force nf 
tanks, artillery and infantry 
and, after five davs hard fight¬ 
ing, drove the Germans fc.ck 
and recaptured the pass. 
Nicholson was specially ;om- 
mended for the coolness and 
courage he showed oo this 
occasion. For the last weeks of 
the Tunisian campaign he va* 
brigadier, general staFf, to 
General Anderson. 

He was next transferred to 
India to command the 44th 


year, however, proving the ex¬ 
perts wrong when he and N. E. 
Odell reached the summit 
(25,660fr), then an altitude 
record. In 1937.he accompanied 
Shipton’s Shaksgarn expedition 
in the Karakoram and in 1938 
led a small and economically 
equipped expedition to Everest. 
He and Peter Lloyd camped as 
high as 27,200ft before being 
driven back by probably tbe 

worst weather ever encountered 
on the mounraln. 

On. the outbreak of the 
Second World War Tilman re¬ 
joined the Royal Artillery, and 
served io France, where he 
wai mentioned in dispatches, 
and in Syria, Iraq, the Western 
Desert and Tunisia. Eager for 
more strenuous action, be 
volunteered in 1943 for special 
service and was parachuted 
first into Albania and later 
Into Italy to join the partisans 
in those couotries. He received 
tiie DSO, and was made a Free¬ 
man of the City of Belluno. 
After the war, Ti'lmao renewed 
his career as a mountain ex¬ 
plorer, climbing with Sfaipton 
(then Consul at Kashgar] in 
the Pamir and Tien Shan, and 
leading expeditions to the 
Nepal Himalaya. During 1951-52 
he served as British Consul in 
Mavmyo, Burma. 

Many years before, Tilman 
h?d taker, up sailing and in 
this he soon found an alterna¬ 
tive outlet for his adventurous 
tastes. He bought an old coast¬ 
guard cutter, “Mischief”, and 
in 1955 set off with a crew of 
six across the South Atlantic, 
Through Magellan's Strait to the 
head of Calvo Fjord in south¬ 
western Patagonia. From there 
he and two of his party crossed 
the ice cap to Lago Argentina 
and back in six weeks of ar¬ 
duous travel. Thus to combine 
sailing and climbing was, Til- 


Indian Division. A year later 
he was given command oE the 
2nd British Division in Burma. 
In the oEFensive which began 
in December 1944. Nicholson’s 
division crossed the Chindivin 
at Kalewa, advanced 83 miles 
in nine days to Kaduna, cap¬ 
tured Shwebo, and was then 
directed to force a crossing 
over the Irrawady near Manda¬ 
lay. The river was nearly a 
mile wide, the enemy's fire was 
heavy, and many of rhe assault 
boats were sunk. In General 
Slim’s words “ the crossing if 
not a failure, was near to be¬ 
coming one ”. But Nicholson 
rose to the occasion and 
organized a fresh attempt. By 
the next morning two brigades 
and some tanks had been 
established on the south bank, 
and tbe advance went ahead 
without a hitch as a result of 
this fine feat of leadership. 

In 1946 Nicholson returned 
home to be director of artillery 
at the War Office and, iwo 
years later, he went to West 
Africa as GOC-in-C. He was 
next GOC-in-C of the Western 
Command in England from 1951 
till 1953 and he was then 
appointed C-in-C Mediterranean 
Land Forces. He had only been 
a few months in this command 
when he was brought home 
again to be Adjutant-General to 
the Forces. He retired from the 
Army in 1956, and was 
Governor of the Royal Hospital 
Chelsea till 1961. In 1956 he 
succeeded Lord Alanbrooke as 
Master Gunner of St James's 
Park, but he felt compelled to 
relinquish this post in 1960 
owing to increasing disability' 
through illness. 

He was Colonel Commandant 
RA from 1930 till I960, Colonel 
Commandant RHA From 1956 
till 1960 and was Honorary 
Colonel, Control Security Group 
TA. He was ADC to the Queen 
from 1954 tilt 1936. He was for 
some years a governor of 
Wellington College and of 
WeJbeck College. 

In 1926 he married Evelyn, 
daughter of ' Captain R. G. 
Wesrropp. They had one son 
and two daughters. 


Mulla Mustafa 
al Barzani 


Mulla Mustafa al Banian:, the 
venerable Kurdish chieftain 
who for 30 years led Kurdiih 
resistance to the Iraqi Govern- 
men;, died on -March I in 
Rochester. Minnesota, where he 
was being treated for lung 
cancer. 

He was born about 1898. a 
younger son of a family which, 
from small beginnings, 
achieved predominance nnr 
only in its own region of EJarran 
in Northern Iratf. hut a!>o over 
many neighbouring Kurdisn 
tribes. He was brought up as 
befitted the son of a notable ;ii 
a patriarchal society, ci which 
the main occupations were agri¬ 
culture and pasturage nut in 
which banditry was regarded as 
normal _ aud v;ariare as 
invigorating, receiving little 

education beyond Koranic doc¬ 
trine and Jaw but becumica 
adept at the outdoor pursuirs of 
his people. He was a striking 
figure, with piercing black 

eyes and an air of quick and 
reckless decision, and while 
his eidor brother Ahmad be¬ 
came and remained tbe 

spiritual head of tbe clan. 
Mulla Mustafa (whose name 
“ Mulla" had fto religious con¬ 
notation) soon made himself 
preeminent in its secular 
affair*. . - 

For generations the Kurds, 
though held firmly in-check by 


man wrote, “an obvious solu¬ 
tion for a man who liked both 
and was reluctant to give up 
either.” For the next twenty 
years he was more often afloat 
than ashore, bringing back use-, 
ful information on ice and 
weather conditions, and on wild 
life in bath southern and 
northern latitudes. 

In 1964-65 Tilman skippered 
the “ Patanela ”, which carried 
the South Indian Ocean Expe¬ 
dition from Australia to Heard 
Island. “Mischief” was suc¬ 
ceeded by another cutter, ** Sea 
Breeze”, which took Tilman to 
■ Iceland and several times to 
Greenland before foundering 
off AngmaggsaKk in 1927; and 
in a third. “ Baroque", he 
made voyages to east and west 
Greenland, Spitsbergen - «uxd 
Ellesmere Island. 

Bill Tilman's last voyage was 
in rhe “ En Avant", skippered 
by Simon Richardson who had 
earned high praise as a mem¬ 
ber of Baroque's crew—“ a 
winner . . . active, energetic 
and knowledgeable This was 
another Tilman-type adventure, 
a small crew in a small boat, 
bound for Smirh Island in the 
South Shetlands to climb and 
study geology. They left 
Enslaod in rhe summer of 
1977, and the last seen of them 
was as they sailed out of Rio 
in November, bound for the 
Falkland Islands. His death 
was not presumed until April. 
1979. 

Tilman’s • eminence as a 
mountain explorer was recog¬ 
nized by the award of tbe 
Royal Geographical Society’s 
Founder's Medal for 1952, and 
his sailing exploits earned him 
the Blue Water Medal of the 
Cruising Club of America and 
rhe Goldsmith Award of the 
Royal Cruising Club. In 1954. 




Testing time in Ulster 


the Turks in whose Empire 
they dwelt, had been claiming 
the right to manage their own 
affairs. Alter the First World 
War. when they found them¬ 
selves divided between 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq, those 
in Iraq were ridden on a JIg.bc 
rein bv the Eritish Mandatory 
authorities; but from 1932 a 
drive bv the now independent 
Iraqi. Government to assert 
authority over them provoked 
an Immediate reaction of 
which Mulla Mustafa became 
the unquestioned .. leader. 
British ' military intervention, 
however, enabled rhe Iraqi 
forces to defeat his warriors 
and he and his brother 
Ahmad were placed" in forced 
residence at Suiimaniya, where 
they remained for the next 
eight years. 

In 1943 Mulla Mustafa 
escaped from Suiimaniya and 
returned to. Barzan, where tho 
Iraqi Government patched up a 
peace with him and tried lo 
contain him with subsidies. But 
the irrepressible lawlessness of 
rhe Kurds soon caused a new 
breach and further Iraqi mili¬ 
tary intervention; and in 1946, 
when a Soviet-sponsored 
Kurdish Republic was set up 
at Mahabad in Iran, Mulla 
Mustafa led some ten thousand 
of his followers across the 
frontier to join it and was at 
once appointed Commander-in- 
Chief Df its armed forces. With¬ 
in a year he and bis men were 
back in Barzan, having 
prudently withdrawn _ before 
Iranian forces advancing^ to 
liquidate the short-lived 
Republic: but the Iraqi 

Government’s attitude towards 
him soon convinced him that 
there was ao safety for him in 
Iraq either, and a few months 
la:er, with a few’ hundred 
followers, be again left Barzan. 
crossed a comer of Iran and 
evaded Iranian forces sent r& 
intercept him. and took reFuge 
in Soviet Russia. Here he 
remained for the next 12 years. 

In 1953. when the Iraqi 
?»Ionarchy was overhrown bv.a 
revolution, Mulla-Mustafa lost 
no time in neritioning the new 
Prefider.t. General Kassim. for 
permission to return to Kurdi¬ 
stan. which was granted. 

In 1960 Mulla Mustafa be¬ 
came President of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party, the main 
Kurdish political organization, 
although his relations with n 
were never easy as it was 
largely composed of town-dwell¬ 
ing intelligentsia dedicated m 
social rcForms. whereas he 
represented, and drew his sup- 
nort from, the traditional 
feudal society of the country¬ 
side. In the summer of 1961, 
when intertribal feuds resulted 
in a direct clash between his 
tribesmen and Government 
farces, the Party ar first hpld 
aloof: but by next spring, after 
t’rre lull occasioned bv the 
Kurdistan winter, the fighting 
became a Kurdish national 
revolt in which the Party par¬ 
ticipated fully, settinc Up an 
edm:ti;stration in tbe areas 
which Mulla Mustafa, the mili¬ 
tary commander, held. Bv the 
aurunn a military deadlock had 
jUiCrvened. 

In 1964 the President. Field- 
Marshal Arif, succeeded by 
ignoring the Party and nego- 
tiari.ns direcr with Mulla 
Mustafa in arranging a tempor¬ 
ary ccase-firc; but Mulla 
Mustafa could not afford to 
abate the Kurdish demands for 
autonomy. 

In 1970, however, the WO 
after difficult' negotiar 
lion*, reached an agreement 
providing for a cease-fire, the 
holding of a census to determine 
the size and composition of the 
Kurdish minority, and eiec'. 
cions, tn he followed by the 
grz.t; of limited autonomy fn 
tie Kurds. It had a deadline 
qf four years; but, tn 1974, 
when agreement-on the''details 


.he received . an honorary . LLD 
from St Andrew's University 
and was made CBE in 1973. 

He wrote fifteen- books about 
his travels. With even this bare 
outline of his life of adventure, 
there is no need to emphasize 
Tilman's . courage, determina¬ 
tion and hardihood. He was an 
ascetic, though . certainly no 
prig, and his natural reticence 
made him shun sentimentality^ 
His* apparent disdain of the 
softer sides of life often gave 
the impression that he was-in¬ 
tolerant and lacked feeling, 
but those who knew , him well 
could bear witness to the basic 
kindness of his nature. 


of its implementation had still 
not been reached, the Iraqi 
Government - unilaterally an¬ 
nounced its 1 conclusion and 
attempted to impose their ver¬ 
sion of it. This aroused the 
violent opposition of MuBa 
Mustafa, and Government 
attempts to subvert younger 
Kurds from allegiance to lura 
failed. Fighting was therefore 
resumed during the summer, io 
which both sides claimed suc¬ 
cesses but no definite result 
had been, reached when winter 
snows; put . an end to active 
operations. ' 

Early in 1975 the whole posi¬ 
tion changed as a result of an 
agreement negotiated, between 
the Sbab of Iran and the Jraq 
Government, represented by 
the Vice-President of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council, 
Saddam Hussein Takriti, under 
which the former, in return for 
certain frontier concessions' to 
Iran by ' Iraq, undertook : to 
cease all aid to the Kurdish 
insurgents. This caused an 
almost immediate collapse, of 
the rebellion, and Mullah 
Mnsrafa, bis authority gone, 
retired, going to the linked 
States, where . he - lived . in 
declining health'. 


I4eutena>ot-GbncraI -Sir Tan 
Freeland, GBE, KCB, DSO, who 
died nn^ily. 2. at the. age of 66, 
was' GQC Northern Ireland 
From 1569 to 1971, ■ during a 
period when relations between 
Pnxekaars and Catholics were 
steadily deteriorating, and when. 
British troops -ia increasing 
numbers were employed.' in 
helping to keep the-peace be¬ 
tween.’-the two factions. -The 
Northern Ireland garrisou when 
Freeland took, over command in 
July J962 totalled Jess, chart 
1.000, but at its peak- in June . 
of ihe following year, just prior 
ro the Orange celebrations of. 
July 12, it had risen to over.- 
7,000. Ireland has proved tp .be 
the graveyard of many. British 
j. general- reputations, biit Tree- 
land' survived-•’ a particularly 
testing time w-ith his repucation, 
unimpaired. This was attribut¬ 
able not only to his personal 
qualities, and political “feel”, 
but also to the staunch support 
he -received. fjrom. Lbndon. 

He was born on. September 
12,. 1912, the son oE Major- 
General Sir -:F- E. Freeland- 
After education at WeHmgtotv 
College 1 and Sandhurst be was 
commissioned into the Norfolk 
Regiment in 1932, and was: 
adjutant of- his battalion in 
1940. During the war he filled 
a succession of. staff and regi¬ 
mental-appointments, receiving 
his DSO for command of tbe • 
7th Norfolk's in the Normandv 
bridgehead- He later com¬ 
manded the l/5rh. Queens. 
After the war he instructed at. 
the Staff College,vcommanded 
the - 2nd .RoyaL limiskilling 
Fusiliers in tbe Middle-East, 
and tbe 12th-Infantry Brigade 
in BAOR. His reputation stood- 
high in the Army and there was 
some surprise when, on- pro-- 
motion to Major-Geoeral in 
1961, he was given a Territorial 


. instead . of; a Regular. Xfavuipif. 

. It was, however, Freelawd’s own- 
-Temroml' Division, 54th- East 
Anglian, which protadtiy • cpra- 
. pensated' for any disappoint-, 
menc he might otherwise have 
■feh-^ -• '.■■■••: ri • ■ - .j/.-ri - 

-.From Colchester be'went to 
Nairobi, .to a Kenya on ’ the 
'brink !ofindependence; and.was 
the last haider-;o£ 'tbe’ appoint- 
- t ment. o£_ GOC East . Africa.. He. 

handled 7 a -potentially difficult 
. situation .with: skill, and unagi- 
■ nation; and; was made Vice* 

. Adjurant-Geoeral.on his return ’ 
in 1964. Ee held this,appoint. 

• . meat for -three years .before - 
being Siven another step in rank 

as DCGS in April 1968,'.' 

. This .appointment lapsed . in-. 

. less, than sax months^ as a. result;. 
of ~ the. decision - .in: abolish' the ■. 
-Deputy Chiefs of Staff, in. all: 
three Services, a", retrograde 
'step .in .the view of' many.' Free- 
_ land was then appointed xo suc- 
7 ceed.Lieutenant-General Sir Ian 
Harris' ,'a^’J- GOC ' Northern Ire 1 

- land.' He "took over what had, 
hitherto . been regarded >.as -«•- 

- pleasant 'military' backwater 
only tu discover that be'had; 
inherited.a, maelstrom. He had 
hardly ’ arrived before London¬ 
derry erupted and the Bogside. 
became a. battlefield. .'Belfast 
was quick. to follow and - soon * 
the whole -of Ulster, became an. 
armed camp.'' Freeland' .was 
hailed..at first.--by the' Protes¬ 
tants as their deliverer but they 
were soon .'execrating .him be¬ 
cause he strongly recommended, 
the .-disbandment of their pci-: 
vate army, -the “B Specials.” 
The Catholics were .equally 
loud in their abuse after .the 
shooting of Daniel O’Hagan m . 
Belfast on the night of.-July- 
31. 1970. He-was also in trouble- 
'as a result of a television inter?. 
view, in which he.said; in reply 


to a question, that the Army’s 
-patience was not inexhaustible 
. and. that'force might have to be 
met by force! Freeland-person^ 

. ally believed that his dismissal 
‘was inevitable, .however bo nest 
his statement, out much to their 
credit the Prime Minister, Mr 
Wilson,' and the Home Secre¬ 
tary. Mr. r Caliaghan, rallied 
ficmly^lo his support- He-.was- 
criticized again later for over- 
insuring .against trouble in June 
1970; when massive reinforce- 
-.mentS .were sent temporarily to 
Northern : ■ Ireland to guard 
against the trouble anticipated 
'from the traditional Orange 
marches on July' 12, and also 

from Miss Bernadette Devlin’s 
release from prison. In the 
eveot everything: passed off 
quieily-Htlmost _ certainly, be¬ 
cause of -the precautions taken 
on Freeland’s advice. 

In normal circumstances 
Freeland might -have expected 
to remain . three years in 
Northern Ireland. However hd 
felt strongly that no soldier 
should . -have ro ' spend more 
-.than two . years struggling to 
■ cope with a situation which-be 
; once described as .the .^nega¬ 
tion df hope.**. Accordingly be 
apolied to be:relieved in June 
■1971 and thereafter retired 
‘ from .the' Army."He had shown . 
himself to be both robust ..and 
skilful, dot least , in his deal- 
V-inss with. Stormont and tbe 
-RUC. 'He was a capable, rather 
.than a popular commander. 

Freeland .’married .in' 1940, 
Mary, the daughter, of General. 

L Sir,. Clement Armitage, a 
former . Master-General of the 
Ordnance in.X94(L.and had two 
..rsbns-.'and. a daughter. He.-was 
; Deputy . Colonel. of the' Royal 
An glian '. Regiment, a Chevalier 
-of the Order of the Crown 
J fBelgium), -and ji.e -also .held 
-the Belgian Gcoix <de Guerre. 


Lord Sinclair 
of Cleeve 


Lord Sinclair of Cleeve, who 
was chairman of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co Ltd from 1947 tq 
1959 and its president from 
1959 to 1967, died on March 4 
at the age of 85. 

Robert John Sinclair was 
horn in ,1893. a son of (he late 
R. H. Sinclair. From the Glas¬ 
gow Academy he went to Oriel 
College. Oxford. While still at 
the University, and ar the very 
beginning of_ war in 1914, he 
joined the King's Own Scottish 
Borderers and was almost at 
once commissioned. He served 
abroad, mainly in Gallipoli, 
where lie was wounded, and. 
for his services there was men¬ 
tioned in despatches. . 

Within a couple of years he 
was seconded to the Ministry 
of Munitions where, to some 
extent under the influence of 
Max Aicken. later Viscount 
Beaverhrook, he was in 1917 at 
the early age of 24 made 
deputy director of Munitions 
Inspection. He held the post 
until some months after the 
end -of hostilities, when he 
made his contact with' the Im¬ 
perial Tobacco Co. He played 
an important part in the de¬ 
velopment and expansion of the 
company and in the course of 
only a few years mastered com¬ 
pletely every detail of the 
robacco industry. 

When the Second World War 
came Sinclair, already an active 
member-of the Prime Minister's 
Advisory Panel of Industrial¬ 
ists. was called to the War 
Office and asked to rake the 

post of Director-General of 
Army Requirements, which he 
filled wirh distinction until 
1942. Throughout he was also 
a member of the Supply Coun¬ 
cil, and for most of Lne time 
of the Army Council. He be¬ 
came Deputy for the Minister 
of Production on the combined 
Production. and . Resources 
Board at Washington during the 
crucial period bertveen 1942 and 
T943 and in the latter year was 
made. Chief Executive at the 
Ministry of Production. He 
was subsequently delegated for 
important work at the Board'of 
Trade, and remained there un¬ 
til November, 1945. when he' 
took up rhe active threads of 
his duties with rhe Imperial 
Tobacco Co,' becoming- cha innan 
in 1947. 


In the spring of 1959 he 
retired from the chairmanship 
of rhe -company, and, in order 
to retain his close touch with 
its affairs, his colleagues on 
the Board made him its presi¬ 
dent: Almost . immediately 

afterwards. Lord Sinclair ac : 
cepied the chairmanship of a 
small committee to inquire into, 
the functions and' working of 
the Colonial Development Cor¬ 
poration, and to make recom¬ 
mendations.. He was "also a 
member of the UK Permanent 
Security Commission 1965-77. .. 

In addition ,to his long. con-, 
nexjbn with the Imperial 
Tobacco Co and its associates,' 
Lord Si odour had. many other 
industrial and commercial idr 
terests. He was on the fctoard of 
the .Finance Corporation . for 
Industry (chairman 1960-64), 
the Commonwealth, Develop¬ 
ment Finance Co, the Tobacco 
Securities Trust andvthe Bristol 
Waterworks Co among others. 
He had for two years been 
president of the Federation of 
British Industries, but. no 
-appreciation of- his life and 
-activities would be compile 
without reference to his. -long 
interest in and. service . to the 
cause of education.- especially 
higher education. For a great 
many years he was a faithful 
and generous friend of Bristol 
University, particularly after he 
became its pro-Chancellor. In 
the year 1951-52 he was High 
Sheriff of Somerset. He was 
created a KBE in 1941, KCB in 

1946, and for his Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can services in the Second 
World War . he was given, in 

1947, the US Medal of Free¬ 
dom with Gold Palm. He was 
created a baroii in 1958.""" 

He married,- hi 1917, ' Maty* 
daughter of the late. Robert 
Shearer Barclay; and they had 
two sons, one of whom was 
killed in action in 1942. The 
other. Licuiertant-Colonel the 
Hon John Robert Kilgour Sin¬ 
clair. QBE, succeeds to -the 
burony. 


'handed the. entire Allied air important. serin ce to. rbq; ^Mlies,; ■ 


A V-M Sir Cecil 
Bouchier 


-Air Vice-Marshal - Sir Cecil 
Bouchier, KBE, CB, DFC, died 
on June' 16'. at." the age of 83. 

In a long and varied service 

-career starting, as a motor trans¬ 
port driver in Palestine' m 
1915, be prepared tho Allied air 

plans for the Normandy Inya^. 

sionand was a Figure of so in e 
influence during the Korean 
War. ' .' ' 

. He was born in October 1895 

and- educated at Chichester. He 

served with the Honorable 
Artillery Company .as a trooper 
for two years in Palestine 
before, being commissioned in 

the RFC in 1918. From there 
he proceeded to rhe new Royal 
Air Force hod won his DFC 
mih.tho North-Ruvslau Expedi¬ 
tionary Force at Murmansk in 
191S. * 

Among hi$ posts between the 

wars were those nf experimen¬ 

tal pilot-at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment from 1922 to 
1925 and agahr as i tost'pilot 
in Egypt in 1929. Ii? the follow¬ 
ing year he did' tbs Slaff 
College course and iii 1930 
went opt : to -India,', wliprej-hj;-. 
was at-RAF-HQ tor a year. !h' 
1932 he formed the Indian Air 
Force .which he also trained 
and commanded from 1932 to 
1935 

During the Battle of Britain 
be commanded , the- famous 
fighter;, station ~at Hornriiurth 
and from. 1943 to 394.3 com¬ 
manded ll.(F) Group. It was.ifl" 
tjus appointioCTt jtbat he- was 

respo^bl^for-nvritiTig ^slngW- 


plan for the- D-Day landings, 
the most comprehensive of its 
kind ever..to-be prepared, and 
he personally controlled " the 
fighter umbrella over the Nor¬ 
mandy beaches. Th 1945 he was 
AOC 221 Group in Burma'and 
from 194S : 'tn-1948 commanded 
the British Commonwealth Air 
Forces; of-occupation in| Japan. 
A final year at. home' as- AOC 2i 
Group «rw him. on th>6 retired 
.list. but. the outbreak of the 
Korean'War gave further scope' 
for ' his talents: -' General 
.MacArtbur,' .'who., had .known 
Bouchier frdoi bis ; service ' in 
Japan, made it dear "that be 
prised Bouchier above - any 
other senior British officer and 
he was reemployed as personal 
representative of' ihe British 
Chiefs of Staff ro, successively. 
General^ MacArthur tinid Marie 
Clark, from 1950, to .1953.; r 
. After r finally. -.retiring- -h<i 
became director, of'the appeal 
for' the , restoration of St 
-Clement Danes,' -the- RAF 
church ■ iir-the' Strand.- 
He was twice married, first 
in 1927, to Gladys Dorothy 
Sherwood, who died in. 1964, 
.leaving him a' sob. His second 
marriage -.was.' in '1968 to 
Isabella..- Dorothy Guyver, 
daughter of -Erank .Guyver 
Britton, of Tokyo. 


General R. 
Gehlen 


General Bernhard- -. Gehlen, 
who ttmhMritad.and-tnzrotajned 
-intelligence networks- ■ against 
the.Russians lor -both -Hitler and 
subsequently the Federal 'Ger¬ 
man Republic, has died ar the 
age of .77. From, 1942 he- had 
complete charge of intelligence 
operations. direcrod.ax assessing 
cne. intentions of the:-advancing 
Russian farces, a task he dis¬ 
charged with, great effectiveness 
until he was at last dismissed 
by Hitler in April 1945. 

Approaching the Americans 
during rhe collapse of the 
Reich, Gehlen was taken to 
Washington where lice sound¬ 
ness . of his theories ori . die 
Russians persuaded tbe Ameri¬ 
cans’that in spite of bis former 
allegiance to _Hitier’s Germany 
he would be invaluable during 
the. new phase of confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. He set 
up'an American-funded intelli¬ 
gence network in"West Germany 
m 1946 which was.subsequently, 
tn : become the new -Federal 
Republic's - own - intelligence 
agency. In 1968 -be: was. com¬ 
pelled to retire as -a result of 
two of his meh-beingnmmasked 
as Soviet agents. His memoirs; 
Dtv .Diensty were published in 
197L ' : - ' 


General Maurice 
Challe 


.. General' Maurice .Challe, the 
French, air fbree officer who led 
the generals' revolt, in. Algeria 
in .1961, which for.a few.days, 
challenged , the Algeria- policy 
and authority of General - ide- 
Gaulle; died., . in; Paris . on 
-January-39.-He was-73.-.-v 
Maurice Challe was born’ in 
Vaucluse.' 'in‘ 1905, : passed- 
through the military school at 
St-Cyr and entered the French. 

Air Force ".in. 1927. .During the- 

Battle 'of- France he was -on 
tfae Staff at Air Headquarters 
and subsequently organized' an : 
intelligence network in the. 
B^&anCe -. which, a provided i 


_-and passing on 

_an Air "Force, plans, foe, 

die-Western theatre.' After the. 
Liberation tie 'commanded 'a 
French bomber squadron • rand 
from 1949 to 1951. commanded 

the _ .French._Aiii. Eorcea. -in 

Morocco^ 'in.. T.955‘ ire became - 
Commander-In-Chief of ' the 
French .Air, Force and in the 
following- year played an 
'important'role 5a tbe formuln- 
•tion of the Anglo-French plan 
ffor the actioii against Egypt 
oyer- the Suez canaL 
■ in J958 de Gaulle appointed 
'IChaJJ'e : Commander-in-Chief io 
. Algeria. CbaUe was an admirer 
of fie Gaulle and -as someone . 
who bad spent most of . his ser¬ 
vice, career tn European theatres 
was not expected to, become 
emotionally involved in the 
colonial conflict: Militarily 

Challe was-successful in Algeria- ■ 
: and succeeded ip going on the 
.offensive- against Algerian 

nationalist guerrinas in a way 
which persuaded many that tho 
country • coald Be made secure 
as a French possession. Though 
liy instinct a loyal servant of 
die French government Challe 
.became -'disillusioned by the 
conviction that de' • Gaulle 
intended to- grant Algeria 
its independence ar a point 
when -the war seemed. to be 
won: His -hesitation in the face 
of the, persuasion of military 
subordinates and bis, by this ' 
time, known preference for an 
Afgerie ' Frangaise, were 
detected by. de Gaulle who had 
him recalled to Europe. 

-In 1961. persuaded by 
emissaries from, tbe forces." in 
^Algeria, ■ he flew secretly, 
together -with fellow retired 
generals, Salan, Jonhaud and ' 
Zeller* iq lead: rebel troops 
which took, over Algiers and 
several other ' major cities on' 
April 21, 3961. Challe bad 
been misled by. His informants 
in Algeria. 

Within four 'days Challe 
announced "his surrender' and 
returned to Faris with Zeller, 
leaving Saba and Jouhaud to 
fight oq, .bn a terrorist basis, ' 
with.-the OAS .until Algerian 
independence in'this following 
year. CbaJIe. was sentenced to 
15 yeare* imprisonment but 
tjras pardoned and released by 
de GauDe in 1966. After his 
release he shunned publicity 
and repeatedly refused offers' 1 
to. write his. memoirs. 


Major C. 


Draper 

'll- 1 


Major Christopher' . Draper, • 
DSC, the former First World 
War pilot who became -known 
as . the “mad major” for-his 
feats. in flying under . Thames - 
bridges, has died at the age 
of 86. - - • . 

Draper, who served in the 
celebraated “Naval 8” Squad* 
rod, RNAS, during the First 
Wortd War, fira'came to pub- - 
lic notice when he flew an 
aircraft through Tower Bridge 
and under Westminster Bridge ' 
in 193L. For - this exploit be 
was. bound over to keep , the 
peace for 13 months. 

■In 3953 aC- the age of '61 
he far surpassed.this feat when 
be flew under 15-River Thames' - 
bridges; between Blackfriars 
and Kew. On .this, occasion he 
was fined 10- guineas: On both- 
occasions he was said ro be uu- 
employed and seeking Work. ■ 
When, at the- age of 7Z his. 
flying' licence ■ wai>-- 'vWthdr>rwir^- 
for mental reasons Draper had' • 
flown over-JTJWD honts.in^3 >.. 
types' ,of.,aircraft*.' ^ 
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Careers in diplomacy and administration 


Sir Cecil 
Dormer 


Sir Cecil Francis Joseph 
Dormer, KCMG, MVO, who died 
on July 28 at the age of 96, 
was the fifth son of the Hon 
Hubert Dormer. He was 
appointed- a cJerk-. in the 
Foreign Office in 1905, a Second 
Secretary sis years later, and 
was assistant .private secretary 
to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during almost 
the whole of the First World 
.War. ' 

These early days in Dormer’s 
.. career were spent while a re¬ 
volution in British 1 methods of 
diplomacy was being under¬ 
gone consequent on MarcoaPs- 
rystem of wireless telegraphy, 
—it was in 1904 that he 
changed signals with Buehos 
Vires. With such developments, 
>ome of the local initiative pos¬ 
sessed by British envoys abroad 
;vas lost and Whitehall assumed 
t tighter courrol on affairs. 
Furthermore, with. the advent 
if the war in 1914, the Foreign 
Office was involved in plans to , 
iirottle the German ' economy 
jy naval blockade and was also 
esponsible for. British 
propaganda. The number of 
iffirials rose by dramatic pro- 
tor tions. 

Dormer married In...1915 
. cdy Mary ^eliding, eldest 
laughter o'f tbi 9tb Tarl of 
Jen high, and she was to prove 
i staunch ally and mentor in' the 
auch-travelled' life that lay 
'■ bead ■ of the couple.- After the. : 

. var they journeyed to. Caracas,- 
■ hen to the Vatican and, in 1926. 
farmer was appointed Counsel- 
_ir to the British Embassy, in i 
"okyo. This was not Tong after | 
. he disastrous earthquake which 
e suited in a fire of dimensions ■ 
reviously unheard of in world. I 
istory, -which gutted -25 square 
tiles of the city. The embassy'] 
ad been destroyed and-Dormer 
rocked - in makeshift premises 
.:-r : ^=r ith straw placed over 'a tin 
|||gM|jo£.ro keep down the level of- 
ftKHU'.thfr snrL 'STie embassy j 
ate-keeper had been killed in ■ 
. he Are out bis wife used daily 1 
) beat the tree's with a-long 
* amboo stick .to .scare. away the 
evils and ensure that her 7 late 
usband was aware of her both 
inued devotion. . . •- 

After Tokyo, Dormer was 
ppointed Minister in Siam, and 
i 1934—from one extreme of", 
limate to another—journeyed | 
> Norway. The German assault' 
n Norway in 1940 took every- 
ne by surprise, and the first 
onsideration became to remove 
ie Norwegian royal family to 
-ritain in exile. It . became 
. ormerV dnry to supervise this 
3 erauoft : arid, at fbi$'point, bss 
ife’s organizational genius was. 
iiowed full. sway. Cars were 
astily organized but, clearly, 

. aly light luggage could - be 
irried. Lady Mary ; Dormer, 
as prudently in possession of 
belt with pockets wherein her 
iwellery could be contained. 

was she who held up.the. 
arc of the convoy, aud~ 
isisted that spades and- chains 
•r car tyres against sooty -or 
ud should be included in'the. 
ventory. Without such equip- 
- ent it is more than likely that. 
ie Norwegian royal family 
ould have been captured by 
ie Germans. The journey 
writ, where the British were 
inging on by their teeth,, was 
i epic. The Norwegian armed 
rces were in disarray and no¬ 
te knew where .the Germans- 
ere. There is little doubt that 
e royal coav'oy was one of 
-eir main objectives, but luck 
, « on the side of the royal 
u»ly—and the Dormers. They 
rived safely -in -. Scotland 
»pite the fact that the 
:barnhorsT and Gneisenau 
ere m the some waters and,, 
•deed, sank the aircraft-carrier 
lorious at ..about that' time, 
ormer was' awarded the War 
leda] and Grand Cross of . St 
lav fNwway) by the grateful 
□g for bis endeavours. '• 

In 1941,' he; was appointed 
nbassador extraordinary jo 
ie Polish government in exile 
i London;' and retired from 
e Foreign Service two yeans 
ter. He retained the spirit 
: eternal... youth, probably 
?cause of His interest in the 
lung, his wide reading, his 
quisiB'veness, his sense of 
iventure, all combined with 
i unusually High intellect. 

His wife died in 1973; 


relation*'betweerf the ' United 
.Kingdom and the pew-kingdom 
of . Saudi Arabia, •" risking 
Riyadh 'and Jeddab jin 1937, 
Lady Rendei accompanied him 
and, Hn native dress, was the 
first European woman ever to 
be received by King Ibn Sand, 
tie had also been -largely res¬ 
ponsible for organizing the Mo/i- 
H- eu x . Straits Conference in 
1936; and, early in 193B, he was 
able rp realize an aim he had 
Jong bad in view, the negotia¬ 
tion io Rome of an Anglo- 
itahan Agreement about .Arabia 
and the Red Sea area, which 
unfortuniiEe/y came iob.Jare.to 
ste ™ T he tide of Mussolini’s 
pro-German policy. 

In 1938 ho was appointed 

Bnnsli Minister' in Sofia. His 
to prevent Bulgaria from 
falling under German control, 
and, after war broke out, to 
keep her at least neutral, were 
defeated. On the entry nF 
German troops into Sofia in 
March 1941, he broke'off diplo- 
mane relations and lefr via Con¬ 
stantinople, where a bomb 
placed by enemy agents in the 
luggage of the Legation party 
exploded, -killing rwo members 
of his staff and severely, wound¬ 
ing several others. 

On his return to England he 
was first given the task of work¬ 
ing out the scheme for the re¬ 
form -of the - Foreign Service 
which had been instituted by 
Air Eden (as be -then was). Sir 
Orrae Sargent was in charge of 
the reforms, .but many of the 
details were adopted from 
Ren del’s recommen dation s. He 
was at -be same time accredited 
to the Yugoslav Government in 
London,-but, when HM Govern¬ 
ment decided to transfer their 
support from Mihailovich to 
Tito,-.he found his position in¬ 
creasingly difficult and asked to 
be given another post. 

During the next three or four 
years Rendei attended a number 
of international conferences in 
the United States. and else¬ 
where, especially in connexion 
with-the formation of.Unrra. 
He particularly devoted himself 
to the cause of the refugees, who 
were already becoming a seri¬ 
ous problem, and took a leading 
part in the creation .of. what be¬ 
came known in 1947 - as the 
International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion. . 

In the spring of 1947 he was 
appointed by Mr Bevin to be 
the United Kingdom Member 
of the Austrian Treaty Commjft- 
siori in "Vienna; but it was clear 
that the Russians had no inten¬ 
tion of concluding a treaty, and 
he : was appointed British 
Ambassador to Belgium, where 
his first important task was the 
negotiation of the Treaty" of 
Brussels, and where be became 
a dose friend of M Spaak. He 
was also the first British 
'.Ambassador to Belgium- to pay. 
- an. official visit ,-td .the Congo. 
He“ retired, on pennon in May 
1950 at 61. \ • ■■ .•_/ 

Having been, sent to a con¬ 
ference on short-wave broad- 
i ca s ting, which. ..was rendered 
abortive by Russian refusal to 
attend, in 1951 Rendei was 
appointed • United . Kingdom- 
member and chairman. - of the 
(Tripartite Commission on Ger¬ 
man. Debts, ; for the successful 
outcome of which he was con¬ 
sidered to have been largely 
responsible.. He became chair¬ 
man of the Singapore Constitu¬ 
tional Commission which met 
in Singapore in 1953 and 1954, 
and'in June 1955 was appointed 
United Kingdom member of the 
European Commission for the 
Referendum in the Saar, from 
which, however, he had to 
resign owing to illness some 
months later. In 1953 be joined 
the board of the merchant 
banking firm of Singer and 
Friedander Ltd and he was 
also a. director of International 
Aeradio Ltd: He _ was re¬ 
employed by the Foreign Office 
in. connexion with the Anglo- 
JSgyptzah Finance Agreement, 
1959-64. 


f flf Uganda,' where he remained 
until his retirement from the 
public sarvlcc.ln .J951: ' 

' For a jmaar'of Half5 energy 
and ability, retiremenr did not 
signify idleness. He threw him¬ 
self into a large number of 
business. activities, " becoming 
chairman, of -the Limmer and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co, 
deputy chairman of the 
Clerical,-"Medical and. General 
Life Assurance Co, and ■ a 
director of the Midland Bank, 
the P * 0 Steam Navigation 
Co, .- Friary-Meux Ltd, and 
other companies. 

Apart from his military 
distinctions, Hall was made .an 
QBE in 1931 and a! CMG in 
2935, F?e was promoted to 
KCMG in 1941 and to GCMG 
in 1950. He held the first class 
of the Order of the Brilliant 
Star of Zanzibar and was a 
Knight of the Order of Sc John 
of Jerusalem. 

In 1927 he 'married Torfrida 
Trevenen Mills,. by whom -be 
had two daughters. 


LORD HELSBY 

Reorganization of Civil Service 


Sir John 
Hall 


iir George 
<<J ^tendel 


Sir George -Rendei, KCMG, 
ho. had a long and distin- 
jished career as a diplomat, 
fed on May 6 at the age of 90- 
George Williani Rendei was 
»m on February 23, 1889, and 
ime of an eminent engioeer- 
•S family. He was educated 
Downside and at Queen's Col-, 
gc. Oxford, where he. obtained 
classical scholarship in 1907 
id a firw in History,in 1911. 

After studying at Heidelberg, 
omc and Paris be passed first 
to the Diplomatic Service (as 
then waJ) in 1913, and was 
tpointed to Berlin,, but was 
ansfemd in. 1914 to Athens, 
here he witnessed the long 
ruggle between V&oizelos and 
ing Constantine, of which he 
ivc a-vivid account in his hook 
diplomatic memoira -The 
oord and the Olfijfl. .After 
■rviog in Some,. Lisbon and 
ad rid he was transfeired to’ 
ie Foreign Office, where he 
as bead of the Eastern Depart- 
ent from 1930 to 1938. 

Tn that capacity he played a 
ading part in . cooperation 
hh. Sheikh. Hafiz ‘Wanba, the 
rabian Minister in London, in. 
uabJisfiing close and friendly..* 


Sir John Haihorn Hall. 
GCMG^DSO, OBE, MC, who 
died on June 17 at the age of 
85. had a distinguished rewrd 
in the First World War and in 
the Second was Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief.- of Aden, 

arid from '1344 to 19 fL 

Governor and C-m-C, Uganda. 

Bom. in 1894, he was edu¬ 
cated at St Paul’s School and 
at . Lincoln College,. Oxford, 
■where he obtained h*s degree. 
He Was then on military ser¬ 
vice in the European war 
until- 1919, - was. mentioned in 
despatches and awarded the 
MC, DSO, and Croix de Guerre 

of Belgium. 

- After his release' from the 
Army Kali entered the Egyp¬ 
tian civil service, was posted 
at the Ministry of. Finance, 
and employed there until, 
under tbe reconstruction 
scheme, he became in 1921 an 
assistant ■ principal; • in' the 
Colonial . Office, where -he 
worked' in the Middle _ East 
Department on the affairs of 
Iraq; la 1923 be .was promoted 
acting Principal -and in 1922 
Principal.. At rhis period ^and 
during the. -ten years - which 
succeeded, it he. yras on various, 
occasions accredited repre¬ 
sentative. to the .Permanent 
Mandates Commission. From 
1929 to 1932 he was a member 
of die . British delegation to 
the League of Nations. 
.Seconded In 1932 to the 
Foreign " Office .. he ".. was 
appointed .in the following year 
tn be Chief Secretary to the 
Government. . _pf . Palestine, 
where be remained until 1937. 
He,'was then transferred to be 
British- Resident in Zanzibar; 
served there for three years 
and in 1940 was transferred 
to be.-. Governor and: C-in-C. 
Aden: ; In' ■ 1944 he was 
promoted; to the- governorship 


Sir Percy 
Wyn-Harris 


Sir Percy Wyn-Harris, KCMG, 
MBE, who died on February 25 
at. the age of 75, was a dis- 
tingujshed colonial administra¬ 
tor and also a noted moun¬ 
taineer and yach rsman. He 
was Governor and Commander 
in Chief of tbe Gambia from 
1949 to 1958. 

Percy . Wyn Harris (he 
advpted the liyphen later in 
life) was born on August 24. 
1903. tbe eldest son of Perrv 
Martin Harris, JP. He was 
educated at Gresham's School 
and at Gooville and Caius 
College. Cambridge, where' he 
wtiu a Bloc for cross-country 
running and was secretary of 
the University Mountaineering 
Club, in which he pioneered 
gmdedess climbs in the Alps, 
a practice then considered very 
dangerous- 

Harris entered the :.CoIonial 
Service in Kenya in 1926, and 
made his mark- as an ^admini- 
strariye officer with a special 
knowledge of African tribal 
affairs. In . 1930-40 he was 
Settlement Officer for Kikuyu 
land claims, and'in 1943 he was 
appointed Labour Liaison 
Officer, becoming Commissioner 

for Labour in the following , 
year. He held this post for 
three years, during which he 
was promoted to the rank of 
fjopocial Commissioner. In 
1947 he . was appointed Chief 
Waave Commissioner and Mem¬ 
ber for African Affair* in the 
Executive Council 

During die period of his 

cf? lya ei.- service » Harris, with 
Enc S hipwn, made the first 
ascent of the lower peak of Mt 
Kepya, NeHon, (17,022ft) and 
the second ascent of Mt Kenya’s 
Batian (17,0S8fD 
in 1929. He was also the first 
“ .viac.Norti, island. Lake 
Rudolf (m 1931). He was a 
member of - the Everest, 
expedition of 1933, and. took 
part with L. R. Wager in the 
firrr assault, reaching an i 
altitude of 28,000 feet. A tower 
of strength on such occasions, 
he also accompanied the 
Everest expedition of 3936. 

\ou sjmph- must take him”, 
Mr Hugh Ruttledge was told 
when selecting his team for rhe 
1933 expedition to the 
Himalayas and the quality of 
being in demand brought Wyn- 
Harris many other unusual and 
difficult assignments. 

,It is perhaps a little ironical 
that for the rest of his official 
service he should _ have been 
assigned to a territory where 
the land nowhere rises more 
tbnn a few feet above sea level. 
At least,, however, the broad 
estuaty of the Gambia river 
pave him ample ^ scope to 
indulge his alternative passion 
for sailing. In later years, after 
bia retirement, this passion led 
him to a circumnavigation of 
the world in the 32 ton sloop, 
Gunping Grunde). 

His administrative and poli¬ 
tic ti experience, bis deep 
knowledge . of and sympathy 
with the African, and his calm 
ani courteous, yet firm, 
ansroacb to. tile problems of 
government made him an 
admirable choice as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of tbe 
Gtmbia Colony and Protenor- 
s tv. where be served from 3949 
until 1958. In the Gambia, as 
eUewhere in Africa, these were 
the years of constitutional and 
political change, . calling . for 
mmy readjustments.ori the part 
of boob government and people, 
ani in Wyn-Harris the territory 
had a leader well qualified to 
pilot the local ship of state. 

On relinquishing the 
Givemarship in 1958, Wyn- 
Harris retired to Suffolk, bur 
hb experience- and shrewd 
counsel, were soon drawn upon 
agiin. for be was invited to 
seve as a member of tbe Devlin 
Commission which. was 
appointed in 1959 to enquire 
imo the disturbances in' Nyasa- 
laid. In 1960 he was appointed 
to serve as Administrator of 
the Northern Comeroous when 
dr.it territory was separated 
from Nigeria on the grant oF 
independence to the latter. Tn 
rhis capacity - it was his task to 
organize a plebiscite to deter- 
nilue rhe future constitutional 
stilus of the country. 


Lord Hels,by. GCB. KBE. who 
was head of the Civil Service 
from 1963 to 1968, died on 
December 5 at the age of 70. 

Laurence Norman Helsby 
was barn in April 190S and was 

educated, at ' Sedbergh and 

Keble College, Oxford (for both 
of which institutions he always 
maintained the highest regard). 
After leaving Oxford, be lec¬ 
tured in economics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Exeter for a short 
time, and then at the Univer¬ 
sity of Durham from 3931 until 
the war. 

In April. 1940 Helsby became 
a Clerk in the House of Com¬ 
mons. A year later, he moved 
to the Treasury as a temporary 
administrative officer. 

In 1962, 22 years after this, 
he was appointed as head of 
the Service which he had 
joined in a temporary capacity 
in this comparatively humble 
past. 

His appointment in 1962 as 
a joint Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury and head of the 
home civil service was the con¬ 
sequence of prolonged thought 
about the best way of organiz¬ 
ing the key top posts in the 
Treasury and the Cabinet 
.Office. Jmmedjraely after the 
war. Sir Edward Bridges had 
for a time combined the posts 
of Secretary to che Treasury 
and Secretary of the Cabinet; 
but this lasted only until 1947, 
when Sir Norman Brook, whu 
had already . been appointed 
as an additional Secretary to 
the Cabinet, took aver the titu¬ 
lar appointment In 1956. when 
Sir Edward Bridges retired, two 
joint Secretaries of tbe Trea¬ 
sury were appointed; but Sir 
Norman Brook held one of 
these posts—that in charge of 
pay -and management and 
carrying the title of head of 
rhe Civil Service—^as well as 
being Secretory of the Cabinet. 
Brook himself found this com¬ 
bination too heavy. He was 
obliged to give priority to his 
Cabinet Office duties and was 
always conscious of the fact 
that he was unable to give 
enough of his rime and effort 
to the Treasury; and he him¬ 
self took an active part in 


evolving the solution that when 
he retired there should be 
three separate posts held by 
three separate persons—rwo 
Joinr Secretaries of the Trea¬ 
sury and the Secretary m the 
Cabinet. When he left. Sir 
Burke Trend was appointed 
Secretary’ to the Cabinet; Sir 
William Armstrong was appoin¬ 
ted to be Joint Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury in 
charge of the finance and ex¬ 
penditure side; and Sir 
Laurence Helsby fas he then 
was) was appointed to the third 
post. 

His appointment, involving as 
it did a direct translation 
from the Ministry of Labour, 
caused some surprise in White¬ 
hall. But his career since his 
first appoiotiuent to the 
Treasury during the war 
marked him out as a strong 
candidate. He had been made 
Assistant Secretary in the 
Treasury at the end of 1944, 
and at first had been concerned 
mainly with pay issues ; but at 
the end of 1945 he bad been 
made the first head of a new 
division set up to deal with new 
professional classes. In eiiect 
Therefore he had been in riant 
at the beginning nf the post¬ 
war development of ihe main 
professional classes in the Civil 
Sen-ice. and it was experience 
he never forgot. In July 1947 
he had become Principal 
Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister (Mr Attieel. and had 
held this onerous and 
responsible post until March 
1950, being promoted to Under 
Secretary in situ in April 1948. 

He bad left No 10 to become 
a Deputy Secretary in the 
Minisizy of Food, where he 
had stayed until 3954, and had 
then become First Civil Service 
Commissioner. For /ire years 
in that post he had been closely 
.involved in problems of recruit¬ 
ment and had developed a con¬ 
cern with career prospects in 
rhe Service. Persons who held 
this post had not always gone 
on to other things, but in 1959 
Helsby had been appointed as 
Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour. Here he 
had been closely involved in 
questions of “ incomes policy " ; 
and when be was appointed 
head of the Service in 1962 it 
was widely thought in White¬ 
hall, with some justification, 
that his contribution towards 



the setting up of the National 
Incomes Commission bad par¬ 
ticularly commended itself to 
Mr Macmillan, the then Prime 
Minister. 

For a time after his appoint¬ 
ment to the Treasury, he re¬ 
tained a central concern with 
incomes policy going beyond 
his responsibilities in the pub¬ 
lic sector, although this some¬ 
what blurred rhe definition nf 
his Treasure functions. But his 
main task was to concern him¬ 
self with the reorganization cf 
the Service to meer Us pust-vrar 
responsibilities. -As explained. 
Brook had himself always been 
conscious that much had to be 
done that was not being done 
and wa$ anxious that the high 
command should be reorgan¬ 
ized so that more effort could 
be devoted to these problems. 

For these tasks, Helsby had 
considerable qualifications. As 
bas been pointed out above, he 
had a good deal of relevant 
experience; and in addition 
he had considerable strengths 
of character and determination. 
His strong craggy face did not 
belie che man. He was efficient 
end businesslike in his methods. 
He was prompt in dealing with 
correspondence and requests, 
and always had a clear desk 
(qualities which had been nf 
particular value at No 10). He 
was thorough, and would never 
be rushed into sending forward 
work which had not been 
meticulously prepared. 

Although no orator, he had a 


SIR GEORGE MALLABY 

‘Renaissance man’ in office 


Sir George Mallaby, KCMG, 
OBE. who died on December 
32, 1978 at the age of 76, was 
a man nf varied achievement. 
An outstanding public servant 
and teacher and a gifted writer 
and scholar, he preeminently in 
bis generation deserved to be 
called a Renaissance Man. 

As a-boy at Radley and an 
undergraduate at Merton, his 
varied talents—from literature 
i o rugger—bees me apparent. 
Teaching at St Edward's, 
Oxford, and .as a headmasier 
aged 33 at St Bees, be showed 
a rare gift for imparting know¬ 
ledge without imposing drudg¬ 
ery. His sympathy with adoles¬ 
cent attempts at writing is 
vividly, remembered. His inter¬ 
est-in education was sustained 
later by long and influential 
periods as chairman of the 
council of Radley and as a 
governor of St Edward's. 

Efficiency with lightness of 
touch made him a trusted staff 
officer dealing wirjh high policy 
when he served the War 
Cabinet from 1942 to 1945. He 
later became a key figure in 
foreign and defence policy as 


an Under-Secretary in the 
Cabinet Office. In 1954 be went 
to Kenya to establish Cabinet 
government there, and aner 
two 3 'ears ar tbe University 
Grants Committee he hecame 
Sir Ceorge, and High Commis¬ 
sioner in New Zealand, where 
he and his wife made a con¬ 
siderable impact. 

His appointment in 1959 as 
FIrsr Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioner, in charge of recruit¬ 
ment to the Civil and Diplo¬ 
matic Services, was an inspired 
choice. This was his grear 
contribution to public life. 
Humanity and humour made 
him an ideal chairman of thost- 
dau nring Final Selection 
Boards, so that many men and 
women now high in the public 
service look back on the 
experience with affection in¬ 
stead oF shudders. He could set 
alight even the most nervous 
candidate and could find 
exactly The right final question 
For the candidate who bad been 
roughly treated by the other 
interviewers. 

Sir George was also a notable 


Wordsworthian scholar with a 
profound narural sympathy with 
the poet. A selection of tile 
poetry which he published iti 
1932 was unprecedented in that 
it included 2.000 lines of ” The 
prelude." The biographical and 
critical introduction, like that 
in his Folia Society edition 38 
years l3ter. was excellent. His 
1 Vordsworth: a Tribute 11950; 
was lucid and balanced. 

Sir George also published two 
books of reminiscences, con¬ 
sisting of lively and penetrating 
sketches of the great whom he 
had known. He was not at all 
discouraged when the first—-a 
success with public and 
reviewers—was absurdly criti¬ 
cized in Whitehall for alleged 
indiscretion. 

Charm, learning borne 
lightly, efficiency tempered by 
generosity and humour, care for 
every individual, an acute sense 
of ihe “ dirine silliness " in 
life: all these were characteris¬ 
tic of the man. But most 
important was joy in the love 
of his family ; and his marriage 
in 1955 to Elizabeth Locker 
nee Brooke) made his life as 
happy as it Uiit- successful. 


Sir Austin 
Strutt 


Sir Austin Struct. KCVO. CB, 
a former 1 Deputy Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State, .at the Home 
Office, who' died on May 29 at 
the age Of 76^-was one of an 
outstanding generation of civil 
servants who" rapidly absorbed, 
and passed., on, the finest tradi¬ 
tions of public .service in 
Britain. 


Strutt entered the Home 
Office in 1925, and served in 
the Department until his re¬ 
tirement from the public ser¬ 
vice in 1961. To him work was 
always a joy, and hrs utter de¬ 
votion to the . office he loved 
was an inspiration. After serv¬ 
ing as principal private secre¬ 
tary to the Home Secretary and 
Minister of Home Security, 
Herbert Morrison, from 1940 

until 1943, he was promoted at 
the early age of 40 to be an 
assistant under-secrerary of 
state. His work thereafter 
covered a vast range. He was 
always very closely involved 
with great occasions of state— 
in organizing the victory cele¬ 
brations, the- Coronation and 
many others—and gave dedi- ! 
cued service to the Palace and 
the Royal Family. Successive 
Home Secretaries soon dis- | 
covered after taking office 
that there was probably no 
greater authority of his time on 
state and civic ceremonial: in 
these matters his knowledge of 
precedents and precedence was 
unrivalled and unchallenged. 

Strutt was a man of great 
ability and integrity with a high 
sense of public duty and of the 
standards to be maintained in 
public administration. ■ IVith 

these qualities he combined the 
practical capacity to got things 
done quickly. He had no time 
for red tape. He was a chair¬ 
man for aJJ men and ail seasons 
^relaxed, Rood-humoured and 
when necessary, firm. Net 
merely a skilled exponent, he 
bad-the much rarer capacity to 
listen patiently and draw the 
best out of his colleagues. His 
door always stood open. 

It was. oo- doubt, this that 
led him. on his retirement from 
the civil service in 1961, to 


take up a directorship in the 
John Lewis Partnership as a 
general nmhudstnati for ihe 
staff—work that gave him a 
great deal of satisfaction. Dur¬ 
ing this period, too, rolc-atcd 
from the burden of daily 
attendance at the office, he 
rook on a remarkable amount 
of voluntary work. He served 
as a justice of rhe peace for 
Buckinghamshire. He was 
chairman of the Church of 
England Pensions’ Board, where 
his greatest achievement was ro 
get the statutory age for pen¬ 
sions payable to clergy reduced 
to 65. Church affairs concerned 
him deeply, and he developed 
wide interests in voluntary and 
philanthropic work. 


Viscount 

Harcourt 


Viscount Harcourt, KCMG, 
OBE. who was chairman of the 
Legal and General Assurance 
Society Ltd from 1958 to 1977, 
died on January 3 at the age of 
70. 

William Edward Harcourt 
was born on October 5, 1908. 
the son of ihe 1st Viscount. He 
was educated at Eton, where he 
was when he succeeded his 
father in 1922, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Much of his 
subsequent life was spent in 
finance. He was Managing 
Director of Morgan Grenfell, 
merchant bankers, from 1931 lo 
1968, and chairman from 1968 
to 1973 and his other major 


chairmanship wjs that of Legal 
and General. 

His financial knowledge was 
also put at the service of the 
government. He ivas Minister 
(Economic) at the British Em¬ 
bassy in Washington and Head 
of the UK Treasury Delegation 
in the USA from 1934 to 1957. 
He v.- 2 s also a UK Executive 
Director nf the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary' Fund, from 
1954 ro 1957- From 1957 to 
1959 he was a member of the 
j Radclift's Committee on the 
working of the UK's monetary 
and credit policy and from 
1962 io 1564 served on the 
Plawden Cammucee on overseas 
representational services. 

He was active in the affairs 
of the Museum of London in 
ihe Barbican and was chairman 
of the Governors from 1963. 
He was also a chairman of the 
Trustees of the Rhodes Trust 
and of the Oxford Preservation 
Trust. 

During the Second World 
War be had served with tbe 
63rd (Oxford Yeomanry) AT 
Regiment. Rayal Artillery, and 
on the Staff and was made CEE 
in 1945. He was created KCMG 
in 1937. 

He married, in 1931, Han 

Maud ELizabpih Grosve n,, r > a 
daughter of 4(h Baron Ebury, 
DSU, MC. There were three 
daughters, one now dead, of 
the marriage which was dis¬ 
solved in 1942. He married, 
secondly, iu 1946, EJirabstb 
Sonia, widaw of Captain Linnel 
Gibbs and daughter of Sir 
Harold Snaggs, KBE. She died 
In 1939. 


power of clear exposition (no 
doubt helped by his experience 
as a lecturer) and both liis 
written and oral work was 
economically and clearly ex* 
pressed, leaving no room for 
ambiguity. Some of his col¬ 
leagues will remember with 
particular appreciation the 
talks which he gave to his 
fellow Permanent Secretaries 
summarizing recent develop¬ 
ments in the machinery of 
government field. 

He kept up his links with the 
academic world. He also put a 
good deal of effort into restor¬ 
ing personal contacts between 
civil servant* and leaders of the 
business world. He felt strongly 
that the benefits of easy ex¬ 
changes which had resulted 
From having businessmen in rhe 
public service during the war 
and temporarily working along¬ 
side civil servants were now 
running out. and that something 
of value was being lost—and 
tried to do something about it. 

He had an extraordinary 
memory. One example is that 
he could recall a good deal 
about each of the young men 
and women who had been re¬ 
cruited as Assistant Principals 
during his time at the Civil 
Service Commission, and con¬ 
tinued to watch with great 
interest the careers nf his 
“ godchildren ", as he described 
them. 

Helsby also had the defects 
of some of these virtues. His 
meticulous drafting could be 
carried to a fault; and when in¬ 
volved in a difference of view 
with Ministers he did not 
always know when to stop. He 
always felt handicapped by not 
having casual and frequent 
access to successive Prime Mini¬ 
sters, and felt that his relation¬ 
ship with them, and indeed with 
tbe Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, was too formal: 
whereas some of his colleagues 
in the Service for their part 
found Helsby himself somewhar 
unapproachable and not readily 
sympathetic towards some of 
their problems. He had no great 
sense of humour, he did not 
rourr publicity, and he did not 
emerge as a popular and natural 
leader of the Service. 

But there was no doubt about 
his genuine concern for the Ser¬ 
vice. There was more ihan one 
occasion when he seriously con- 


Sir Eric 
Griffith-Jones 


Sir "Eric Griffith-Jones, who 
died on February 13 at the age 
of 65, had been chairman of tbe 
Commonwealth Development 
Corporation since 1972 and 
prior to that had screed in the 
colonial service, latterly in 
Kenya where he was Acting 
Governor-General in the years 
before independence. 

Educated at Cheltenham Col¬ 
lege, he was called io tbe Bar 
at Gray’s lun in 1934 and en¬ 
tered tbe colonial legal services 
sere ing as Advocate and Soli¬ 
citor. Straits Seitilemenc and 
subsequently as a Crown Coun¬ 
sel in Singapore. During the 


tern plated resigning because of 
Ministerial decisions which hit 
felt ran counter to the true - 
interests of the Service. Hcl 
was acutely conscious o£ the- 
need to break dtr.vn vertical 
barriers between different 
classes in the Service, and tn ' 
improve its ability to deal with 
the more positive, non-rcguJa- 
tory functions which were 
increasingly falling to its lot. 
whatever tne complexion of the' 
Government in power. 

Jt was not long before lie 
came round to the view that 
the time was approaching for 
a fundamental and far ranging 
examination of the Service, . 
probably by an outside body, 
and when the Select Committee' 
on Estimates (to which he had 
given evidence) made reconv 
meodations for some kind oi 
investigation, he soon came to | 
the conclusion that the time 
had now come to recommend to 
the ministers ihe setting up of 
a strong committee of inquiry. 
He took a main part in setting, 
up the Fulton Committee, and 
was in full agreement with the" . 
decision that it should consist 
in ihe main of outsiders but; 
with a substantial minority ot 
serving Civil Servants. He him¬ 
self gave evidence to the Com¬ 
mittee, on more than one 
occasion. and was clearly.' 
anxious that the Committee 
should carry out a basic re-, 
appraisal of the whole service.. 
He was not still in post in the ' 
Treasury io follow up the Com 1 
mittecV findings, but he could - 
claim a la'rge share of the 
responsibility for getting this 
postwar reform and organi-. 
ration Df the Civil Service at 
last under way. 

In bis prirate life, he took,, 
great delight in his family. He • 
met his wife WSImett when he 
was teaching in Durham ; they 
were married in 1938, and had, 
a son and daughter. 

Many honours fell to Helshy. 
He was made a CB in 1950; 
a KBE in 1953; and a GCB ' 
in 1963. In 196S, on his retire-' 
menr. he was made a Life Peer. 
While he was head of the Civil • 
Service he was Secretary of the 
Order nf the British Empire, 
and look an active part in set¬ 
ting up The Queen’s Award tor- 
Industry. 


Second World War be served 
in the Volunteer Force but was 
captured and imprisoned by the 
Japanese from 1942 to 1945. The. 
war over he continued his. 
legal work in the Far East until, 
he went to'Kenya in 1951. Here 
he was Solicitor-General from 
1952 to 1955 and from 1955 to 
1961 Kenya's Attorney-General, 
and Minister for Legal Affairs.- 
He was Deputy Governor frora_ 
1961 to 1963 acting as Governor.' 
on numerous occasions. Hr was. 
chairman of the Rubber* 
Growers’ Association from 1970. 
to 1971 and the next yc?r bev 
came Chairman of the Cominon>. 
wealth Development Corpora¬ 
tion. He was appointed CMC 
in 1937 and created KBE in 
1962. 

He married, in 1946. Mar.-.. 
Patricia, widow nf F. F„. P.ov.-- 
land. They hat) three sons, nne 
of whom died, and one daugh-’' 
ter. 


‘Perhaps the bravest man I ever knew...’ 



S ix-fooT-roiR sTT.r.rwr-Tin>" GVr"c, DCM., vas jveriups Uic 
bra\ ret man his Colonel c. cr knew. 

But now, after seeing .service jn Aden, aficr he!nr: hoof^ - ir ?ppcd 
and ambushed again more reccnih., .Vrycant -Tiny' cannot bear il¬ 
ium a comer. For fear oiw h&l i- on the oilier side. 

It is the bra\ cst men and \\omen Tivm ihe Serv ices v ho suiVcr nvM from 
mental breakdown. For they have tried, each one of them, to give more, 
much more, ihnn they could m ihe sort ice c-l uur Country. 

We look aficr these brave men and women. Wc help them at home, and 
in hnipiial. Wc run our own Convalescent 1 lome. For some, we pro. i-Je 
work m a sheltered industry, so lhni they cm live without charity, 
For others, there is our Veteran*’ Home whore they can see out fheir 
days in peace. 

These men and v omen hjve given their minds io choir Country. If wc 
are to hejp thcm.wc must haw funds. Do please help us with a donation; 
and willia Iccney wo. perhaps The dcbl is o^cd h' :.!!orus. 

"They'reghen more then they codd — 
please give as muck as you can, ” 

m^niflLUiaFfikjociejy 

37 Thurioe Street, London SW7 ILL. Ol-53-i 8c33 
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Commentators on the daily scene 


Mr James 
Margach 


Mr James Margach, through 
the postwar years political cor- 
respondent of The Sunday 
Times and since redremeut its 
political consultant, died sud¬ 
denly on March 23. He was 65, 
and had returned from a family 
holiday overseas only a few days 
before, after completing his 
second candid memoirs on the 
uneasy relationship between 
Government and the press. His 
first book on the theme, The 
Abuse of Power, may be reck¬ 
oned the best documented study 

of the relationship yet to appear 
since Oelane, as Editor of The 
Times in Victorian days. Thun¬ 
dered that Ministers and press 
had different responsibilities; 
and the fact that ir grew out of 
the experience of the most 
urbane and unprovocative of 
political reporters Increased its 
force. 

Nobody else ever served so 
long as Margach in tbe Parlia¬ 
mentary Lobby at Westminster. 
He was only 22 when he came 
from Aberdeen to Join it, and 
he kept his numberless political 
friendships warm until the end. 
During more than 40 years he 
was the confidant of 11 Prime 
Ministers, and often their per¬ 
sonal friend; and succeeding 
generations of politicians, high 
and low, gave him their com¬ 
plete trust and valued his 
judgment. 

He was the model of that 
school of Scottish local jour¬ 
nalism to which WestminsiL-r 
has always owed much. To 
physical and intellectual sta¬ 
mina was allied a commirmenr 
to the pursuit of hard fact and 
an accompanying catholicity of 
triendship that obscured his 
uwn political opinions. No poli¬ 
tician could ever be sure how he 
voted, even though for many 
years he wrote a well-informed 
and influential political column 
under die by-line of Student of 
Politics. He made a good lis¬ 
tener; he preferred to be a 
mirror reflecting the opinions 
and knowledge of others rather 
than a heliograph sending out 
signals. There was nothing 
optnionatfre in his reporting. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Stanley 
Baldwin equally entrusted con¬ 
fidences to him ; he enjoyed the 
friendship impartially of James 
Maxton. the Clydeside rebel, 
and Lord Swinton, the Tory 
magnate, whose memoirs he 
helped to write. 

Born in Elgin, Margach made 
his mark quickly with the Aber¬ 
deen Free Press and .Journal, 
and as a local reporter he first 
met Ramsay MacDonald, soon 
to become Prime Minister for 
the second rime. His paper sent 
him to Westminster to report 
polirics, and once there he 
wanted to do nothing else. On 
his first day in the Commons 
MacDonald, as Prime Minister. 
Invited him to a private inter¬ 
view, to the dismav of all his 
newspaper rivals. As he began, 
so he continued. 

He became the senior political 
correspondent of the whole 
Kemsley group of newspapers, 
and later of the Thomson 
group, where The Sunday Times 
continued to be his weekly plat¬ 
form. 

Margach's habitual encourage-, 
mem to newcomers in an 
arduous lobby trade was a 
smiling comment that “ you are 
dping a good job". His own 
best epitaph would be to say 
that at Westminster, for longer 
than anybody, he unfailingly did 
a good job^-for his newspapers, 
for journalism, for politics, and 
(above all) for his readers. He 
had the modesty to make him¬ 
self a loyal servant of truth, and 
all the controversies of policies 
left him unscathed. 


ColA.H. 

Maude 


Colonel A. H- Maude. CMC, 
DSO, TD, DL, who was from 
1920 to 1950 a valued member 
of the editorial staff of The 
Times, died on June 6, aged 93. 

The eldest son of Edmund 
Maude, Alan Hamer Maude was 
born at Highgate on August 13. 
1885, and was educated at 
Rugby and Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took a third 
in Literae Humaniores in 1903. 
He was a member of his col¬ 
lege Eight in the year before 
he took his degree. His bent for 
journalism found expression 
while he was still at Oxford and 
in 1907 be edited the Isis. In 
1912 he joined the staff ofthe 
Daily Chronicle os a sub-editor. 

He joined the Territorial 
Army in 1909 and in 1914 he 
was mobilized as a captain in the 
2nd London Divisional Trans¬ 
port and Supply Column and 
served with that unit in France 
and Belgium- Appointed Senior 
Supply Officer 47 Division in 

1916, he commanded the divi¬ 
sional train from early in 1918 
until May 1919, when he was 
appointed' to a similar post ir. 
59 Division. From August to 
December 1919, he was second 
in command of the RA5C. Lon¬ 
don District, when he was made 
a CMG, having been awarded 
the DSO in 1917. 

Soon after demobilization at 
tbe end of 1919 he joined the 
staff of The Times and for 
nearly 17 years worked as a 
sub-editor in the home news 
department. In 1937 he was 
appointed editor of tbe special 
numbers. He had maintained 
his military interests and held 
the command of his old unit, 
the 2nd London Divisional 
Train, RASC until 1929. 

On the outbreak of war in 
1939 he was appointed Assistant 
Director of Supplies and Trans¬ 
port at the headquarters of the 


British Expeditionary Force and 
a few months later AQMG and 
Controller of the Central Pur¬ 
chase Board in France. After 
the Dunkirk disaster he held 
home commands in the RASC 
until demobilization in 1945. 
He brought out “ The Times 
Record of British War Produc¬ 
tion " in 1945 but the sbortage 
of paper led to considerable 
curtailment of the special num¬ 
bers and Maude temporarily 

rejoined the home news depart¬ 
ment as chief subeditor on the 
retirement of Mr G, P. A. 
Anderson. By 1947 the paper 
position had eased sufficiently 
to permit the publication of 

some special numbers, though 

not on the previous scale and 
he took charge of those dealing 
with the British Scientific 
Industry. Canada and the 
British Industries Fair, retiring 
from the staff in 1950. 

He was Hon Colonel 36th 
(London) Armoured Divisional 
Column, RASC, TA, from 1947 
to 1953 and was a Deputy 
Lieutenant, London, 1937-1976. 

He married, in 1910, Dorothy, 
daughter of Frederic Upton. 
She died in 1960. Their only 
son is Angus Maude, MP, cur¬ 
rently Paymaster General. 




Mr W. A. 
Darlington 


Mr William Aubrey Darling¬ 
ton, CBE, doyen of dramatic 
critics and drama critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, died on May 
24 at the age of 89. 

He was the first critic to be 
honoured, in 1967, with an 
award purely in recognition of 
his work as a critic. Indeed it 
was the only work for which 
he could have been so honoured 
because, although his interests 
were numerous, he lived for the 
theatre. His work as dramatic 
critic of the Daffy Telegraph 
covered 47 years, and after 
handing over the post he con¬ 
tinued to contribute articles, 
also keeping himself busy in 
his eighties by work in the 
obituary department. During 
ail those years he gained a' 
reputation for honest and stead¬ 
fast criticism, and built up a 
style of his own, through which 
it became abundantly clear Lhat 
he was writing for the theatre 
and not for his own reputation. 

His duties as a critic of a 
daily newspaper were, he used 
to maintain, to behave as an 
ordinary playgoer, with only 
this difference, that he must 
quickly analyse the reanion the 
play had on him and be able, 
as quickly, to sec it down. He 
thought the term constructive 
criticism, as applied to his job, 
to be rubbish. It would be an 
impertinence to suggest to tbe 
author how he should improve 
his work; tbe best that he 
could hope lor was that in 
faithfully recording his reaction 
the author ought find some use¬ 
ful deduction to be made. 

Nudity, vulgarity, irreligio- 
sity—he accepted them all so 
long as he felt they furthered 
the dramatic cause. Through 
it all shone his love for the 
theatre which made him say 
that he would rather sit through 
a bad play than through no 
plav at alL 

He was boru on February 20, 
1890, the son of Thomas Darl¬ 
ington, HMIS, Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and went to school at 
Shrewsbury. At Cambridge be 
captained St John’s XI at 
cricket and was proud in the 
same vear to find a place in the 
Lady Margaret I boat. His zeal 
for the theatre remained strong. 
Under the eye of Sir Arthur 
Quilier-Couch he stayed up a 
fourth year ostensibly to study 
literature, actualiv to concen¬ 
trate on plav reading. He bad 
in mind to become a dramatist, 
but it was to criticism that he 
turned. Wounded, at Arras, he 
wrote a novel. Alps Button, 
while convalescing in an attempt 
to simplemenr his income which 
consisted mainly of articles in 
Punch, Tit Bits, and the Passing 
Show. His formula for this 
comedy and For others that fol¬ 
lowed in its wake, was to tell 
one He—in this case the magic 
produced bv the rubbing of the 
button—and thereafter to stick 
rigidlv in the truth. But it was 
in bis later writings that he 
Found full self-expression, in 
such works as The Actor and 
His Audience. Through The 
Fourth Wall 6001 nights —refer¬ 
ring to his first-nights which by 
the end had become many more 
—in his biocraphics] studies on 
Barrie, Sheridan, and Laurence 
Olivier, and in his aotly named 
p'.'^obiography, / Did What I 
Li he. 

He married Marjorie Shep- 
pardL and there were - two 
daughters of the marriage. 


MrJ.B. 

Morton 


Mr J, B. Morion, CBE, who 
died on May 10 ai the age of 
33, wjs a _ boisterous satirist 
whose funniest inventions were 
bora of fiercely held religious 
and social convictions. When¬ 
ever he dexcctcd humbug in the 
world around him—and this 
was often—he attacked it with 
garguantuan gusts of laughter 
and he always had his audience 
laughing with him. 

A convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church, an infantry¬ 
man who emerged from the 
ordeal of trench warfare un¬ 
embittered and free from cyni¬ 
cism, he went Through life an 
un cum promising believer In 
rraditional good values, not car¬ 
ing a fig If they were out of 
fashion. For half a century he 
delighted in being thought a 
square by those whom he 
despised. Best remembered as 
“ Beachcomber ” of the Denlp 


Express, he was- a prolific 
author of novels, historical and 
travel works, parodies and 
original verse. The impact that 
his flamboyant personality and 
infectious sense 1 of fuh made 
on his friends between tbe wars 
was brilliantly brought out by 
A. G. MacdopelL, who carica¬ 
tured -him as Mr Huggins, the 
raconteur and practical joker 
in England, Their England. 

John Cameron Andrieu Bing¬ 
ham Michael Morton was bom 
In Tooting on June 7,1 £93, the 
son of Edward Morton. Author 
of San Toy, and Rosamond, 
daughter of Captain Devereux 
Bingham of Wartnaby Hall 
Leicestershire. He went to 
Harrow and once remarked 
"What on God's earth do 
people mean by ‘ the Public 
School Type'? Why, in one 
House we bad Field' Marshal 
Alexander, Pandit Nehru and 
me.” 

At Worcester College, Ox¬ 
ford, when war broke out. he 
promptly enlisted, serving as a 
private in the Royal Fusiliers 
iu France; he was commissioned 
in the Suffolks. blown up od 
the Somme, and transferred in 
1917 to M3 7b. He spoke of 
his work in Intelligence as “a 
Fate which may befall the best 
of us The Barber of Putney. 
published in 1919, is a novel 
based on his war experiences. 
In 1922 he joined the Roman 
Church and in the same year 
the Daily Express. A failure 
as a reporter, he found the 
ideal medium for self-expres¬ 
sion when he succeeded his 
friend D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
as Beachcomber in 1924. Some 
of the characters with which 

he animated this daily "By 

The Way" column—Dr Stra¬ 
bismus (Whom God Preserve) of 
Utrecht, Prodnose, Mr Justice 
Cocklecarrot, Captain Foule- 
nough, Mrs Wretch, Dingi- 
poos, Lady Cabstanleigh, and 
the rest of an all-star cast— 
were given a new lease of life 
in a series of popular TV pro¬ 
grammes in 1968. His school 
Narkover had by then become 
the Eton of the spivs. It is 
ironical that he had poured 
scorn on wireless from tbe 
earliest days of broadcasting. 

As an historian he was drawn 
to France. This side of his in¬ 
terests found expression in The 
Bastille Falls (1936), The 
Dauphin (Louis XVII) (1937), 
Brumaire: The Rise of Bona¬ 
parte (1948), Camille Desmou¬ 
lins and Other Studies of the 
French Revolution (1951), and 
Marshal Hey (1958). History 
for him was always a living 
thing. He steeped himself in 
the personalities of the people 
he encountered in it, and in the 
atmosphere of the places, 
which, as often as possible, tie 
visited on foot. Like .Belloc, 
whom he admired to the point 
of idolatry, he was a strenuous 
mountaineer and walker, de¬ 
lighting to sing on the march. 
Pyrenean (1938), which 
describes a journey from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
is a high spirited, colourful and 
individual essay in the Bello- 
rirn vein. Hilaire Belloc: A 
Memoir (1955) sketches that old 
fighting champion of Catholic¬ 
ism, wine, beer and song to the 
life. St Therese of Lisieux, the 
Making of a Saint (1954) re¬ 
flects a warm piety. Among his 
many novels Skyhghtcrs (1934) 
has great fun with a racketeer¬ 
ing “ religion 

Morton was a short, physically 
vigorous man, with a reddish 
face and a deafening laugh, who 
looked most at ease pipe in 
mouth, tankard in hand, wear¬ 
ing rough country clothes. 
Asked once by a publicity man 
to suggest a self-portrait, he 
replied “ Paint me as a rugged 
Cornish giant, or, if you prefer, 
as a retiring and literary spin¬ 
ster, living in quiet solitude in 
the depths of Wales”. Hi* 
gusto in conversation as cn 
paper could be a bit overpower¬ 
ing, whether he was defending 
his faith and his fads or charg¬ 
ing full tilt against teetotallers, 
psychoanalysts, D. H. Lawrence, 
big-business men, scientists and 
other figures in bis crowded 
Rogues’ Gallery. But, when he 
withdrew from the pubs and 
restaurants of Fleet Street and 
Soho, he left an unfillable gap 
in the dwindling ranks of vin¬ 
tage Bohemians. For some 
years he lived in Ireland and 
then retired to seclusion ro 
Sussex, seeing little of his 
friends. 

He married in 1927 Dr Mary 
O’Leary of Cappoquin, county 
Wexford. There were no chil¬ 
dren. She died in 1974. 


MrH.V. 

Morton 


Mr H. V. Morton. FRSL, 
whose death in Cape Town at 
the age of 86 was reported on 
June 19, was a prolific and 
highly popular writer of travel 
books. 

Very large numbers of his 
books frequently entitled " In 
Search of , . were sold. 

notably the first of the series 
In Search of England', In the 
Steps oi the Master and In the 
Steps of St Paul but his journa¬ 
list’s curiosity—he had begun 
his working life on a newspaper 
iu Birmingham—and bis gift 
for infecting his readers with 
his own enthusiasm for country 
and people wherever he 
happened to be. endured and 
he was writing until late in life. 

Henry Vollam Motion was 
born in 1892. the dliid of 
parents who were both writers 
and who apparently advised 
him against, taking up writing 
as a profession. In spite of the 
warning, he published his first 
articles at the age of IS, when 
he joined the editorial naff of 
rho Brrmrngkom Gazette and 
Express. Two years later, in 
1912, he was appointed assistant 
editor. He then went to London 
and was a subeditor on the 
Daily Mail for a year before 


■' ■ SIR COLMCOOTE 
Politics from the editor’s chair 


Sir Colin Coote, DSO, who 
was editor oi The Daily Tele¬ 
graph from 1950 to 1964, died 
on June 8 at the age of 85. 

Most of his life had been 
spent in journalism, including 
a brief spell from 1917 to 1922 
when he sat in ihe House of 
Commons as member for the 
Isle of Ely. For in chose early 
years be gained s'-me reputa¬ 
tion as a free-lance writer and 
when be lost his shat in 1922 
it was on the recommendation 
of his friend and fellow mem¬ 
ber, the late Sir. Martin Con¬ 
way, that he was appointed 
Rome correspondent of The 
Times. In later years when. 
Coote bad become a distin¬ 
guished figure in the newspaper 
world he described his defeat 
in the 1922 election as a crown¬ 
ing mercy in his long career. 

Bur his parliamentary ex¬ 
perience was undoubtedly of 
great value to one who as a 
journalist retained an abiding 
interest in politics ’and. by 
reason of his own social b*:k- 
ground, was constantly in dose 
and often intimate touch with 
leading figures in rhe political 
scene. In the wider field of 
buernationnl affairs he was a 
convinced European long be¬ 
fore that phrase had its present 
restricted popular meaning. 

More particularly, he was an 
ardent Francophile who had 
known France and the French 
from his childhood. 

As an editor Coote had .be¬ 
hind him years of experience'as 
a leader writer and so was well 
accustomed, in the columns of 
a newspaper, to curbing his pre- 
judides and keeping his own 


opinions in sound perspective. 
Those prejudices and opinions 
were .abundantly and frankly 
revealed in a volume of 
memoirs he wrote after bis re¬ 
tirement. By... then, too, :be 
looked back nostalgically to the 
England and-. Europe of. the 
in tor-war years. He was essen¬ 
tially a political editor and, 

E lay mg his own guesting role, 
e moved among men of 
affairs with what' he .had him¬ 
self heard Asquith call the tran¬ 
quil consciousness of effordwss 
superiority- which is the mark 
of the.Balliol main.. 

Colin- Reith Coote was bom 
at Fenstanton in Huntingdon¬ 
shire on October 19 1893. He 
was educated at Rugby and. 
went from there to Balliol Co? 
lege, Oxford, where he was a 
contemporary 'of Harold Mac¬ 
millan. He saw active service in 
France and Italy,.was wounded 
and gassed, and-awarded the 
DSO in 1918. . 

Meanwhile, in 1917, he was . 
returned at 24 as the-youngest 
member of the House of Com-- 
mons. An able debater, he was 
seldom at ease as. a parliamen¬ 
tary speaker, .and. unable to 
come to terms with the Con¬ 
servative' party organization in 
the Isle of Ely. who in 1922 put 
up their own .candidate and 
won the seat. • 

At tbe end of: 1922 Coote was 
appointed Rome correspondent 
of The Times. He remained " in 
Italy for four years, a period' 
that saw the rise to power- of 
Mussolini. In such stirring 
events of those days as the. 
march, on Rome bis dispatches 
were always vividly descriptive 



while he proved himself also-, a/ 
discerning commentator on the 
advance of-Fascism. He was 
recalled rto London in 1926 and 
for die next three years wrote 
dtis 1 paper’s . . parliamentary ; 
sketdx which-he-enlivened with 
bis schobriy and elegant styled 
In 1929 he was appointed a. 
leader writer and: was coa- 
"cerued ' mainly : witfi political 
subjects. 

As the Second World War 
drew nearer, Cootie found him¬ 
self more and more - our of. 
sympathy with - the editorial 
policy-m The Times and -the ; 
idea of; .appeasement: Though 
hedid not - resign from' tne 
paper until: 1942, be did ask^ 
during the-Munich crisis period, 
to be relieved of writing 
leaders chat advocated appease-' 
ment.Than in 194% after- 


'Geoffrey Dawson bad 1 cessed: ro 
be editor, Coote left.Tie Times' 
and joined die Daily Telegraph , 
as a. loader writer. ./.. • , 

Three- years later Ae. was 
..-appointed deputy, editor'-.and iin : 
. 1950 t betaine managing- editor , 
on The' retirement'of Mr Arthur- 
.Watson- , 

Those years leading up to the 

editorship He . rightly 'regarded, 
as- an''apprenticeship., They 
brought him. for ode thing, into 
mheh closer contact• wi&i other 
members of the, staff, tban.be 
had ever been as-;a -lender., 
.writer, and. many of' them, 
particularly - : among the 
specialists.. were. worthy 
successors to “ the young lions" 

.of-.'.the: Daily Telegraph" whom.. 
George 'Augustus Saja _m other 
days .- .gathered round, him. 
.Cootefe' -iH.de'-' circle of 'Triehds 
and-acquaintances 'enabled' him 
readily ,tb/ atoauire occaannal 
contributors outside journalism 
who coirkl write authoritatively: 
on - their" own- subjects--- Thus, 
he 1 : persuaded ..Walter.- Eaiot—a 
lifelong friend -whose .-life- tea " 
wrote—to write. on his visits ' 
to the West African-! colonies 
and enlisted the help of Eispeth. 
Huxley: &ud - other . experts dn • - 
East Africa. Another valued 
contributor was •: Lady Violer- 
R on ham .-Carter* whose: book --on. 
Winston Churchill was serialized '* 
ia the Daily Telegraph,- At the 
satire . tithe, he sent . staff 
. correspondents. xq ; all parts -of.; 
Africa.- being yfirmjy resolved.' 
that neither on Africa-noi: any. 
other subject shquld- bis .staff 
be. overshadowed ' /or _• dis¬ 
couraged by undue recruitment .- 
of “ big names ” as contributors. 
During his 14/ "years ' as' 


editor Coote guided the politic 
■cal-polity-of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph with sbiil and shrewd¬ 
ness; .indeed, Ms traditional 
Liberalism was a cogent 
influence in' enabling, that 
’ avowedly- - Conservative news¬ 
paper'to min tain-its vigorously 
independent Judgment. 

To the/ '1945. election be 
dearly foresaw the- Conserva¬ 
tive debacle; in the birthpangs 
’ bf the welfare state he was a 
constructive critic of'detail in 
what - he . accepted as ?n 
evolutionary process. ' He 
enjoyed the'personal Friendship 
of Winston-. Chur chi 11 and . 
enjoyed also that statesman’s 
return to power in ths Same 
year that he became editor. 

After Eden, succeeded to the . 
.premiership .Coote, like many: 
otheTSj Found the Suez crisis, a. 
bewildering, .-'affair. The Un'e.'- 
taken by the Daily Telegraph.' 
was ' that armed intervention 
could be justified in principle'. - 
but. had. been, hopelessly, 
bungled in. practice. It was. a 
'view tiiat, or course, strained 
many of Coo ce’s more definitely 
Liberal friendships. - 
.. Though Coote did not $hin,e 
as a Commons performer he was 
an excellent . after-dinner 
speaker. He was' knighted in 
19620 . -- - ' 

’• Apart from, the life of Walter • 
EJltot be published Italian Tenon 
_ ood^Co urLtry. Lif Irutpd-Abquf 
"Rome; Editariot, s tbc volcuite bf , 
.hoKooSsmentioned . earlier; " 
The ~: Government ■ -We-Desenze; - 
anil The Other Chib. 

-'Her was-three tithes married. 




MR FRANK OWEN 

Lively Fleet Street character 


Mr Frank Owen, OBE, the 
journalist, author, broadcaster 
and former Liberal'member of 
Parliament for Hereford, died 
on January 23 at tbe age of 
73. His death removes one of 
the liveliest characters who has 
enriched Fleet Street and West¬ 
minster. 

Humphrey Frank Owen was. 
the son of Thomas Humphrey 
and Cicely Hannah Owen, and 
was born in 1905 at No 10 Wide: 
marsh Street, Hereford, where 
his father was the innkeeper 
of rhe ancient hostelry known 
as the Black Swan. In his early 
political career his more 
enthusiastic supporters read a 
prophetic significance into 
“No 10” that never came near 
to realization. He was sent to 
Monmouth School, and from, 
that Haberdashers’ foundation 
entered Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar. 

He came down from Cam¬ 
bridge with a first class In the 
History Tripos, and,began his 
journalistic career in Geneva 
before joining the staff of the 
South Wales Argus in 1928. 
He secured nomination as pros¬ 
pective Liberal candidate just 
before the general election of 
1929 and became, with a major¬ 
ity of 1,121, the youngest mem¬ 
ber in the new Parliament. 

Though he had proclaimed 
himself a “ Liberal Liberal,” his 
Tory opponents chalked up 
against him 192 divisions in 
which he voted with the Labour 
Government, and his sympathies 
seemed to be to the Left 
rather than to the Right. 

When the crisis came in 1931, 
be shared his leader’s di&- 
acproval of the formation of 
the National Government. The 
Conservatives of Hereford 
secured tbe services of a candi¬ 
date of great attractions, J. P. 
L. Thomas, and in the landslide 
of the general election of 1931 
Owen was defeated. by 6,953 
votes in a straight fight. 

Out of Parliament, to which 
he never succeeded in getting 
back, Owen returned to journal¬ 
ism. After a brief spell with 
the .Yets* Chronicle he found a 
congenial home and a new 
staccato style of writing with 


rile outbreak of war in 1914. He 
served in the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry, joined the Eoening 
Standard after hostilities were 
over, embarked on the long 
series of articles on London and 
its historv that provided the 

substance of his earliest books, 

was a special writer on the 
Don'it Herald from 1931 until 
1942'—his most fruitful journa¬ 
listic period —and was then 
with the Doily Express. 

, The Heart_of London , pub¬ 
lished in 1925, was the first of 
a series of lively and graphic 
volumes on the capital; later 
titles were The London Year, 
London. The Spell of London, 
The Sights »i/ London. Nest 
came the series inaugurated by 
In Search of England, "for 
which Morton was best known. 
In providing the traveller of 
the moderately inquiring sort 
in England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland with- a not too 
burdensome baggage of histori¬ 
cal and literary-historical infor¬ 
mation Morton set, or at any 
rate developed, a popular and 
pleasant enough fashion, Visits 
to the Middle East produced 
similarly attractive books 
entitled 7n rhe Steps of the 
Master (.1934), In the Steps of 
St Paul (1936). Through the 
Lands of the Bible (1938), and 
so on. During the ‘ war. years 
1939-45 .Morton employed bis. 
descriptive talents to good 
purpose and was not unwilling 


the -Beaverbrook newspapers. 
He served with the Doily 
Express to 1937 and was editor 
of the Euening Standard from 
1938 to 1941. In the meantime 
be had turned author. . A novel 
written in- 1 1931 with Cemlyn 
Jones, Red Rainbow, and an 
account of the abdication In 
1937, His was the. Kingdom, 
were the prelude, to a searing 
indictment of Conservative 
leadership before . the war. 
Giitfra • Men. - written anony¬ 
mously with Michael Foot. 
Three Dictators , which he pub¬ 
lished in 1940, was- a. series of 
thumbnail sketches of Musso¬ 
lini, Stalin and Hitler. 

His attacks on the political 
leadership and his call for the 
opening of. a second front did 
not endear him to the Govern* 
menu and tbe relief in White¬ 
hall, in 1942 when he was called 
to the Forces was audible..By 
a strange metamorphosis, he 
soon became extremely popular 
with official circles. After he 
had served for a year with the 
Royal Armoured Corps—-and 
hid declined an invitation to 
stand at a by-election for the 
University of Wales—Mountbar- 
ten requested his. services for - 
5EAC, a paper for the Army in- 
Burma. This paper gave the 
troops just whiz they wanted-^ ' 
the strip cartoon of “ J a ne ”, 
the latest football results, and 
so on—and was not only good 
journalism but good For morale. 

He was deservedly rewarded 
with rhe rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and the QBE. At the 
end of hostilities he wrote a 
popular DJujfcrated "booklet for 
the Central Office of Informa¬ 
tion entitled The Campaign in 
Burma. 

On leaving the Army he 
returned to journalism. After 
contributing signed articles to 
tbe Daily Mail tor some months 
he was asked to become editor 
of that newspaper and held the 
post from 1947 to 1950. His 
talents were more suited to the 
occasional provocative article 
than to the daily routine : of 'ibe 
editorial chairv and in 1950 it 
was announced chat by mutual 
arrangement with the .company 
he had relinquished the post. 


to experience the hardship or 
adventure he was required to 
write about. He was chosen by. 
Churchill to accompany him in' 
HMS The Prince of Wales for 
the Atlantic Charter meeting 
with Roosevelt and from this 
meeting be produced Atlantic 
Meeting in 1943. 

_ Alter the war Morton con¬ 
tinued to be prolific; In Search 
Of South Africa (1948) led to 
his eventually 1 deciding to live 
in that country and adapt its 
nationality. In the Steps of. 
Jesus (1953), This is the Holy 
Land (1961) and A Traveller in 
Southern Italy (1969were just 
some books characteristic of hi* 
large output. 


Mr Oliver 
Stallybrass 


A correspondent writes: 

j Mr Oliver Stallybrass died 
on November 28 last year. 
Born in 1925, he was educated 
at Winchester and at Cam¬ 
bridge where he took his 
degree in English. He qualified 

in librarians hip at the Univer¬ 
sity of London, and for twelve 
years was on the staff of the 
London Library, for the last 


Soon afterwards he ; - was 
selected by his old proprietor. 
Lord Beaverbrook, - who had 
bought Lloyd George’s papers, 
to write a. life of -that states¬ 
man, his old : -leader in "the 
House of - Commons. He had' 
access. also to . Beaverhroofs 
own papers. and to. • Uoyd 
George’s correspondence with 
King George V. Though irritai-' 
ioe by reaton of the .gossipy 
column style -!»: which it is 
written, the resulting volume. 
Tempestuous Journey , pub¬ 
lished in 1954, is essential to 
the serious student of Lloyd 
George and Ms times. . 

Other works followed from. 
Ms pen, tfrbusb .none was of the. 
same- consequence—The Eddie 
Chapman Story M-1956. Peron.: 
His Rise. and .FaUia 1957, The 
Fall of Singapore in- 1960. At 
the general elation of 1955 be 
accepted an invitation from the 
Hereford Liberals .to fight the 
seat -. once more," .but. Jun 
Thomas,-who had wrested the. 
seat 'from- him 24 years earlier, 
defeated him by 9,400-votes. 
Wfafen Thomas’s elevation to the 
peerage as Lord Cflcehnine a. 
year later created a'vacancy be 7 
stood again. In another, three- 
cornered flghr be. polled 9979 
votes as against 8,658 the pre¬ 
vious year, but as the Conser¬ 
vative vote slumped heavily-the 
majority was reduced to only 
ZfLSB. ^ . 

As chairman of the -Liberal 
publicity department he . con- 
tinoed to take an interest in. 
politics, and played his part in 
die Liberal revival of the next 
few years, but-in 1958 he; told 
the Hereford association. that 
for personal reasons he would 
not stand again. The world 
of television and' the films was 
beginning to engage more of 
his. attention, and he had: 
opened up as a public-relations 
consultant.. 

Owen was a member of. rhe 
Savage and Press Clobs. In his 
youth be was a keen athlete, 
playing Rugby football; rowing; 
boxing,-and swimming. In 1939 
be. married Grace Stewart 
McGillivary, of. Boston, USA, 
who died in 1968.! There were 
no children of the marriage. T 


three of which : he .was Deputy 
Librarian- For a short period 
thereafter he "was Librarian 
and Publications Officer , at the 
Royal Institution'' of . Great 
Britain. He served in the .Intel¬ 
ligence Corps during . -the 
Second. World War, and saw 
service in Norway, and the 
Middle East. He "had - already 
studied Persian, at the School 
of Oriental and African Stu¬ 
dies. and' was later to edit' 
(1969-1970). the Journal of the 

Royal Central Asian Society, 
later known as Asian Affairs. It 
was in Norway, that be met hia 
wifo Gunnror, learning Norwe¬ 
gian in order to be able to. 
converse . with her in her own 
language. Later be earned 
golden opinions for his'transla¬ 
tions from -Norwegian, ; in 
particular fbr Ms English- ren¬ 
derings of novels by Knut 
Hamsun. He also translated; hx 
collaboration from -French and. 
. from. Czech, notably Milas 
KunderaV The Joke (London 
atid New York 1969). There' 
was . hardly an. aspect -of - th* 
craft : of book-making and ■ of 
. the T '.bo©k , tirade itself . which 
OEver. .Stalftferass did .not 
adorn-'-Librarian, 'journal' edi- 
: toe.(he-briefly edited the pro- 
ceedmgs^of ~ the Royal Instatii- 
tioh 'of ' Great Britain), end 
translator .were only three-of 
: his . skBffc - He*, worked, in. .pub¬ 
lishing/ "as axi /editor with 
Seeker "fc -Warburg- and with 


Macdonald: 1 He ;was a -profes- 
sional : indexer', making/.-a 
particular pointi of -. seek in g 
-credit for indexers wherever 
be could. ffi$/ indexes to- The 
Collected Essays, Journals and 
Letters ', of.. George OrweH 
(four - volumes,London and 
New- York /1968) ...are' a mono, 
ment to the ihdsxeir’s art. ■ . 

Eut_Dliver Stallvbrass’s posit¬ 
ion - as :'»■-great editor "has-been 
assured by his AMngerf Edition 
of the;works;of..K Mr Forster, 
of winch nine volumes have 
been, published,-" .and.-two for-, 
ther volumes , are about , to be 
published..'Hla.- combination of 
sensitivity, .insight and skill 
faas imade the - Abiuger/Edition 
a" model of editorial" schol¬ 
arship. and .judgment. -He alsq 
collaborated. wuif AiaU Bullock 
on a remarkable' modern ^refer¬ 
ence book, 27ie Fontana Dic¬ 
tionary ^ of Modem Thought, 
also published in .the United" 
States es-The; Harper. Diccioh- 
ary of Modem'Thought. (1977). 
This book; patronised by the 
critics on its first appearance, 7 
subsequently . . .received a. 
notable welcome from readers 
both here and in the. United 
States. . . .-' _! ^ 

Oliver. Scallybrass’s literary 
talents may have been, multi- 
FarEous-r-he' published bis own 
poems oh occasion.in the/jour¬ 
nals, and/he. was a fluent and 
often pointed writer of letters., 
whether to. friends, 7 business 
associates, or to the press. He 
was also a . passionate chess 
player/" aiid a gifted pianist 
Oliver Stallybrass was as tena¬ 
cious of principle as "he was of 
scholarship. He. was. 1 oyal to his 
friends, and .could be.'swift-in 
indignation'in the/face of any 
dealing r which he found unfair. 
Scholars wiir mourn the work' 
he. carmot- nowr complete. His 
widow* his : two. •.! growniu?. 
children-—Michael _a nd Anne— 
and his friends will miss. lum 
sorely. ' " 7" - • 


Mr Eric 


MrG.B. 

Parrack 


• Mr Geoffrey Beach Parrack; a 
director of the 'main--bo6rd of 
Thomson British. Holdings Limi-- 
.ted and also a main hoard dlrec-. 
tor of the Thomson Organisation 
Led, died on August 13.' - - - 
Born in 1926, he was educated 
at Uppingham and* after leaving, 
school, articled to Price Water- 
house & Co. Having qualified as 
a chartered accountant, -he 
joined Odhams Press in 1952, 
where he was. compact-?. secre- 
tary and Financial controller mid. 
later assistant managing direc-. 
tor. 

. - He joined. the Thomson Or- 
.gamsation in 1962, In .1968 he 
became managing director of 
Thomson Publications Limited 
-and in 1970 joined, the execu¬ 
tive board of toe. Thornton Or?, 
ganisation. He was -chairman' of 
Thomson Publications From, 
3972-1977, when. he.-joined the 
- m ai n - bo ard of the Thoirisoq--Or~ 
ganisation. .In 1978 he became 
chairman of -Thomson Yellow 
Pages-Limited. ! _■ 

; Be is survived by'Kswifo'aind 
two daughters. - 
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.. Mr Eric Bertrand Ceadel who 
was Un iv er sity, Librarian, Uni 
. vershy - bf - Cambridge, died on 
June 1 at the age of 57. He was 
born on February 7, 1921, the 
only- son" of.- Albert- Edward 
Ceadel, and was educated at 
..the Bee School and at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, which be 
entered as ah Open Scholar in 
Ossies in 1938. He took his " 
| degtito -in 1941, being placed in : 

■ the"/first tfais in Both -parts of 
the Classical Tripos, and was 
' elected Charles UIdham Classi¬ 
cal Scholar of the University.; 
He joined the Suffolk Regiment 
in that same year and was later 
posted to the Intelligence Corps, 
where he served until his 
demobilization in 1945 with the ' 
rank of Captain. - 
He had tuened from tbe 
classics "to the study of * 
Japanese,, .and back at Cam¬ 
bridge embarked upon a study 
of the Japanese literary lan¬ 
guage. In 1947 he was appointed 
to .a newly created University 
lectureship in-Japanese, a post . 
which be held for 20 years, and 
served as secretary, and then 
chairman, v of the- Board . of 
Oriental 'Studies;7IiT J360 find 
.1961 .Ceadel went as Visiting Ife 
Professor in Japanese to the 
University of Mich i ga n .- 
.-As. Curator (from 1953) in 
Oriental' Literaturet at the 
University.Library Ceadel had 
compiled a classified catalogue 
afr its modern Japanese books; 
and had also acquired a com-1 
prebensive knowledge of the ^ 
organization of the Libraiy 
which he vjos to put to coo*' 
spichous use when, in 1961, the 
Library Sydnicate, after long 
deliberation,-published to cue- 
■University- their recommend^ 
tloos on the character and 
organization ot a proposed Uni¬ 
versity Science Library. When 
tbe recommendations were dis¬ 
cussed by the Senate, Ceadel's 
highly critical observations led 
to his- clotor - association with 
the management of the Library* 
for it was so clearly desirable 
that -his -. knowledge and his 
judgment should- - be mots 
readily available in-future dis- 
cusskms that he-was appointed 
a Syndic at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. mid so remained until be 
became'.- University. librarian 
on the retirement of- H. IL 
GreSwick fo -1967.- 
- Also in 1961, Cead.el’s admin¬ 
istrative gifts, received recognk 
tion when be was made a mem¬ 
ber..-of a. Syndicate on. -the 
relationship, between'-the" Uni¬ 
versity and the Colleges set up 
bjr the ' University, - under the 
chairmanship of - Lord Bridges. * 
On his" appointment as Lib*, 
tarian, Ceadel was heavily 
involved in' -plans for an 
extension “ to the University 
Library. When Sir Giles Gil¬ 
bert- Scott’s-building '.was com*, 
.pleted in 1934, h wag believed 

"that it would satisfy the heeds 
of the University for 50 years, 
bur this estimate proved to be 
seriously wide of the mark,.for 
In the early 1960s additional 
accommodation was becoming 
an'urgent need. -The building, 
was in use by the Michaelmas 
term 1972. The success of this . 
large project was in ho small- 
degree due to the librarian** - 
remarkable grasp of detail and 
his; unrelenting watchfulness. 

In this he whs much helped by 
Sir Frank; Lee, with! whom •- 
Ceadel was in constant and bar- 
moinoos contact- They-made * " 
fortmdabfe pair. . . 

. As the custodian of a great 
Uhrmy -CeadePs scholarly and 
administrative gifts found - full 
scope j, and he served the. Uut- 
versicy. with distinction. 

;In 1946' Ceadel . married- 
Pamela '.Mary" Perkins. .They’- 5 
three. \ 
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Links with culture and education 


SIR THOMAS KENDRICK 


EARL OF ROSSE 

& 

National Trust and charities * 


Sir Thomas Kendrick, KCB, 
FBA, FSA, w4b» .was Director 
and Principal Librarian -of -the 
British Museum from 1958 to 
19S3, died on November Z 

Thomas Downing Kendrick 
■was born- in 1895. He went to 
Charterhouse, where he .was-on 
the classical side, and then to 

Oriel College, Oxford. He bad 

been up for only, a vear-wben 
the war came' and 'he imme¬ 
diately enlisted; he returned 
in 1918 and took a diploma in 
anthropology with distinction. 
His war service saw him a' 
captain, .in the Warwickshire 
Regiment. He was severely- 
wounded in' the leg and arm, 
but never afterwards allowed.', 
his lameness to -interfere with 
an active--life or a passion for 
fishing.; 

He joined rhe-IJepartmenrof 
British: .-'and Mediaeval Anti¬ 
quities Hi the British Museum 
after. the' Vmr, and became its 
Keeper in 19 3&. At that time 
he was much -interested in 
museum display-and introduced 
innovations in the., -use of 
colour, transparent mountings 
and other modern techniques. 
At. the same time-he was 
among the first scholars to - 
make futf use. -of. colour 
photography; his splendid 
slides or Anglo-Saxon ' jewelry 
used to provoke reluctant 
murmurs of admiration among 


his “ learned and ■ austere 
audiences- 

. It was fortunate foat the 
magnificent Anglo-Saxon ■• trea¬ 
sure from Sutton Boo came m 
ibe department ■ during ' his' 
curatorjhip. Although it arrived 
in-'1945 in. time to- be immedi¬ 
ately returned, underground, 
Kendrick was - responsible for 
its fine post-war display. 

.When, however, be was 
appointed Director and Principal 
Librarian of the Museum -in 
3550, his policy was conserva¬ 
tive- He . was not attracted by 
the' revolutionary movements 
that' were turning many Con¬ 
tinental and American museums 
into. 'centres of popular en¬ 
lightenment. Rather he pre¬ 
ferred to keep to the tradition 
oj Bloomsbury-as an institution - 
maintained first and foremost 
for scholars and cosnoisseiars. 
Nevertheless, during the decade 
he - was In command there, the 
Museum continued a ‘slow 
emergence from its wartime 
plight and became a pleasanter, 
more enjoyable place to visit. 

‘ In the scope of his Interests 
Tom Kendrick belonged to the 
eighteenth century rather than 
the. •_ twentieth. His books 
covered.'an extraordinary range 
of subjects between Eoliths and 
the Lisbpn earthquake. Nor did 
he avoid such bitterly con¬ 
troversial matters as the history 
and meaning of Druidism. His 


early responsibilities at Blooms¬ 
bury. plunged into p*e- 

instory ^aad he^ gained a crib- 
siderahje reputanon- for Stone 
Age-studies, bur a growing dis¬ 
taste for what be . called the 
stones and bones of archae¬ 
ology led him towards Jater 
periods. 

- His greatest' andtilosr fasting 
enthusiasm : was : for Anglo- 
Saxon art and its' relationship 
with .that of Roman and Celtic 
Britain. There as elsewhere his 
ideas sometimes proved wrong 
but were- 'always seminal. 
Among other enterprises in this 
field he conducted a survey of 
stone crosses and was probably 
never bap^ler^tban when fo the 
company- of' a fei£r : .KfodteB 
spirits he made-forays, IB avfer 
the country Ijj pursuit of'these 
and other more" obscure'-remains 
of Anglo-Saxon sculpture, i bis 
work _ and the provocative 
opinions arising, from it found 
expression la Anglo-Saxon . Art 
to AJj. 900 (1938) and Late 
Saxon.and Viking Art (1949). 

Another realm of study that 
had a great appeal to 
Kendrick’s brilliant but slightly 
wayward: imagination was early 
Antiquarianism. His interest 
here covered all T-urope, but in 
particular be was fascinated by 
the medieval legends which 
told of the settlement of Britain 
.by the Trojan Brutus and all 
the doings of King Arthur. The 



later embroideries added to 
this legend and its involvement 
with Tudor patriotism made, 
the theme of one of the most 
delightful of all his books— 
British Antiquity. After this 
the psychological and religious 
outcome of the Lisbon earth¬ 
quake suddenly seized upon his 
mind and obsessed him until 
he had published the story as 
he saw it. 

It was characteristic of the 
man that while he moved from 
subject to subject, probably 
hoping to shock scholars and 
.scientists of the narrower kind, 
he always devoted the whole of 


himseir to the new quest, 
travelling, reading and writing 
with total preoccupation. As he 
was a gifted writer and speaker 
full of sparkle and imagination, 
he was abie to share his 
enthusiasm with an eager 
audience. Among his later 
books was a novel Green Love 
for Icarus (19S2t. a graceful 
story about boyhood. 

In middle life be came to 
know a number of painters and 
their friends; this, perhaps, was 
the society he most enjoyed. 
For a time, too, he was caught 
up with the fashion for the 
Victorian taste, the opportune 
decease <rf a relative enabling 
him to f< rnisb a part o: his 
house wit • curious Victorians. 
Among i inor idiosyncracies 
was the i amesc collecting of 
bus ticket*. He was clubbable 
rather thin domestic, but his 
normal charming sociability was 
subject to occasional reactions 
when he might quickly give 
offence. 

Kendrick was a fellow of the 
British Academy and of the 
Society of Antiquaries, an 
honorary fellow of Oriel Col- : 
lege, Oxford, and had received 
honorary degrees from Durham, > 
Oxford and Dublin. He married 
Helen KieL an excellent 
pianist, and after her death in 
1955, Katharine Wrigley. He 
leaves one daughter by bis first 
marriage. 


The Ear! of Rc»se. KBE. died 
on July 1, at the age of 72. As 
someone wrote *■ he maintained 
his ancestors’ distinctive ab¬ 
sence from the Irish sporting 
field; * he neither rode, nor 
fished, nor shot, but his con¬ 
tribution to various branches of 
culture and the preservation of 
old and beautiful tilings and 

:he creation of new ones was 
not slight. One of his fore¬ 
bears. the third earl, was a din- 
cinguished astronomer and 
sometime President of the 
Royal Society, the fourth v-as 
also an FRS and his younger 
brother was Sir Charles Par¬ 
sons. OM. FRS, inventor of the 
steam turbine. 

The late Earl—the sixth— 
gave a great deal of his time 
to tiie activities of such bodies 
as the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries, the 
International Dendrology 

Society, and the Georgian 
Group of all of which bodies he 
had been chairman ; the His¬ 
toric Churches Preservation 
Trust, and the Friends of the 
National Collections of Ireland 
and he h3d sar on many ad¬ 
visory bodies in both England 
and Ireland. 

He had a comprehensive 
knowledge of trees and shrubs 
and nowhere is this more 
advantageously displayed than 


ar Birr Castle, co Gffaly, where 
his judicious development of 
the gardens won wide admira¬ 
tion. In this bis talents and 
taste were joined to those of 
his wife, Anne, a daughter of 
Ljeutenant-CoJonel Leonard 
Messel, whose father, 
L. E. W. L. Messel, created the 
remarkable garden. Nymans, in 
Sussex, which Colonel Messel 
enlarged and improved and 
which is now National Trust 
property. 

The late Lord Rosse was 
deputy chairman of the National 
Trust from 1961 to 1976 and of 
the many charities to which he 
devoted his time tiie Trust must 
have been die one which meant 
most to him. His service ex¬ 
tended back over many years 
and from the trust's point o£ 
view it could be said that few, 
if any. in its history contri¬ 
buted more to it, nor served it 
for a longer period. 

He was elected a member of 
the Council in 1943; in 1949 
he was already' a member of 
the historic buildings commit¬ 
tee and in 1955 on tiie retire¬ 
ment of Lord Esher, he became 
its chairman. He guided it with 
a sure knowledge of the Trust's 
aims 2 nd purposes and a clear 
understanding of its integrity. 
When as a result of the changes 
brought about by the Benson 
Report he took over in 1969 
die chairmanship of fhc newly 


constituted properties commit-, 
tee. comprising elements of the 
former historic buildings and. 
estates committees, he was by 
his .knowledge of gardens, of. 
wuodlands and of estate man- - 
agemenz as ideally suited to' 
guide it as he was to lead the 
more architecturally orientated 
historic building> committee. 

The Trust owes much to bis 
skill as a mediator. He was', 
ideally equipped for dealing 
with the government officials 
and local councillors with whom 
the Trust often has relations 
and un occasion finds itself at 
odds. His manner was concilia-, 
tory, persuasive and firm and 
his background was impeccable. 

When war broke out in 1939. 
Lord Rosse joined the Irish 
Guards and later served in the. 
Normundy campaign with the- 
Guards’ Armoured Division, 
being made ALEE in 1945. With 
Colonel E. R. Hill he was the., 
author of The Story of the 
Guards’ Armoured. Division 
1941-45. 

He was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin from. 
1949 to 1965 and since that 
year Pro-ChanceLlor. He was an 
honorary FRIBA, and honorary 
LLD of the universities of Bel¬ 
fast and Dublin and a member 
of many learned societies, both 
Irish and English. He was made 
KBE in 1974 for services to the 



■rec ww£ : 


. Pi. Mr Anthony. • Chenevix- 
. ’ 'reach, who was head master W 
iton from 1964 to 1970, and 
' ince 1971 head master > of 

_-'cites Cofege, Edinburgh, died 

..c.-...-* 21. at- the age or -60.-; 

IW9; 

■ducaied at Shrewsbury School 
!nd Christ Church, Oxford. He 
-• erred i» Malaya during the. 
Tecodd. World War. and was 
aptuced in 'Singapore in 1942, 
pending the remainder of tiie 
var in captivity. 

In 1948 be became . an assist- 
. at master at Shrewsbury end 
a 2955 was. appointed head 
issuer of Bnadneld College, 
lerkshitie. ..where he remained. 

qta; 1963.; From 1964 to T97ff 

e was head master, .'at Eton 
o<U>e had also been, a. member 
-f ihe Bobbins Contmktee'-'oq 
Ggfaer^ Ed uc ation .from. 3961. 
[is stewardship, of -Eton... was 
. tarked.Pby the abolirion of a 
umber of traditions, -including. 
. ampulsory Sunday Chapel and. 
ffi Eton collar end jacket. 
add as a compulsory scholar- 
iip subject was another cas- 
alty. of his - period of rule.- He 
Hired .from the post. in. 1970.' 
» move to Fettes. . 

• He married in: 1953 Elizabeth. 1 
haimers, a daughter of Captain 
ir Stewart Spicer,- Bt.. They 1 
ad .two . sons ..and: twin 
zughters. -i 


was regarded as the risky assign¬ 
ment of turning a brilliant idea 
into. a. practical reality. He 
undertook tiie task fromconvic- 
lion no less than duty, seeing 
-the-.Open .University a* the 
nwetern-v; v "second.' .^dmhee.^' 
institution^ performing functions 
once restricted to night schools 
and mechanics institutes. 

He west on to become Pro- 
' Chancellor and Chairman of the 
Council of the Open University 
(from 1969-74) and served as 
chair man of the OU Committee 
on Continuing Education which 
reported in ^£76 on ways in 
which the work of the Open 
University could be extended.-' 

His other interests and res¬ 
ponsibilities extended to adult- 
education, scientific and man¬ 
power policy, and broadcasting. 

He married in 1932 Dr Etitel- 
Craig Howell. They had two 
sons and two daughters. - 


... v 


Professor I. A. Richards,. Clf, 
who died on September 7 at 
the age of 86, was a central 
figure in the revolution in the 


PROFESSOR I. A. RICHARDS 

/Mew critieism - from Cambridge 



iir Peter 
Enables 


Sjr Peter Venables,' FRIG,. 
ice-Ctanceflor of the Univer- 
ty.of. Aston - from 1966 to 3369- 
id - - one. of the.. progenitors of 
te Open University,: died toil 
mb 17 at the age. of 74. 

. His career mapped several 
’ ages in the recent develop- 
ent of advanced technological 
lucation in .Britain. A chemist 
1 training, with a first class 
sgree front die University or. 
iverpool, he held a series of 
osis in major technical- coir- 
ges in the 1930s before becom- 
ig, in 394L. principal of the 
itmidpai College, Southend, 
rom. there be moved to_ be 
inripalof tiie . Royal Technical 
□liege, Salford (now tiie Uoi- 
trsity of - Salford) before tat 
& up his post at the Birming- 
3m College of- -Technology, 
hlcb (in 1956) was designated 
College of Advanced - Tech-. 

ilogy. Ten years later, follow- 
g the Robbins Report, the, 
AXs achieved university, statu?' 
id the . Birmingham College 
■•ceived. its Royal Charter _as 
e University of Aston.. 

Peter Venables'did more than j 
cead in the wake of the insti- 
rtions he served: he whs a-' j 

atesman among Ks profes- ! 
onaJ colleagues; cautious, 
arsuasive and amokious, but j 
ways coneeraed'fbr the. larger 
npBcations of policy, and for- j 
te development of' technical i 
iucation. &s a whale, as . well , 
t the particular institution ] 
iib which He happened to be^ 
ssociatedL He. was a leading i 
.ember^ of the Council 'of the 
ssodanon of Tedinfcal Insti- 
irions and President In-1953-54, 
hen important national dec i- j 
ons were being taken about j 
Ivanced technological. educa- 
on. 

He maintained a consistent 1 
mnnitmeut to applied , scaesee ; 
ad “ useful 13 ' education,;, and - j 
elieved that tins was- best ] 
arveS by giving college^ most 
f which came directly, under« 
jc control of local authorities, 
ac'maximum autonomy com- 
atible with their public, service 
ole. _ .. 

In 1969 he took on the chair¬ 
manship of the Planning- Com- 
littee for the Open University, 
ccepting from Lady Lee ?f 
tsheridge what; at that stage. 


- Dr A. Emden, Principal' 
of St Edmtind' HaH, Oxford 
■from 1929 in 1953, died on 
January' 8 at the age of 90. 
Alfred Brotherstbn Emden-was 
born in 1838, the son of Judge 
Alfred' Emdeu. -From - the 
‘King’s School. Canterbuiy, • be 
.wont.as a. Scholar .to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he 
obtained- a second in History 
in 1911. He then joined the 
Inn er Temple, ' but though 
.‘qualified was never called 
Instead-, impelled by a'‘charac¬ 
teristic social urge, he became 
head of a boardinghouse in 
Sydenham for boys with unsatis¬ 
factory 14 backgrounds”. In 
.1914 _ he joined ^tbe._ Naval - 
Bxigatde, and on its disband- 
f moot; transferred to the RNTVR. 
For the rest of the.war be 
.mainly .served as an AJB .in 
a North Sea destroyer. . 

On demobdizatiem he was 
appointed History tutor and 
bursar at St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, >nd'i for more dma-30- 
vears thereafter the Hall re¬ 
mained his absorWng interest 
land, the- scene of his immensely 
successful * - administrative 
activity. In 1920 ..he became 
Vice-Principal, and from 1929 
to - 195J- was. ,?rincipal^ ln. those 
years the. H^ll ceased to be a 
tiny community, little-regarded, 
and .came to rival the co lle ges 
in. .numbers, academic and 
sporting successes,- end also hi 
prestige. It was Emden who 
lay behind this expansion. The 
wonderful spirit of fellow¬ 
ship Which then _ infused .tiie 
place- - derived directly ■ from, 
hinu Simultaneoudy he was 
stabilizing the HaMV finances, 
’restoring its buildings and io- 
‘ corpora ting and -erecting new 
ones, . .'end. . fostering - -.-h i g h 
standards- .-among : the ■under- 
graduates. La 1537 he succeeded 
is' getting * two' 7 important 
statutes approved one trans¬ 
ferring the site and the. 
appointment -to the principal- 
ship from Queen’s College, 
which had held it since the 
sixteenth. cenrury,. to, trustees, 
and.the other ravine tiie Hall 
a ’’new constitution, which, 
while more liberal-than ihe 
one it superseded, deliberately 
stopped, short of collegiate 
j status. 

!".* Though ft great Prmapal 
Emden did not rpi»«ae - ' ms 
-interestx-to the HaTL .For long 
be was a leading member of 
both the Hebdomadal Council 
and die Oxford- Preservation 
Trust, and he also served 
actively, on the governing 
todies of four public schools. 
He was also keenly concerned 
with boys* -dubs'; and youth 
work .end. .organizing un«t-, 
ployed miners 1 camps. At the 
-same time, as well as being a 
stimulating teacher- be - had 
-developed us a ' considerable 
^historian, with the medieval; 
universities. as his field. His 
•An Oxford Hall'in Medieval 
Times . (1927V remains mdis- 
pepsable as a ihoroutii inveso- 
| ganon ..of the' early Oxford 
system- -It discards. earlier 
iheoriea. 'dJat 'medieval univer- 


“ New Criticism ”. ultimately 
derives. One- of his books. 
Practical Criticism , gave a 
name to. u. teaching method 
(the informal examination of 
unsigned texts in discussion 
groups) now -fundamental in 
schools and universities in all 
English-speaking countries, and 
also to..a method of dose 
textual analysis employed by 
very many modern critics of 
poetry. The range of Richards’S- 
interests was, however, much 
wider and mort speculative than 
such a statement might -suggest. 
These interests included moun¬ 
taineering, -classical - Chinese 
philosophy, simple methods of 
practical language teaching, in¬ 
cluding ■ Basic-. .English '(of 
which*, with C„ K. Ogden, he 
was a pioneer)) the relation of 
the scientific world view to the 
poetic imagination, the psycho¬ 
logical bases of the enjoyment 
of art, the wider and deeper 
problems of language and 
meaning. Yet it. might be said 
that Richardses central foterest. 
in a- busy and useful life,_ was 
in teaching 'the - intelligent 
appreciation of poetry and that 
his own blossoming out as a 
poet, in bis.sixties, was a fitting 
and happy climax to a busy and 
useful life. 

Born oti February 26, 1893, 
in Cheshire, Ivor Armstrong 
Richards was educated .. at 
Clifton and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, of which 
he was to become a fellow in 
3926. Perhaps die most im¬ 
porter event of his;, early 
Cambridge years was his meet¬ 
ing with that remarkable ^poly¬ 
math, C. K. Ogden, -who en¬ 
couraged the younger man to 
explore the 1 fascinating de¬ 
batable land' where psychology, 
ethics, aesthetics, and semantics 
meet. In a sense, Richards bad 
the mind of a philosopher but. 
-at a time when the main 
tendency of philosophy, (as in 


the. early Wittgenstein, whom 
Richards knew well and dis¬ 
liked) was severely analytic, 
Richards was essentially & 
synthesizer, or a : builder- of 
: bridges between traditionally 
separate disciplines. His first 
two books. The Foundations of 
Aesthetics, 1921, and The 
Meaning of Meaning, 1923, 
both written in collaboration 
(the latter along with C. K. 
Ogden) v have a kind of con¬ 
densed indigestible richness, are 
suggestive rather than defini¬ 
tive. -But they contain root 
ideas Some of which were later 
to be developed by other 
writers along narrower, if 
clearer lines. Richards's first 
individual work, Principles of 
Literary Criticism, attempts to 
-base critical ' evaluation, or 
literary values, oh what at first 
looks a rather mechanical- 
theory of psychology; the 
psyche is seen as an elaborately 
balanced mechanism responding 
.to- innumerable outward stimuli, 
anil a good poem is one which 
creates balance both felt as 
satisfactory in itself and leaving 
the psyche alert to new stimuli. 

There was something of the 
same apparent crudity in the 
brilliantly written short 
pamphlet. Science and Poetry 
(1925). This rests on the- 
assumption . that science pre¬ 
sents us with a neutral uni¬ 
verse and that therefore the 
grander statements of poetry 
musr be * emotive” rather than 
** referential ”; they tell us 
not that all is well, or ill, with 
the world, but that all is well 
or ill with the poet’s nervous 
system. The incidental criti¬ 
cism in both books—particu¬ 
larly in the appendix to 
Principles _ of Literary Criticism. 
the astonishing pioneer appre¬ 
ciation of The Waste Land — 
seemed often much subtler than 
the cheory allowed for. In brer 
years, Richards used regretfully 
to refer to Science and Poetry 
as a “fixative” rather than a 
u developer ° and to Principles 
of Literary Criticism as a 
“ sermon "..using the language 
of psi^cholcrsy as in an earlier 
age it might have used the 
language of religion or philo¬ 


sophical idealism. But 

Richards's later theories of 
language and of the psycho¬ 
logy of appreciation, rather 
oracularly expressed particu¬ 
larly in Speculative Instruments 
(1955), were, if subtler and pro- 
founder. less easy to grasp and 
had therefore less immediate 
impact. Close friends had the 
impression that, in later years, 
though never deserting the 
disciplines of science, ne no 
longer thought of the soul as 
a machine or of the universe as 
neutral. The Coleridgean strain 
in bis character, a strain 
grandly speculative and at 
times almost mystical, had 
ousted, largely, the Benthamite 
strain derived from Ogden. 

In 3926, Richards married 
Miss Dorothy Pilley, who sur¬ 
vives him. Though there were 
no children, this was an ideally 
happy marriage. for Mrs 
Richards shared all her hus¬ 
band’s interests. including 
especially his passion for climb¬ 
ing mountains. In the same 
year, Richards became a fellow 
of Magdalene College, but his 
teaching at Cambridge was soon 
interrupted by a trip to Peking 
as a visiting professor, between 
1929 ind 1930. This visit pro¬ 
duced one of Richard's mosr 
fascinating books, Mencius on 
the Mind- The serenity and the 
faith in tbe basic human impul¬ 
ses of classical Confucianism 
made a \*ery personal appeal to 
Richards. Before leaving Cam¬ 
bridge, be had, however, com¬ 
pleted his masterpiece. Prac¬ 
tical Criticism (1929): based on 
the critical notes of groups of 
Cambridge students on sets of 
unsigned poems. This is a 
pioneer examination of die com¬ 
monest errors committed even 
by the very intelligent readers 
in attending to poems, and some 
of its findings, like the idea of 
the “stock response”, and die 
distinction between the sense, 
tone, feeling and intention of 
poems, have become common 
currency. Interpretation in 
Teaching applies a similar 
approach to the examination of 
prose passages, but in Coleridge 
on the Imagination —both these 


books belong to the 1930s—some 
critics, notably the late Dr F. R- 
Leavis, found a speculative 
vagueness and a certain funda¬ 
mental evasiveness. Richards 
made a return visit to China in 
the late 1930s and in 1939 
accepted a post as a lecturer 
(in 1944 he became a professor) 
at Harvard. A popular work- 
on Basic English published in 
1943 might be considered as 
war work. 

Richards was now settled 
during tbe university working 
year in America where he was 
a professor at Harvard until 
1963, but in the vacations, after 
tbe war, he regularly revisited 
England and Switzerland, and 
travelled further afield, to 
Japan and China. Id 1964 be 
was made a Companion of 
Honour. 

The aractical side of his mind 
came out in his sponsoring of a 
series of text-books on the sim¬ 
plified learning of languages, 
rather on Basic English lines. 
He was much consulted by offi¬ 
cial bodies on language-teaching 
problems, and perhgps partly 
for this reason his later books 
of theory, Hou; to Read a Page 
<lS42i and Speculative Instru¬ 
ments (1955) are suggestive 
rather than thorough. Subse¬ 
quent books included Poetries 
(197S1 and Complementarities 
(1977.1, both collections of 
essays, and Beyond (1975) a 
study -if diety in the Helienic- 
Hebraic trad mens- 

The great interest of his later 
years, however, was in the writ¬ 
ing of poems and plays, and he 
%vas delighted at the ’enthusias¬ 
tic reception of the'two volumes 
of poems. The Screens 0960) 
and Good-Bye , Earth (193S) in 
particular, bv younger poets 
like the late Robert Lowell. He 
expressed this pleasure in con¬ 
versation with at? almost boyish 
simplicity, and this simplicity in 
fact was a keynote of ‘his 
character. Young poets—he had 
a great gift for attracting these 
—who approached him with 
some trepidation, were deligh¬ 
ted to find that, superficial!Iv, 
at least, he resembled Mr Pick¬ 
wick. 


sity hostels were voluntary 
. associations of students grouped 
under a principal of their own 
election. Instead it shows that 
the. hostels originated : in the 
enterprise ; of. ‘graduates- "who; re¬ 
ceived ' students' into their own 

establishments and - so pro¬ 
tected .them from exploitation 
by lodging-house keepers. Bis 
article on tiie Hall in - the 
Victoria History of Oxford¬ 
shire (1954) valuably 1 ' comple¬ 
mented the book.. In 1936, in 
coiJabora*ion~witfc Sir Maurke 
Powicks, he produced a ma«terjy 
revision of Rashdoll's classic 
Medieval Universities. 

During the Second World 
War Emden helped to found 
naval courses lor Oxford under¬ 
graduates and in 1943 he was 

made the first commanding 
officer of the OU Naya! Divi¬ 
sion. Tbe strain of these heavy 
wartime duties had a delayed 
effect, and in 3951 illness com 
pelted him to resign the Prin- 
d pal ship. After retirement, 
however, his health returned, 
though his heart continued to 
give trouble. The main achieve¬ 
ment of the .retirement years 
was the. compilation of * a 
Biographical Register (3957-74) 
of Oxford a£unHH before 134L 
a four-volume work containing 
over 15,500 obituaries. This was 
succeeded to 1963 by a similar 
register of Cambridge clerks. 

- Emden was an Honorary Fel¬ 
low. of LiTLfohr College and &t 
Edmund EEaj.1. an Hou DLirt of 
Oxford, an Hon LitD of Cam¬ 
bridge, and a Fellow of the. 
British-Academy. His persona¬ 
lity wa$ forceful- and impres¬ 
sive, "with the strength which. 


, comes from the conviction of 
rightness. As an administrator 
| be neither delegated nor 
yielded easily, with the result 
that ..his colleagues. while 
alifoys respecting- him, - often 
j found his autocratic style con¬ 
stricting. Yet his bearing vtfa? 

I gracious and full of courtesy, 

| and he was singularly high- 
minded and selfless. He was 
i generous to several institutions, 
particularly the Hall and Sr 
, Edward’s School, Oxford, sod 
the former marked its gratitude 
by bestowing his name on one 
of the new blocks erected io 
the late 1960s. Always, per¬ 
haps, remote and austere, he 
understood -and sympathized 
with youth, and few contempo¬ 
rary Oxford heads can have; 
been so revered by their under-! 
graduate?. A man of strong 
views - who - always seemed to 
know his owij mind, he was 
much consulted by others— 
scholars) - - headmaster^.. social 
workers, and hot least (for he 
was a devout Churchman) by 
advisers on ecclesiastical ap¬ 
pointments. 

He was unmarried- 


Professor Eric 
Vincent 


Professor Eric R. P. Vincent, 
.CEE, who died last December j 
at the age of 84, had J 
occupied the Chair .. of j 
Italian in the University I 


of Cambridge from T933 to 
| 1962, a period nearly rv.-ice 
j as long as the combined 
: Lenure of his three predeces- 
! sors, and had been a Fellow, of 
Corpus Cbrisci College since- 
'1935 (President from 1954-59). 
He tvas born on December 10, 
1894. Several of bis forebears 
had been noted for music. His 
farher, Charles Vincent, held 
the Oxford doctorate, being 
organist, composer, conductor 
and teacher. He himself was 
destined for die piano trade, 
and after a not particularly dis¬ 
tinguished career at Berkham- 
sted School worked for a year , 
in a Camden Town factory, be¬ 
fore being sent in the .-pring cf j 
1914 to the Steck factory at I 
Gotha. There he was overtaken 
by the First World War, which 
be spent with some four 
thousand others in Ruhleben 
camp. It was here that be be¬ 
gan to develop, and he acknow¬ 
ledged that he owed everything 
to Matthew Stuart Prichard, iu 
the stimulus of bis talk and to 
his Circolo Italiano. The first 
book they read was the Diwrze 
Comedy, and they read it three 
times, taking a canto each in 
turn for translation and com¬ 
ment. Vincent's Italian pro¬ 
nunciation was learnt from an 
Italo-Arabic-Maltese opera- 
singer. By the end of the war 
be tod forgotten about music 
—indeed be almost reacted 
against it: Italian was to be his 
passion for life. 

On his release he went up to 
Christ Church, studied with 
gusto . under Cesare Foligno, 
and was duly placed in the 
First Class in the School of 
Modern and Medieval Lan¬ 


guages. In 1922 he was 
appointed Lecturer in Italian at 
King's College^ London, .and in 
the' following year he married 
Ivy. daughter of Lt-Col W. 
Barrow-Sun m ons. Reckoning 
that marriage was a full-time 
occupation, he promptly . gave 
up his job. They lived an idylic 
life in the country, feeding off 
the - tend . aod playing hockey 
with walking-sticks in the lanes. 
But by 1927 he was bad: on 
more conventional rails, as 
Lecturer in Italian at Oxford, 
where he remained until 1934, 
ivhen, on the strength of 
articles, reviews and editing 
rather than any major tvork of 
scholarship, he was elected 
Professor ar Cambridge. The 
small department he tool: over 
became under him one of the 
main centres of Italian studies 
in Britain. First and foremost 
he was a teacher, an enthusiast 
whose lectures were always 
popular and whose guidance of 
research students was forma¬ 
tive. Many of those now teach¬ 
ing Italian in this country were 
initiated by a him in their 
approach to literary research. 
But his influence extended far 
beyond academic circles, not¬ 
ably through the “Society for 
Italian Studies 3 ', of which he 
was a co-founder io 1937 and 
Chairman from 1945. He nursed 
this society till it was well 
established, and was a moving 
spirit in tbe International Con¬ 
gress it held at Cambridge in 
1953. in summer schools and 
conferences for teachers, and 
in the pamphlet The Place of 
Italian in British Education. He 
was also . for sixteen years 


Senior Editor of Italian 
Studies. 

In his own writing he was a 
historian rather than a critic of 
literature. His turn was for 
the concrete, not abstract 
philosophy, and he was inclined 
to be impatient of real intellec¬ 
tuals. He loved ferreting out 
facts of the past. The range of 
bis output stretched from Dante 
and the Renaissance to the 
present, but his main contribu¬ 
tion was to knowledge of the 
Lives and works of Italian exiles 
in Britain in the early nine¬ 
teenth century; Gabriele 
Rossetti in England (1936), and 
Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in 
Regency England 1 19S3 1 , which 
was translated into Italian, were 
his chief works. He became one 
of the best known “ foscolisti ”, 
and later threw light also on tbe 
life of the dramatist AlfierL 
When be retired in 1962 his 
collaborators, friends and for¬ 
mer pupils honoured him with 
a volume of Italian Studies. 

From the Italian Government 
he received a “ Commenda al 
merito .della Republica He 
was indeed a diplomat almost as 
much as a scholar, delighting to 
represent his country ac con¬ 
ference* in Italy and to give 
parties far visiting Italian lec¬ 
turers. He w.as Joint-President 
in 1959 of the Associazione 
Internationale di Studi ltaliani. 
During the Second World War 
he did valuable service at the 
Government Code and Cypher 
School- at Bletchley Park, 
eventually with a roving com¬ 
mission to report ro central 
authority. 

it brought him the CEE and 
incidental visits to America. 
Undeterred by the black-aut, 
he ivent out dancing on many 
evenings, and as Chairman of 
the Recreational Club that 
catered for tbe large numbers ot 
his fellow-workers he did much 
to keep them cheerful. 

Though not bred a Corpus 
man. '‘Vinca" »as he was 
called) yielded to none in 
loyalty. He was a man of the 
world who had somehow found 
himself in academic groves. He 
was invaluable on com minees 
that dealt, for instance, with 
wine, or redecoration of the 
hall, or revision of the constitu¬ 
tion ; and as President his 
genius for hospitality bad full 
scope. The time of his retire¬ 
ment coincided with many 
changes in the College staff, 
and he nobly took on for a 
transitional ierm the arduous 
duties of a Cambridge Senior 
Tutor. 

lie was yet to publish, in 1966, 
under the rule Things l Remem¬ 
ber, a translation of Massimo 
d’ Ageglio's / miei ricordi. In the 
same year he was awarded the 
Italian Gold Medal for Bene- 
meriti della Cuitura e dell 'Arte, 
an-J in 1973 the British 
Atit’emy’s Serena Medal lor 

Italian Studies. 


He proved to be a m 2 n of 
the strongest and soundest 
convictions, founded as they 
were upon his love of the. 
Scriptures and bis deep appre¬ 
ciation of the Bible as the 
supreme guide and authority 
for life. It was no wonder that - 
in a little under ten years from, 
bis ordination be was 
appointed Clerical Assistant 
Secretary of the Church- 
Pastoral Aid Society. later be¬ 
coming General Secretary; 
guiding the Society through 
the upheavals and difficulties 
of the years of the Second' 
World War and beyond 
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Dame Kitty 
Anderson 


-■ : ..-yf v k-.-' n-'i, 


Dame Kitty Anderson, DBE, 
who was Head Mistress of tbe 
North London Collegiate 
School from 1944 to 1963, died 
on January 15 at the age of 75. 
The daughter of a chartered* 
accountant, Kitty Anderson was' 
born on July 4, 3903, and 
’ducaied at the High School for 
Girls, Saltburn-tty-ibe-Sea. Sub-, 
sequently she entered the 
Royal Holloway College, where,- 
she took her EA degree in 
history. Choosing teaching as a 
career she spent six years on- 
the staff of Burlington School;. 
London, before becoming Mis¬ 
tress of Kings' Norton Girls’ 
Grammar School, in Birming¬ 
ham. Here she spent five yearV 
being appointed Head Mistress 
of North London Collegiate-. 
School in 1944. Here she up¬ 
held the traditions of tlifc^ 
school founded by Frances' 
Buss in 1S5Q. watchful for its 
strong academic tradition but 
also careful to nurture u more 
relaxed faniilv atmosphere iri 
which the talents and capacities 
of individual girls were catered 
for. 

She was created DBE for lies, 
work in education in 1961 blit¬ 
her retirement four years later 
was a busy one. From 1965 to : 
1975 she waj ciuirrr.ait of the" - 
Girls" Public Day School Trusfr 
and became president ot The 
Schoolmistresses & Governesses 
Benevoleiu Institution in 397^ 
Her advice on education was’ 1 * 
much sought and she served on 
a number of government com-- 
mirtees including the notable 
Robbins Committee on Higher 
Education which recommended, 
the massive expansion in 
university education which tool; 
place in the 3960s. 

Dame Kitty -.v.-k a Fellow nf 
the College uf Preceptors and 
had honorary degrees from Hull 
and York universities besides 
her London PhD. 




Canon T.G. 
Mohan 


Mr C. 
Fisher 




1 


Canon Talbot Greaves 
Mo ban - , »h.i died oh January 

10 al the of 83, was an 
outstanding church leader. 
The influence of his ministry 
also extended beyond the 
borders of this country. He 
was a most welcome visitor lo 
A ustralia and was appointed 
in 1956 an honorary Canon of 
Sidney Cathedral. 

At Oxford Mahan had played 
m mean part in the foundation 
and establishment uf the 
Oxford University Bible Union 
(now the 01CCU). Ordained in 
1923, he beaan his long and 
so much valued ministry at 
the Parish Church of Islington. 
He was -an assiduous visitor 
and established a life'ong 
reputation fui showing gener¬ 
ous appreciation of the work al 
others whilst, forgetful of his 
own. He quickly began to make 
his mark as a potential leader, 
not least among the Evan¬ 
gelicals of his day. 


lf=V 


Mr Giaries Fisher, Head- 
muster of Ge-long Church or 
Englan I Grammar School in 
Victoria. Australia, has died in. 
a car ac'idsnt near Kanumbra, 
nortii of Melbourne. He was 
57. The 3rd son of the laic 
Lord Fislv-i- nf Lambeth, for- 1 
merlv Arcribishop p l" Canter-- 
bury! Chariis Douglas Fi-tor 
nas educated ui Marlborough 
and Kebie CoMegc, Cteford. 

He was an Assistant Mast:r 
at Harrow tro-n 194S to 1955 
and Senior M-’sier at Peter- 
bouse- Rhodesia, from 19S3 to 
1961 After u further year at 
Sherborne he went ra A dolcidc 
a-i Headmaster of Scotch Cnl- : 
lege, front 196! to l?o9. H&- 

was Headmaster of the Church!, 
of England Grammar School, 
Brisbane, IVoni 1970 io 1973 end- 
was appointed Headmaster of -- 
Geelong Grammar School m 
1974. 

He married in 1952. Anna Gil- 
mour. nee Htmmcnd. They,' 
had four sons and two 
daughters- 
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Sportsmen in action 





Mr Whitney Straight, CBE, 
MC, DFC, who died on April 
5 aged 66, was a man whose 
remarkable versatility was 
matched only by his energy and 
the breadth of his interests. _ 

He had been deputy chair¬ 
man of BEA; managing direc¬ 
tor and deputy chairman of 
Fl-OAC, and in 1955 joined Rolls- 
Royce, of which he was later 
rti become chairman. From 
1969 to 1974 he was deputy 
chairman of the Post Office 
Corporation. 

The son of Major W. D. 
Straight and Mrs Dorothy Whit¬ 
ney Elmbirsr, he was born in 
New York on November 6, 1912 
but later became a British 
citizen. He was educated at Lin¬ 
coln School in America, Dart- 
in gt no Hail and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Exceptionally gifted mentally 
and physically and. extremely 
well endowed "financially, Whit¬ 
ney Straight was never satisfied 
with the safe and easy life 
which good fortune at birth 
might bave given him. 

His good looks gave his sport¬ 
ing achievements a special 
flourish. At Brooklands motor 
racing track he earned the ad¬ 
miration of the spectators. In 
a Maserati he was a‘popular 
winner of the “ Mountain Cham¬ 
pionship ” in 1933. In 1934 he 
farmed his own motor racing 
stable and in addition to his 
successes on the circuits 
showed great flair in hill climb 
competitions such as that ar 
Shelsley Walsh. He Japped 
Brooklands track with its 
banked corders at a speed 
approaching the design limits, 
138.7 miles an hour. 

When still in his 20s be was 
head of the Straight Corpora¬ 
tion and managing director of 
23 of its subsidiary companies 
operating flying clubs and air¬ 
fields throughout the United 
Kingdom. Before be could 
obtain a pilot's licence at the 
age of 17 be had flown solo 
for more than 50 hours. 

On the outbreak of war in 
1939 he was a pilot officer in 
No 601 (County of London) 
Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air 
Force, and served in Norway, 
where he was wounded. He was 
not fit for flying duties again 
until near the end of the Battle 
of Britain, when be went back 
to bis old squadron flying 
Hurricanes. Later, he com¬ 
manded a fighter squadron and 
was credited with the destruc¬ 
tion of four and a half enemy 
aircraft and with damaging 
others when he was shot down 
. by a flak ship while on an anti¬ 
shipping sortie over the 
CbanneL 

Straight forced landed in 
France and reached the Spanish 
frontier in five days. He swam 
a river in daylight but was 
taken prisoner, and at the third 
attempt made good his escape 
from a prison camp and suc¬ 
ceeded in making his way back 
to the United Kingdom- via 
Gibraltar. Soon afterwards he 
was on bis way to Egypt to build 
up No 216 Group, Transport 
Command. He ended the war 
in command of Transport Com¬ 
mand No 46 Group in the 
United Kingdom, with the rank 
of air commodore. He was 
appointed CBE and gained the 
MC. DFC, NorweSan War 
Cross, American Legion of 
Merit, and was mentioned in 
desnatches. 

He married in 1935 Lady 
Daphne Finch-Hatton, elder 
daughter of the 14th Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
They bad rwo daughters. 

wj gpw 


Miss Elizabeth 
Rvan 


Miss Elizabeth Ryan, the 
\ men can lawn tennis player 
vho won a large number 
ides at ihe game although she 
lever captured either the Wim- 
iledon or US singles tide, died 
m July 6, after collapsing at 
Vimbledon during the cham¬ 
pionship fortnight. 

Miss Ryan was born in Cc.li- 
rjmia in 1392 and played in 
ter first Eritish tournament in 
912. She won her first Wim- 
-ledon title in 1914. But 
hough it was to he merely the 
irst of 19 Wimbledon titles. 
>f which she won 12 doubles 
nd seven mixed doubles, she 
.-as never women's sine'vs 


CAPTAIN GEORGE EYSTON 

Holder of three world land speed records 


Captain George Edward 
Thomas Eyston. OBE, MC, who 
died on June 11 at the age of 
81, was a leading pre-war 
motor racing and record driver 
and closely associated with 
the motor industry for more 
than 35 years. He broke prob¬ 
ably more world records with 
different types of car than any 

other man and three times 

held the world land speed 
record with his self-designed 
seven-ton 5000 bhp car 
“ Thunderbolt 

At. his final attempt on the 
Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, in 
1938, Eyston flashed across the 
shimmering salt in the black- 
painted car at a two-way aver¬ 
age speed of 357.50 mph. His 
spectacular duels for the 
coveted record with the lace 
John Cobb’s Napier-Railton 
Special, offered many parallels 
between the two knights. Sir 
Malcolm Campbell and Sir 
Henry Segrave and their jousts 
of the late 1920s and early 
1930s. 

George Edward Thomas 
Eyston was born on June 28, 
1897 and educated at Stony- 
hurst and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was a 
keen oarsman and captain oE 
the First Trinity Boat Club. As 
a staff captain in the RA in 
France in the First World War 
he was wounded at Arras, won 
the Military Cross and was 
twice mentioned in dispatches. 
After his discharge, he com¬ 
pleted his engineering studies 
and when he went down from 
Cambridge be joined J. Stone 
and Company of Deptford. He 
later established his own 
engineering business. 



EyEton’s first serious entry 
into motor racing was in 1926, 
when he won the Boulogne 
Grand Prix in a Bugatti. During 
the next 12 years he became 
one of Britain’s leading drivers, 
particularly for his many fine 
performances at Brooklands 
with his very fast MGs. He 
won the British Racing Drivers’ 
Club Gold Star for track racing 
in 1931 and became one of the 
select band of 130 mph badge 
holders at Brooklands in 1932. 

But it was in the field of 
record breaking that ne was 
best known and the world land 
speed record was his keenesr 
ambition when be designed 


M Thunderbolt" to snatch- Sir 
Malcolm Campbell’s record o£ 
301.13 mph. set in 1935. At his 
first try, on November 19, 
1937, Eyston put the record np 
to just over 312 mph in Utah, 
but the following year Cobb was 
also on the scene. Undaunted. 
Eyston raised bis own figure 
to 345-50 mph, then fought 
back a few weeks later to beat 
Cobb’s speed of 350-20 mph, 
with his own third and final 
record of 357.5 znpb. In 1937 
he was awarded the Segrave 
Trophy and die following year 
was crested a Chevalier de la 

Legion d’Honneur. 

During the Second ' World 
War. Eyston served on various 
public bodies connected w.’ih 
industry and was Regional con¬ 
troller, Ministry of Production, 
Southern Region. In 1948, be 
was created OBE in recognition 
of this work. After the war, he 
was concerned with a number 
of record breaking activities, 
both on land and water and his 
wisdom and experience about 
record-breaking - “ knowhow ” 
were willingly handed. on to 
many teams. In 1954, he was 
one of the leading drivers both 
for Aosrixi-Healey and MG -in 
their successful attacks on both 
world and American speed and 
distance records at Utah. 
Eyston became a devoted rac¬ 
ing yachtsman, was a qualified 
pilot, and author and co-author 
of several motoring books. He 
was married with two daughters. 

Eyston will be remembered 
for his great charm, his en¬ 
thusiasm for hard work and his 
striding gait. He was immen¬ 
sely popular wherever he 
went. 



champion. In the period after 
the First World War she and 
the Freoch player Suzanne 
Leaglen were unbeaten in the 
women’s doubles from 1919 
until 1926 when the latter 
turned professional. With vari¬ 
ous partners she also eojoyed a 
period of preeminence in mixed 
doubles. But though sbe got as 
far as the final she never added 
the singles title to her trophies. 
She turned professional in 
1933. 

Among women players Miss 
Ryan was notable for her ability 
to volley and her chopped fore¬ 
hand, a' rare stroke in modern 
lawn tennis—was another asset 
when allied to her tenacity and 
determination. She had latterly 
settled in this country and had 
lived in Chelsea for the past 
seven years. 


Sir Hubert 
Ashton 


Sir Hubert Ashton, KBE, MC, 
Conservative Member of Parlia¬ 
ment for the Chelmsford divi¬ 
sion of Essex from 1950 to 
1964, died on June 17 at the 
age of SI. 

He was Second Church 
Estates Commissioner from 
1957 to 1962 and Third Commis¬ 
sioner from 1962 to 1972. 

Hebert Ashton was, perhaps, 
better known for his achieve¬ 
ments on the cricket field than 
in politics. He came from a 
distinguished cricketing family 
and was the eldest of the three 
brothers Ashton who did so 
much for sport at Cambridge. 
He was a triple Blue—at 
cricket, football and hockey. He 
captained Cambridge at cricket 
in 1922. He also played for 
Essex and many good judges of 
cricket deplored the fact that 
he was never selected for 
England in 1921, the year in 
which the Australian fast bow¬ 
lers, Macdooald and Gregory 
played havoc with the English 
batsmen. He made 107 against 
the Australians at Cambridge 
that year, eventually having to 
retire with a damaged band. 
Later, at Southend, he scored 
90 for Essex against the Austra¬ 
lians. In the memorable match 
at Eastbourne when an England 
XI, captained by A. C. Mac- 
larcn, defeated the touring side 
(after being all out in the 
first innings for 43) Ashton 
played a magnificent second 
innings of 75. In fact, in every 
match he played agaiost Austra¬ 
lia that season he came off. 
Added to his great batsmaoship 
be was a brilliant fielder. He 


also played football for the 
Corinthians. 

Bom at Calcutta on February 
13, 1898, he was the son or 
H. S. Ashton and educated at 
Winchester and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On leaving Win¬ 
chester he joined the Royal 
Field Artillery, served until the 
end of the First World War 
and was wounded and awarded 
the Military Cross. 

In 1920 he went np to Cam¬ 
bridge, got his Blue, and headed 
the batting averages. In that 
year too he was third in the 
first-class batting averages, 
though be played only 14 
innings. His figures were greatly 
helped by an innings of 236 not 
out against the Free Foresters 
at Cambridge. 

In 1922 Ashton went to 
Burma, where he worked for 
eight years on the staff of tbe 
Burmah Oil Company. He 
returned to England in 1930 to 
take up a senior executive posi¬ 
tion in the company’s London 
office. In 1936 he became an 
underwriter at Lloyd’s. 

Ashton was unsuccessful at 
his first attempt to enter the 
House of Commons in 1945 but 
at the General Election of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1950, won Chelmsford by 
a majority of 4,859 votes in a 
straight fight with Wing-Com¬ 
mander Millington, the Common 
Wealth candidate, who had 
previously defeated him. 

In 1951 he was appointed 
Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Mr R. A. Butler, then Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and 
continued to serve in the same 
capacity when his chief became 
Lord Privy Seal and later Home 
Secretary. Io November, 1956. 
Ashton became vice-chairman of 
the oil sub-committee of the 
Conservative Party’s Fuel and 
Power Committee. 

Ashton did much valuable 
work for his county of Essex. 
Among his varied interests agri¬ 
culture took a high place and 
he farmed 300 acres at Ingate- 
stone. He had, too, much experi¬ 
ence in local government and in 
1946 was elected a County 
Councillor for Brentwood 
(North). In April 1949, after 
reelection with an increased 
majority, he was appointed vice- 
chairman of the County Council 
and was made a County Alder¬ 
man. When he became Parlia¬ 
mentary Private Secretary to 
Mr Butler he resigned this 
office. 

He was for many years Presi¬ 
dent of the Essex Counqy 
Cricket Club, and for three 
spells was a member of the 
MCC Committee. He was presi¬ 
dent in 1961. 

He married, in 1927, Dorothy 
Margaret Gaitskell, sister of 
Hugh GaitskelL They- had two 
sons and two daughters. 


Mr Bill 
Williamson 


Mr Bill Williamson, the for¬ 
mer Australian flat-race jockey, 
who died in Melbourne to¬ 
wards the end of January at 
the age of 56, was a-race rider 
of the highest class, respected 
world wide. 

Williamson rode his first 
winner in December 1937 at 
Flemington Park, Australia, 
when he was barely 15 years 
old. After a highly successful 
career in Australia where he 
was held in higher esteem than 
either Scobie Breasley -or Ron 
Hutchinson, both of whom ex¬ 
celled in Europe, Williamson 
joined them on the European 
racing circuit in 1960. The 
man responsible for tempting 
him to leave home was the Irish 
trainer Seamus McGrath and in 
a way it was only right that 
Williamson should eventually, 
repay that foresight and wisdom 
by winning the Prix de l’Arc 
de Triompfae and Ascot Gold 
Cup for him nine years later 
on Levmoss. By then William¬ 
son bad already made his mark 
in Enrope as his fellow country¬ 
men predicted. And he maAa 
his name not Just as a jockey. 
He was a supremely nic e per¬ 
son and a great character 

Nicknamed “ Weary ” be¬ 
cause of his rather tired, blink¬ 
ing look and slow, measured 
gait; there was in fact nothing 
remotely weary about William¬ 
son’s approach to life. On the 
racecourse he was tactically 
brilliant although never hungry 
enough to have to bother with 
the hurly-burly of the pursuit 
of cities. In private, his brain 
and judgment were both sharp 
and reliable, his wit and 
humour quick and dry. 

During a 17-year stay in 
Europe, he had a host of 
admirers. He was particularly 
astute on tile big occasion. He 
won 15 classics in England, 
Ireland and France, and the 
Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe 
twice in succession. On each 
occasion he defeated that other 
master of the saddle, Lester 
Piggott. Vaguely Noble was 
arguably the best horse that be 
rode in tbe Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

a Williamson retired from race 
riding at the end of the 1973 
season and became racing 
manager for Ravi Tikkoo. In 
19//, be returned to Mel¬ 
bourne to become a starter for 
the Victoria Racing Club. His 
death, at a comparatively early 
age, has deprived raring of a 
resnected character. 


MR EDDIE PA YNTER 



Mr Edward Paynter, tbe Eng¬ 
land end Lancashire cricketer, 
whose death at the age of 77 
was reported on February 6 
was Undoubtedly, one of the 
great batsmen of- tbe period 
between the' two world wars, 
but he. had to compete with 
the brilliance of such players 
as Hammond and Hutton and 
somehow or other his fame, out¬ 
side his native county, was 
nevet .blazoned as brightly as. 
it deserved. To- some extent 
this was due to the outbreak of 
the Second World War which 
found him in. his prime j for. 
although he -made nearly 2,000 
runs in 1939 he did not play, 
again in first-class cricket. 

He owed much in bis early 
days to the advice and coach¬ 
ing of J..T. Tyldesley, but his 


ability as a batsman and fine 

cover-point or. deep field was 

the more remarkable in rbat as 
a. bov be bad lost the top of 
the first and second fingers.of. 

bis right hand—a defect.which 
enforced its influence on his 
style and technique, and per¬ 
haps impaired such natural 
grace as he might have had. 
The late 1920s were a period 
of Lancashire supremacy; a 
regular place in. the .side was; 
bard to come by, and Paynter 
was nearly 30 when he secured 
this,- But the impression he 
then - gave will be .realized 
when it is recalled that he-was 
chosen ‘ for England against 
New .Zealand at the Oval lu¬ 
ll is first full - season-for his 
County , 

-After this he went straight to 
the top and it is difficult to see 


why he bad hot arrived there 
years before. By-.the" Tend of 
1939 he had hit ‘45-:centuriea;. 
had mode. 1,540 runs, in Test 
matches,' and in these had an 
average of a fraction under, 
60—a figure only surpassed by, 
Sutcliffe.- When with- the MCC 
side in South 'Africa in, 1938-3$ 
he scored .two centuries fa a 
Test match at Johannesburg; 
.while in England^ with ' Ham¬ 
mond .and Compton he- created 
the.Jourtii ,atid^ fifth,_ wicket 
records respectively against 
Australia. Ti£s was to 1938 and 
after.his score of 216uot out'at 
Nottingham the .."-wholecrowd 
rose to their feet nod cheered 
him all: the vray tir th e pavilion. 

-Yet perhaps he- iad played 
his greatest - innings : ia the 
critical, fourth. Test at Brisbane 
in' 2933. Taken 111 . with a throat 


infection during the match, he 
left his bed in -hospital when 
he. heard them was a crisis, 
managed somehow to stay in 
over-right, and taking his score 
to 83 -the next morning be 
exercised -a decisive influence 
on the.march which gave.the 
rubber to England. This innings 
was described in'. WiSderfs 
Almanack'is one of the greatest 
examples oE courage and forti¬ 
tude in ’the history of Test 
cricket. ’ 

"Small in stature, he could 
hit with great power, and his 
deep-sec eyes. and. unwavering 
stare at. tbe . bowler were in 
keeping with the intense and 

invincible .determination. ' of 
a player of whom it. was preg¬ 
nantly observed- by Neville 
Cardus that he was “one of 
those rare batsmen who can 
win ar in an hour . 


Life-styles of the President’s lady 


Mme Yvonne 
de Gaulle 


Mme Yvonne de Gaulle, widow 
of General Charles de Gaulle, 
President of the French Repub¬ 
lic 1959-69, died ou November 
8, 1979, at the age of 79. 

Yvonne Vendroux and Charles 
de Gaulle were married in 
April, 1921. From then until de 
Gaulle’s death in November, 
1970 she devoted herself unre¬ 
servedly to her husband and 
made a success of the task of 
being the wife of a great man, 
and a difficult one at that- The 
match was approved of by both 
families, yet husband and wife 
were so far apart in tempera¬ 
ment and nature that' an un¬ 
troubled marriage, as it turned 
out to be, seemed unlikely- 
Charles de Gaulle, 10 years 
older than his wife, was arro¬ 
gant and reserved, and though 
a great future had been pre¬ 
dicted for him by some of his 
friends he was markedly diffi¬ 
cult to get on with. 

Yvonne Vendroux was already 
attached to living a quiet life 
in the country. She had rejected 
an offer of marriage from a 
young well-connected officer, on 
-the grounds that sbe could 
never stand traipsing 'from 
garrison to garrison and wished 
to bring up her ehilHren ia her 
own environment. She was not 
cast for a social life and bad no 
taste for dressing up. However, 
she was destined to follow her 
husband in the pre-war years to 
Germany twice, back to Paris, 
to the Middle East and finally, 
after a longlsh period in Paris, 
to Metz where, in 1937, Colonel 
de Gaulle commanded a brigade 
of tanks. In later Hfe she accom¬ 
panied de Gaulle on most of his 
tours of the French Depart¬ 
ments and bis state visits 
abroad. She had a rare degree 
of courage In 1962, at the 
height oi OAS terrorism, the 
car in which she. was seated 
□ext . to her husband was 
ambushed at Petit Clam art by- 
two groups of OAS marksmen 
and by an OAS car as well, and 
riddled with bullets. She sat, as 
did de Gaulle, perfectly up¬ 
right. “You are very courage¬ 
ous, Yvonne”, said de Gaulle 
afterwards. He asked her if she 
hadn't been afraid and she 
answered “Of what? That we 
might die together and not of 
old age ? ” ' - 

She was born in Calais in 
1900. Her father, Jacques 
Vendroux, was a biscuit manu¬ 
facturer, comfortably off, and 
his family of Dutch origin had 
lived in tiie Calais region 
for many generations. An 
ancestor of her mother, nee 
Margaret Forest, was, it is said, 
one of- the- six Burghers. of 
Calais who had offered to die 
on the gallows in 1347 if. 
Edward in of England would 
spare the city. 

. In her youth Yvonne Ven-- 
droux was serious beyond her 
years, and gentle. Sbe had 
been educated at a Dominican 
convent near . Paris and 
remained all her life a fervent, 
and also strict, Catfaolic- 


During the First World War; 
she had been a. nurse at the 
Calais hospitaL In the 1950s 
Le Canard Enchains nicknamed 
her “Tante Yvonne”, express¬ 
ing a certain homeliness about 
the First Lady of France and. 
an absence of any pretension’ 
.to - elegance jar sophistication. - 
The nickname was actually: 
invented by Yvonne’s family' 
before the First World War 
because she seemed to repre-. 
sent a kind of pretiding family 
figure. She was m no way a 
frump and in ' youth was - 
decidedly attractive, with vivid 
. blue eyes in an exceptionally 
pale face- - ; •„* 

The de GauHes and' Ven¬ 
droux met at the . Salon 
d’Autoznne in Paris in 1920. 
Charles de GauHe-was on a 
fortnight’s leave from Poland 
. where be had been fighting in. 
the Polish army against the. 
' Bolsheviks. He ' and Yvonne 
walked round' the gallery. 
together. A little later she 
was taken by her ■ brother 
Jacques to a dance in Paris 
where she met de Gaulle apiif. 
and after several - waltzes ' she 
told her brother that they were 
engaged. In 1921 de Gaulle- 
finally returned from Poland 
and in .April they were married. 

They lived in a small flat on 
.the Left Bank in Paris and'her 
first son, Philippe (later 
Admiral Philippe' de Gaulle) 
■was born in December,- 1921-. 
Yvonne’s. other children,. Eliza¬ 
beth (who married General 
Alain de Boissieu in 1946), and 
Anne, a' mentally retarded 
child, came while the family 
was oa.tfae move. 

In May 1940 Yvonne de. 
Gaulle had taken, refuge at 
Rennes in Bricanny with her 
children. Before' he' left 
Bordeaux de Gaulle had sent 
passports so that she could join- 
him in London if need be. -The 
order to leave arrived and'she 
left at once oa May 18 for Brest 
in a small car," with one suit- ‘ 
case and a nurse' for Anne.- The 
. British Government .sent a 
hydroplane to. fetch this family, 
but this disappeared. The. car 
broke down and she arrived at 
Brest too late for the ship, on 
which, she had been booked. 
But they managed to get on to 
a Canadian freighter which 
zigzagged ie way to Ports-., 
mouth. The whole party spent 
48 hours in a reception camp, = 
where she learnt the news that 
“De GauQe heads the Free' 
French”. With difficulty she 
got his telephone number. “ Ah,' 
there you are”, said de Gaulle 
impassively, “take the first 
tram to Paddington and I will 
meet you.” 

Living in England was diffi¬ 
cult but also exhilarating. She 
moved from London to Shrop-" 
shire when de Gaulle was'in ! 
Africa to avoid the bombing on 
account of Anne: then to Berk- 
ha rusted and finally, before 
going to Algiers, to Hampstead. 
Keeping Anne happy and keep¬ 
ing the family; away from 
strangers because of-her, was'a. , 
minor but constant preoccupa¬ 
tion. Anne brought an element ; 
of tragedy into her marriage 
but one which fortified their:- 
rdationship. She was to die of 
pneumonia in 1948; . 

After de Gaulle suddenly re¬ 
signed from being Head of the 
Government in January,-1946,.' 


the family went to live'at La 
Boisserie. At .Colombey at first 
they ; Found' - T themselves; m 
straitened circumstances.. De 
Gaulle had ‘refused offers from 
the French Government to givp 
him . a targe State' pension. In 
-spite of this, they-embarked on 
founding I a. home, forhaadi- 
. capped .children -where? Anne; 
could go if she-survived" them. 
Thet found a chateau at Mil on 
la Chappelle near Rambouillet, 
.and st a ff. They considered 
mortgaging their-house! Georges 
Pompidou . who had '• 'wowed 
closely with de Gaulle after 
the t liberation and, on 
■ Gaulle's retirement- had, re¬ 
joined the Rothschild Bank-as" 
a director, "made arrangements 
to •- avoid " this '. and: .became 
treasurer - of ’ they Fondation 
Anne, de Gaulle. It was to help 
support 'this.-home: that-, de 
Gaulle decided. to .publish- his 
war memoirs as he wrote them. 
With, his" wife’s agreement" he 
devoted the large; sums i made, 
by tbe three volumes to . the 
Fondation and other charities. 
For. che-resc of her life. Yvonne 
dejGaulle constantly visited this 
home. . " ■ 

■ As wife of the 'President;' 

. Yvonne de Gaulle insisted bn as 
much privacy.' as. was- "reason¬ 
able. Her: private car carried 
no cockade and .the : Republican 
Guards ; were Instructed" hoc":Io 
present* aims -when she entered 
or left the 'Elysee. Sbe did her 
private, shopping, alone and 
often passed Unnoticed, in the 
streets^ She refused ever ta -be- 
yphorographed, except with her 
husband .--..-.-7 ■ _ 

; Inevitably, people . talked. 1 df 
her.-.as the power- behind the 
throne”. - This. was. nonsense. 
She never • attempted to in¬ 
fluence de. Gaulle’s policies or 
to-; seek "favours ■ for, her 
proteges.-Sbe did, -f u occasion, 
make known-her views. . 

She.was. p-nbably'responsible 
for removing divorced persons 
fro m the -P residential staff and 
in crossing off names of. per¬ 
sons guflty^ qf the; sameerror 
from State reception; - . 


Mrs Mamie 
Eisenhower 


Mrs" Mamie Eisenhower, 
widow of General Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower, Supreme Allied Com-: 
man der in the Second World' 
War and later President* of: the- 1 
United Sta tes , died on Novem¬ 
ber L .'.' , 

Th e White" House is hard oh 
presidential wives.' Mrs Eisen¬ 
hower's eight years as America’s 
First Lady. (1953-61) seldom 
brought her into the public gaze. 
She had little" bf Mrs Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s passion for political 
v a * rs »_5 r Mrs Jacqueline 

Kennedy’s youthful -ptuiache. 
Yet shining . through her self- 
effacement was a strong-impres¬ 
sion of quiet dignity and human 
warmth, of-good humour—above 
alL of fortitude, /a quality 
P 0 . 1 .?? 311 ^ brought .'out to 
intllions of television" viewers 
during the Eisenhower 
obsequies. She'was so much part 
of the “Ike and Mamie” legend 
—the Army wife, petite and' 


exuberant, \vho in the course of 
her huaband’5 career had lived 
in 20'or-niore'temporary homes; 
of which the .White House was 
, just one more. • 

“My Mamie” was the in¬ 
separable-companion of £3$en- 
how'er’s rirsr election campaign 
against Adiai. Stevenson* whose 
divPrce in contrast weighed the. 
more 'heavily as an unspoken 
issue.. Inevitable Washington 
gossip;couldTiever damage the. 
-“Ike and -Mamie” image of. 
f amily virtues, and the nation’s-' 
sympathy . went ' out to ' Mrs 
Eisenhower, whose health was 
not' robust, during : the long-, 
vigils, at her hasband’s sickbed. 

. Many - women" adopted her 
fannHar hmr fringe, and in her 
modest way she became the first 
presidential Wife-to be ranked 
among the .10 best-dressed 
women in America. She was a 
discreet’ hostess of. unaffected 
. charm, .as .Queen Elizabeth and 
. Prince Philm. appreciated.^ dur ; 
ing ' their' Washington visir in 
• 1957. She had entertained a 
good deal in a Paris country 
mansion .during General Eisen¬ 
hower’s term as Nato commaa- 
•" dery bat it bad probably been 
more fnn back iuT92S to keep 
. house in Auteui! while' be was 
assigned to. General' Pershing’s 
war graves staff. The beloved 
-Gettysburg farm to which they 
retired ..on leaving the White 
House. Was . the first real home 
of'their own. 

< Mamie Geneva Dond was born 
at. Boone,' Iowa,. one of fbur 
daughters of- 1 a well-to-do 
businessman who later settled in 
Denver, Colorado. She and her 
family - were spending the 
winters at San Antonio, Te x as,- 
and there she met Eisenhower, 
a penurious second lieutenant 
reantly passed out from West 
Point. Recalling the meeting in 
Ins memoirs, be wrote: “ Tbe 
one who attracted my eye in¬ 
stantly was a vivacious and 
attractive girL. smaller than 
average^ saucy in the look about 
■her face and in her whole 
attitude. . While it soon 
became almost routine for me 
to call on her, except on the 
nights when I was on duty, I 
oad more time than money to 
spend on courtship." 

They married m 1916, she 
-aged 19 and he 27, but only 
■ afrer her father had threatened 
to withdrew "his consent unless 
Eisenhower gave up his inten¬ 
tion to gb in for-flying. “ Pos¬ 
sibly I had been too prone to 
lead a carefree, debt-ridden 
life” be recalled. “Now I 
would, set my sights on becom¬ 
ing the finest Army officer ’ 



rare and support of his wife 
'throagh all the shifts and 
separations - of army life. 

There was considerable sur¬ 
prise in America when the late 
President. Truman disclosed in 
his memoirs that at one period 
. in the Second World War Eisen- 
bower had considered divorcing 
Ins wife and marrying his war¬ 
time .Anglo-Irish chavffeuse. 
Kay Summersby. According to 
Truman '"Eisenhower wrote to 
General George Marshall ex¬ 
plaining his' reasons. Marshall, 
according to Truman, threat¬ 
ened to "run Eisenhower out of 
the Army. Mrs Summersby died 
some years ago. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


v New Printing House Square, London, WC1X &EZ, Telephone; 01-8371234 


ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT 



ie most banal statement about,, 
rs Thatcher's government is s - 
;o the most important: she will 
Jier succeed or fail. We hope 
at she will succeed, not only.' 
cause the success of -any gov-' ■ 
nment must be in the national 
xerest but because fcer govern- 
;nr’s market approach to the 
tin economic problems is 
cessary to . balance die exces- 
e movement to socialism in 
; postwar period. 

It is certainly too early to tell 
tether her- policies .-will be . 
rcessful or not. : Thar -will be 
:asured in terms of unern ploy- 
in t, in the rates of inflation, 
levels of taxation in years to. 
ne. If she does succeed then ', 
will no doubt win the next 
neral Election and -national 
kies will follow a mainly Con- 
vative course in the 1980s. 

:e Lady Macbeth, though in a. 
ter cause, Mrs Thatcher; be- 
ves that the. best answer to the - 
. sstion : “ if we should fail Jrrri. 
screw your courage-to, the 
eking place and we’ll not fail 
star, though heart-warnmg,.was_ 


s Thatcher, and it would be. 
■ery poor answer indeed,if it 
■e offered by The Times. .It 
sensible to look at'the- alter- 
ives. ' <. ; 

"his in essence fs what Mr Roy 
kins did in his Dimhieby Lee-. 
; last night. There is a real 
: that the failure of Mrs 
itcher's government would he 
owed . by the election' . of a 
our government commanding- 
real public confidence* but 
imitted to an extremist man:- 
o which would then be car- 
I but.' This would involve 
escale further nationaRzaiioii, 
rther great increaseiin public- 
enditure and taxation,'. the 
iition of remaining . constirtr- 
al safeguards and so oik This 
ie formula of the far-left who 
lToI the National Executive 
iraitree of the Labour Party. 

- such a thing were to. happen' 
'ould not be a triumph_ out. 
ailure of democracy; The. 
taut .faction which has de¬ 


veloped such influence, in the 
trade unions, and in' the? Labour 
Party has the support of only a 
a small minority .of the elec¬ 
torate. Its power, in the Labour 
Party is gained by . packing 
■small'“committee -mefetings, by 
intrigue and by; die use of block 
votes which in no way represent 
the-real wishes of the individual 
.voters. It is'. not .democracy; it 
is manipulation. ' • 

The obvious way to remove 
this danger is to change to a 
system.’.of proportional repre¬ 
sentation- if Britain had any of 
.the normal forms- of propor¬ 
tional representation, there 
would be no danger of a Marxist 
; 'government being formed 
because there is absolutely no 
danger -of", a Marxist majority. 
They: 7 cannot get to 50 per cent. 
We' should therefore be safe 
from the most damaging, political 
event ., that could at present 
happen to , us. Some Conserva¬ 
tives are in favour of this but 
the Prime Minister is resolutely 
-against it, and has the backing 
. of her partyi It is. indeed the 
;>ror$t_ cfef£ct'- _h?r:position ; it 

-mtuyuhi^to saying' that :ft is -so* 
important to have a Conservative 
governmenr that Brirain must 
iteke the risk of having a Marxist 
government ■■ emerge as the 
alternative; 

‘ So Jong as-the Conservatives 
take this \iew, the only way to 
reach proportional representation 
.is.to return a majority of Mem¬ 
bers’to-some future House'of 
Commons:.who are committed to 
- it. It-is not reasonable to expect 
that- the Liberal Party . could 
achieve that majority on tfaeir 
own. If it is to be done-at all it- 
must- be-done by some coalition 
.of the centre and that would 
have - to - come into existence 
Jrefore and'not after the General. 
'Election. The coalition-must put 
. an. agreed programme to the 
electorate. This would be the 
.effective form of the “ radical 
centre ” to which Mr Jenkins 
referred. '•. 

A coalition of the centre could 
well win an election outright. If 
-Mrs' Thatcher does not succeed 


in her central task of mastering 
‘ inflation, "the" Conservatives will 
not win the next General Elec¬ 
tion whenever that comes. At 20 
per cent inflation they would be 
dead by .1983 at the latest. A 
significant proportion of the Con¬ 
servative vote in 1979 would in 
that case move to the centre in 
proresr.. , . 

At the same time voters will 
be leaving the Labour Party if 
the present trend to domination 
by the left is continued. It would 
be madness for people who want 
the sort of decent and liberal 
society which Mr Roy Jenkins 
advocates. to vote for Labour 
candidates committed to a 
National Executive manifesto. 
More .nationalization, more 
spending* more bureaucrats, 
more taxation is a po!ic>' of de¬ 
cline for Britain, bur it is also a 
recipe for the decline and fall 
of the Labour Party. The greatest 
remaining strength of the Labour 
Party is that it still has the ex¬ 
perience ’and manpower of an 
attractive government while the 
Liberal Party on its own does 
nbti- •’•: v 

--.Could, thd centre provide a 
genuine, alternative government? 
That would depend on the charac¬ 
ter and strength of the coalition 
that was formed and on the 
quality and experience of -the 
individuals who formed it. Ir is 
vital that the Liberal Party 
should welcome allies, but 
equally vital that the coalition 
should be dearly defined. 

Britain is not only a changing, 
but is a changed society. The old 
Labour Party is already dying 
in large areas of the country; in 
the South-West Mr David Owen's 
nearest Labour neighbour sits 
for Pontypridd—a long way from 
Plymouth. The creation of an 
-alternative Government which 
would not be a disaster for. 
Britain is now both feasible and 
necessary. It would give a new 
form to Mr David Steel’s Lib- 
Lab pact. It would make the 
institutional changes which 
would allow Britain a greater 
stability of government than we 
have bad since 1964. 


ORTGAGES BROUGHT INTO LINE 


n the moment that the Bank 
England’s minim um lending 
went to 17 per ceht .and.the. 
eminent announced .* major 
eases in the' interest rates on - 
onal savings to cornel in;, the 
- Year it was .inevitable, that 
building societies would put 
their mortgage rates. .' It is 
lys a sensitive issue'for'the 
srmnent. ■ The needs of the 
ig, first-time home buyer' in 
iculaf' cause political con; 

. • * In addition for many 
•le, the inevitable increase in 
:gage payments will substan- 
r cancel out the benefit of 
year's income tax cuts.’ • 
me voices, even within tiic 
ervative party, are already- 
ig that developments of‘this, 
on the financial front are 
wing tiie Government’s 
oraic strategy off course, 
fact of the. matter, howeyerj 
i at the stabilization of the 
omy and' the squeezing out 
iflation and inflationary , ex* 


pectatkm is inevitably a painful 
process.-- There is no point in 
pretending otherwise. With the 
underlying level of inflation at 
its Resent level,- with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s borrowing require¬ 
ment so high, and with the trend 
of the increase in the money 
supply so clearly above the re¬ 
quired target range, '- interest 
rates -siust rise -sharply as the 
result of a policy designed to put 
things right To complain when 
the inevitable occurs is illogical 
and politically feeble. 

jndeed it was almost certainly 
a mistake for tiie Prime Minis¬ 
ter to-put pressure onthe build- 
> ingr societies m;tbe 'summer .to 
hold back an impending increase 
.and for the building societies to 
have given in.to that pressure.' 
Such distortions in the structure 
of interest rates for political 
reasons seldom serve any effec¬ 
tive-or lasting purpose. Even 
with .-a nominal interest rate of 
15 per cent, mortgagors are bor- 


kCK TO BOYCOTTS* 


. sad that the first conse- 
ce of the • GovernmenrY 
itical initiative** in 
hern. Ireland is the resigna- 
of Mr Gerry Pitt: ^from 
arship and membership" of 

. Social Democratic - and 
>ur Party, which he was 
sly.instrumental in founding 
years ago. Apart from the 
streaker or -absentee he has 
the sole and doughty repre- 
stive of Catholic Ulster in 
douse of Commons for more 
thirteen ' years. In Belfast 

:ias stood out as a man of. 
age and reason. His political 
ence has -been one of. the 
3s making possible-the belief - 
the' enmities of. the pro- 
si''are reconcilable. He. keeps 
jeat, but he is severed from 
rarty. - 

ie SDLP, though not ex- 
sly sectarian, is the main . 
ptacle for the Catholic/ 
nialtsr .vote. While opposing 
nism in front it has opposed 
continues to oppose repubjj- 
.violence behind. So long as 
John Hume acts as leader 
i is a fair assurance. that. 
raft refegre--. 

ps freedomin Pakistan 

i Mr Howard Coats 

* Paldstan’s ruling junta is now 

* the noose and the lash aga in st 
der section of society in the. 
uuing stepped-up - martial Jaw . 
pdown it launched -on October 

Apparently . realising that 
ilesome political paraes wece 
ly a symptom . and not - the 

* of the country’s malady, toe _ 

raiment is. moving against. 
■s apart from politicians and 
tails ts to demonstrate its 
gth in a bid to halt, if not' 
■se, the drift: to. an uncertain 
■e.” . 

fo weeks after writing - those.- 
s, Salamat AIL Pakistan^Cw- 
uident of toe HongkOng-base® 
Eastern Economic RevieM, t wa^ 
l from his home at huanighc’ 
wrnalist held" in high regard 
sis fair and balanced accounts ■ 
akistan’s' currenr political and. 
wnscTealmes, at the tune .Of 
ag *' he -was .languishing in 
qlptndi Jail in- apparently apptir. 
conditions- He had been trans- 
id,-from police custody, brought 
re a military court (though no 
ges were preferred) ,and_ now 
ts hi» fete under‘martial law. 
IbC&m- . in.-.-the .- cells, 


Mr. Fitt has good, because be 
wanted to pick up the agenda 
Mr Hianphrey Atkins has written 
for his constitutkiial conference, 
whereas his party’s' central 
bodies have rejected it. - 

v -‘At‘‘ Siinmnigdale tfie SDLP, 

. reinforced by the .Irish Prime 
Minister, exacted the Council of 
Ireland as part of the price for 
its cooperation. At its convention' 
.-only a few-weeks ago it was still 
laying heavy emphasis on an 
“ Irish -dimension ” mid progress 
towards tihe unification of Ire¬ 
land. < »Perhaps Mr Atkins was 
advised, contrary to the general 
impression, that the SDLP was 
‘no .longer insisting on that ele¬ 
ment in ' any • new political 
arrangements. Certainly .Mr 
-. Lynch . in Dublin has recently 
allowed the .“ Irish dimension ” 
to; drop' from the vocabulary of 
_ "bis immediate demands. Anyway, 
_the White Paper explicitly ex¬ 
cluded Irish unity and confedera¬ 
tion and independence as sub¬ 
jects for discussion at the con¬ 
ference, and on the day of its 
': publication Mr Atkins went even 
.further .to block djscussion of. 
. : doubt 


. Bhntto- Spent his final days. Indica- ] 
. -tions are that he could face chsges < 
- such - as - creating hatred between 
' peoples of various provinces, pre- 1 
seating a slanted .picture of Pakis- i 
tan and inciting hostility against the - i 
Armed Forces- The penalties (no 
appeal) range from death to flog- 
gang and/or Jong term imprison-, 
■niertt- .... -■ - , 

Salamat Ali is no criminal. Nor is ; 
. be suspect as -a correspondent in j 
. any -sense' of' the - word - Earlier, 

. writing oh the decision by Pakis¬ 
tan’s military Tuler, General Zia. ul- 
’ Haq, to-postpone once more a gen-. 

'* era! election and biaead introduce . 

. “ draconian measures to strengthen 
martial-law,” .Salamat Ab wrote; • 
Critical newspapers' and periodi¬ 
cals accused by Zia of- * poisomng 
w'&e mind of the people’ have been 
-doseii. The rest of the local press 
-has •_been• put -under- -censorship- 
• ■Poreign correspondems were two 
‘flat :censorship did not spply to 
.-them--and that tie regime, uopeo 
-they ;woaldcooperate”Prescm8 < b]y 
; Salamat AH,. In doing an' honest joo, . 
not cooperate.. ■ ; _ ■ . 

. Lj bringmg the plighf of Saiamat 
AH to your readers, my hope Is to 
*• stir the. like minded to.-make what- 
: eve^ gesture th^y cynsid^ wwtii-- 


rowing money on which they are 
paying in real terms a negative 
rate of interest of some 5 per 
cent. If the Government are to 
maintain a credible economic 
posture, there is no way in which 
such borrowers can be given any 
further advantage. 

The present situation only 
serves to underline the fact that 
. hi the past decade the building 
societies have become an integral 
part of the country’s financial 
structure. Collectively they now 
have larger deposits than the 
clearing banks. These deposits 
have- equally ' become increas¬ 
ingly volatile and sensitive to 
changes in relative interest rates. 
The consequence is that the 
building societies will have to 
become an increasing concern 
of the Treasury and the Bank 
of England, going way beyond 
their traditional function as 
savings and loan institutions for 
home purchase. • 


this was judged necessary if 
unionist politicians were to be 
brought under starter’s orders; 
but now the natkma&st horse has 
bolted. 

The SDLP decision has eased 
the position in which Air James 
Molyneaux’s Unionists had 
placed themselves. They have so 
far spurned Air Atkins’s endea¬ 
vours and said they will not enter 
the conference. They have their 
reasons, but they have put 
themselves in a bad light over 
here, where people have diffi¬ 
culty in understanding how the 
party of' supposedly moderate 
unionism can refuse even to 
negotiate on the basis of an 
agenda which is unmistakably 
favourable to the preservation 
of the union. Their posture has 
somehow affected the stage light¬ 
ing so as to leave the Rev Ian 
Paisley, band outstretched in 
benediction, bathed in a soft 
glow of compromise. Unreality 
was taking over. Now it looks as 
if Mr Molyneaux will be able to 
protest that his estimate of Mr 

Atkins’s conference' was right; 
.'all along- : '„V. v 

law authorities that a gross error 
of judgment has been made. The 
word is that Salamat Ali will appear 
before a military tribunal on Nov¬ 
ember 28. It is possible that after 
then protest will be too late. 

Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD COATS, 

Managing Editor, 

Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Hong Kong. 

November 22. 


|ec-. Cutting down to size 

' From Lord Ferrier end Lord Byers 
: Sir, Having had time to assess and 
riodi- approve the.statue of Eat3 Attlee in 
wring the Members’ Lobby of the House of 
been Commons, we contend that it saves 
press to emphasise that the LloydGeorge 
yhi p. statue is so completely out of scale. 
Urid ■ Is it beyond tire skills of present¬ 
ly to day' technology to hpe “LG" ’s 
toped recast to size—otherwise identical in' 
aebly every respect? This would serve to 
c job, . correct the obvious imbalance in a 
v ery tow u at Chamber of the 
|mh *r ' . Palace oLWestnmSter. 

Is to We arei Sir, yours etc, 

what- TERRIER,' ." 

mft-: BYERS, . .. ...... _ ...... 

SEtjal. vlHcniSfci'srf lidB-djU, .-- . 


Accountability of 
the NEB 

From Lord Boyd-Carpenter 

Sir, The question posed in the last 
paragraph of your leading article 
today (November 22) as to whether 
the Board of the National Enterprise 
Board or officials of the Department 
oF Industry provide the worse 
method of monitnring Rolls-Royce is 
whar embarrassed politicians call " a 
good question Bui you seek to 
justify your marginal preference for 
the former by suggesting that “ the 
NEB is openly accountable " 

This is less true than it migtft be. 

. For despite demaods in both Houses 
of Parliament; the previous Govern¬ 
ment refused to submit the accounts 
of tbe NEB to examination by toe 
Public Accounts Committee. The 
spending of very large sums of pub¬ 
lic money was therefore not sub¬ 
jected to scrutiny on behalf of 
Parliament in the way most public 
expenditure is. (And the situation 
was made worse by toe observation 
attributed to the NEB’s then Chair¬ 
man that responsibility to a Minister 
seemed to him to be tbe same as 
responsibility to Parliament!) 

Putting one Board (that of tbe 
NEB} on top of the Board respon¬ 
sible for a company is not only 
calculated to produce friction but 
leaves unanswered tbe question of 
effective. supervision of the NEB 
Board’s doings. Or, to complete your 
quotation. “ Quis custodier ipsos 
custodes?” 

I am your obedient servant who Is 
particularly glad to see you back, 
BOYD-C ARP ENTER, 

House of Lords. 

November 22. 


Jury vetting 

From Professor Colonel G. 7. A. D. 
Draper 

Sir. In their article under this title, 
in your issue of the 39rb Miss 
Hannan and Mr Sedley contend 
that ** the Attorney-General now has 
the opportunity to put an end to 
this doubtfully legal practice ’* (also 
see your editorial. November 20). 
They are referring to the practice of 
the prosecution in. a criminal trial 
of asking jurors to whom they 
object “to stand by for the Grown ”» 
In support, they rely upon a. 
“ statute of 1305 in these terms : 

“ If they that sue for the king will 
challenge any of those jurors they 
shall assign a cause certain, and the 
truth of the same challenge.shall be 
inquired of according to toe custom 
of the court.". • 

This so called “statute" is none 
other than our old friend the 
“ Ordinance for Inquests ” ordained 
by the King and his Council long 
after all the estates of the realm 
had gone home from the Parliament 
to which they had been summoned 
by Edward I on February 16. 1305^ 

It is of this “Ordinance for 
Inquests” that Professor Maitland 
wrote his famous legal essay De 
Memoranda Parliamento in which 
be stated : “Such an ordinance was 
beneath the dignity of .the statute 
roll, and we shonld’have great diffi¬ 
culty in proving that it had the 
assent of the estates. But it was a 
concession by the king, and the 
king's ordaining power would easily 
cover the making of such a conces¬ 
sion". [MatilancPs Essays, p 32). 

. In fact, the year 1305 was not. for • 
various reasons, much of a year for 
statntes at all on any subject, let 
alone on the challenging of jurors 
by the Crown. The language of the 
Ordinance is general and in no way 
purports to .be dealing specifically 
with the trial of criminals before 
petty -juries after presentation by 
juries. Tbe Ordinance was made in 
answer to a petition by one Simon 
Parker. 

Thu£ with respect to the two 
writers. of the article, what is in 
doubt is not the legality of the 
modern practice of “ stand by for 
the Crown" in criminal trials', but 
tbe legality of the “ statute ” of 1305 
upon, which they rely for the 
illegality of that practice. 

I ant. Sir, Your obedient savant. 
GLAD. DRAPER, 

16 Southover High Street, 

Lewes, 

Sussex. 

November 20. 

From Mr Charles Rogers 
i SSr, _ln_your leader “Nearly ran- 
i dam juries" (November 20) you 
advocate the introduction of a basic 
: literac y mad comprehension test for 
j prospective jurors. The dangers of 
| accepting this seemingly innocuous 
proposal are legion. The baric prin¬ 
ciple behind a jury system is that 
the accused should be judged by a 
randomly' selected panel of jurors 
representing society as a whole. Anv 
limitation of tbe pool from which 
jurors are drawn, whether on the 
btmis of “intelligence ”, race, reli¬ 
gion or political persuasion, makes 
a total mockery of this principle. 

Furthermore, bow would one pre¬ 
vent the reqaired level of attain¬ 
ment to achieve a “ passfrom 
being raised to a level winch would 
effectively restrict toe selection of 
jurors to ooe small elite section of 
society? ■ ... 

Once stseh a proposal is allowed 
to gain respectability, it is only a 
small step‘to introducing inrelli- 
geoce tests for the right to vote, 
and therefore effectively to deny 
-any dsim chat we mav still be able 
to make to being a model of par¬ 
liamentary democracy. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES ROGERS, 

6 Almond Close, 

Gossops Green, 

Crawley, 

West Sussex. 

November 20. 


‘ Panorama 9 in Ulster 

From Mr John Biggs-Davison, MP 
for Eppbtg Forest (Conservative) 
Sir, Mr Peter Taylor (November 21) 
takes pride in Glmmg toe IRA and, 
with some arrogance, compares his 
activities to the regretted meetings 
between Ministers of tie Crown and 
IRA men. A “fourth estate” 
indeed ! 

Teirorisin Bras by publicity and 
languishes with o u t it Those who 
- have made sensational programmes 
but- of toe IRA should indeed set 
(heir house is order. 

•Your obedient servant, 

JOHN BTGGS-DAVISON, 

House of Commons. ■ 
TfOveafeer-21. ; ; 


Professor Blunt and patriotism 


From Professor Eric Burhop, FRS 
Sir. I can only assume that the great 
mass of superficial and uninformed 
comment about Cambridge in the 
1930s that has followed the publica¬ 
tion of The Climate of Treason and 
the trial by press, television and 
radio of .Anthony Blunt muse be 
attributed to toe age and lack of 
historical perspective of the com¬ 
mentators. They have evidently 
neither lived through nor compre¬ 
hended the social pressures of the- 
period. 

Incidentally, as a Cambridge re¬ 
search student of this period, it 
seems strange to me that nobody 
has referred to ine notorious Oxford 
Union resolution, passed with a 
large majority in 1933, “Th8i this 
House will in'no circumstances fight 
for its Kmg and Country Clearly 
our great sister educational institu¬ 
tion was afflicted -with the same 
malaise. 

The great depression of the 1930s 
had eaten deep into the whole social 
fabric. Huge unemployment, mal¬ 
nutrition, the dole, means test, 
hunger marchers—these were the 
realities of the time. Clearly the 
conventional capitalist market 
economy had failed ana it is not 
surprising that the brightest spirits 
io our universities were looking to- 
ivard alternative social systems — 
some towards financial quirks like 
social credit, but many more toward 
Marxist solutions. 

Earnest groups of young students, 
and by'Do means only students of 
economics, were discussing tbe 
labour theory of value, reading the 
elastic works of Marx and Engels 
and their simplified, if superficial, 
popularisations such as John Stra- 
chey's The Coming Struggle /'or 
Power. 

The Oxford Union resolution, 
which caused such shivers to ruo 
down toe spine of the Establish¬ 
ment. was one w-av of warning that 
a society which could not provide a 
minimum of opportunity or subsis¬ 
tence standards for very large num¬ 
bers of its peonle was hardly worth 
defending. Naturally there was 
great interest - in the Soviet Union, 
which was attempting to build a 
society.based on a different, Marxist 
economic system. 

The rise of Nazism was itself a 
. direct result of the obvious insuffi¬ 
ciency and worldwide collapse of 
the market economy. The Dersedi¬ 
tion and exodus from Nazi Germany 
of many of the greatest intellectual 
figures of our time naturally had a 
maximum impact in our universi¬ 
ties. Nazism appeared the most evil 
thing any of us had seen. 

Our own Government, under 
Neville Chamberlain, seemed hell¬ 
bent on appeasing Hitler. The press 
and radio applauded Munich with 
almost toe same unanimity and lack 
of historic analysis as they have 
exercised during the past few days 
in toe Blunt affair. During the 
period between 1935 and August. 
1939, the only force that stood 
staunchly against Nazism, and 
seemed capable of offering effective 
resistance to it and its aims in 
Spain. Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
was the Soviet Union and its Red 
Army. 

This is in no way intended to be 
an apologia for Blunt, Burgess, 
Maclean or anybody else recruited 
into the Soviet espionage system. 
Whatever their motivations, rbeir 
actions, in the long run, have done 
immense harm, induding especially 
harm to the building of detente and 
East-West understanding in the 
postwar' world, which is the essen¬ 
tial basis on which a stable peace 
mu«t ultimately be built. 

Churchill'once said that toe pur- 
pose of going over the past h to 
draw lessons for the future. Once 
again the world is facing a severe 
economic depression. It is pro¬ 
foundly to be hoped that the Gov¬ 
ernment will take note and avoid 


Prayer Book language 

From The Dean of Guildford 
Sir, The Vicar of Ealing says that, 
unless we adopt new liturgies, toe 
Church of England will become a 
“ jewelled corpse ”. Thus the 
motive for liturgical change is fear 
of institutional death. Such fear 
is understandable. For a long time 
now, institutional Christianity in 
this country has been on toe wane, 
church membership has dedined 
(and continues to do so despite 15 
year5 0f experiment with the new 
liturgies), while secular agnosti¬ 
cism continues to flourish, and it 
would be most comforting if we 
could pin the blame for all this 
on toe language we use in church : 
then we could easily reverse the 
process by throwing away toe old 
liturgies and adopting toe new, 
and such a reversal is plainly what 
toe Synod hopes m achieve. 

We could go further and throw 
away other relics of the past— 
choirs, organs and traditional 
church music, thanking God, as the 
Vicar of Ealing did in his speech 
to tbe Synod, that at last we were 
freeing ourselves from “toe cul¬ 
tural esTablishraenr”- 

None of this is new. When toe 
church was in retreat before 
triumphant Islam in toe seventh 
and eighth centuries, as it has re¬ 
cently been in retreat before 
triumphant secularism, the tradi¬ 
tional images of toe church were 
Warned for its plight, and icoao- 
clasm became the order of the 
day. When, in a later age, some 
people- came to believe that toe 
Christian faith was threatened bv 
co rruption within the church itself. 


Enigma keyboard 

From Dr D. W. Babbage 
Sir, Your review of Ralph Bennett’s 
Ultra in the West in The Times 
today (November 19) is illustrated 
by a photograph of the German 
Enigma encoding machine with the 
keyboard in alphabetical order. I 
think this must he the original 
commercial machine from which 
toe wartime version was developed- 
Tbe keyboard on toe latter read: 
QWERT2UIO- 
ASDFGHJK 
PYXCVBNML 
Cryptographers in Hut 6 bad good 
occasion to become familiar with It. 
Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BABBAGE, 

Magdalene College, 

Cambridge* ~ 


economic policies that could gener¬ 
ate toe social divisiveness that vras 
toe real background to toe events 
of toe 1930s. 

Yours See. 

ERIC BURHOP, 

206 Gilbert House, 

Barbican. EC2, 

November 21. 

■From Mr Correlh Barnett 
Sir, With regard to Bhmt, v.e should 
remember that the 1920s and 1930s 
marked a high tide of romantic 
idealism, or high-minded priggish- 
ness, among the public-sch'ool- 
educared British elite. Common- 
room Communism was not the only 
form of mandarin prire-asSery to 
flourish ; there were the League of 

Nations Union, toe Peace Pledge 

Union, the Anglo-German Group and 
the .Anglo-German “ Link". and 
numerous other groups or ad-hoc 
committees devoted to various 
'* good causes There was “ Blooms¬ 
bury”: E. M. Forster as the grand 
guru of intellectual wetness. 

A web of personal relationships 
and - inter-connecting memberships 
linked the different sects into what 
may fairly be described as M the 
Establishment 

Blunt and co, having pushed 
romantic idealism to the point of 
treachery, simply take the cigar as 
the prizest. or most misguided, asses 
of them all- 
Yours sincerely. 

CORRELLI BARNETT, 

Churchill College, 

Cambridge. 

From Mr Xicholas Wafter 
Sir. I wish to protest against toe 
leading article about the case of 
Anthony Blunt (November 22>. Tbe 
"vulnerability of a particular type 
of liberalism to totalitarian ideas” 
which you criticize is best explained 
not by toe tendency to reject 
“ absolute standards " in general bur 
by the attempt to replace one set 
of absolute standards by another. 

The intellectuals who became 
traitors turned from old-fashioned 
patriotism to newfangled Marxism, 
from philosophical idealism to 
dialectical materialism, from follow¬ 
ing one class or country to follow¬ 
ing another. Those who preserved 
the liberal and libertarian princi¬ 
ples of G. E. Moore and Bertrand 
Russell, Lytton Strachey and E. M. 
Forster, were tempted neither by 
Fascism nor by Communism and be¬ 
trayed neither their country nor 
their friends. 

And what has homosexuality to 
do with toe case? It would be just 
as relevant to point out that 
Anthony Blunt is the son of a 
Church of England priest! 
NICHOLAS WALTER, 

The Rationalist Press Association, 
Ltd, 

88 Islington Eight Street, Nl- 

From Professor Kenneth Kirkwood 
Sir, Michael Howard is surely 
wrong in saying toar the aspects 
of the Blunt affair which he empha¬ 
sises “ have hitherto been over¬ 
looked Few countries can have 
been so saturated with spy stories, 
true and fictional, during the past 
Few decades. Knowledge of “ double 
agents” and their devious ways is 
widespread in junior schools as well 
as All Souls. 

_ More important, and more ques¬ 
tionable. is Professor Howard’s 
assumption about the location and 
perception of the “national in¬ 
terest ”. Tt might well have been 
in evervone’s best interest in this, 
as in other matters of state,' tn have 
had things deair with clearly and 
noenly in 1964. 

Yours truly, 

KENNETH KIRKWOOD, 

St Antony’s College, 

Oxford. 


once again the traditional images 
were blamed; Cromwell and his 
Puritans proceeded to break as 
much stained glass and smash as 
many _ medieval statues as they 
fouJd in the pious conviction that, 
if they severed all connections with 
“ toe cultural establishment ” of the 
day. the kingdom of God would not 
he long in coming. 

Unfortunately, they were wrong: 
after a neriod of ferocious icono- 
el asm all that came was a violent 
reaction against toe Puritans and 
all that they stood for. by which 
time the church in this country had 
been greatly impoverished. 

It would be easy to suggest that 
the misrakabe reoeatedly made by 
iconoclasts, -who blame toe images 
they inherit for the woes they en¬ 
counter, has been to forget that 
bad workmen blame their tools; 
but I don’t think that my fellow 
clergy are bad workmen. Their 
mistake lies deeper: it is a failure 
to understand that the role of the 
{treat verbal, visual, and musical 
images used in worship is to trans¬ 
form the ordinarv into a revelation 
of toe super-ordfoarv; and this is 
what Christian worship, faith* and 
life are all about. 

The language of the new liturgies 
does the reverse, transforming toe 
divine into the ordinary and reduc¬ 
ing toe vision of toe city of God 
to the likeness of a landscape in 
$if>urbia. 

Yours sincerely, 

TONY BRIDGE, 

The Deanery. 

1 Cathedra] Close, 

Guildford. 

November 19. 


Mountbatten statue 

From Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. M. 
Walton. RAMC ( retired! 

Sir, If we are to have an equestrian 
statue of Earl Mountoatten, please 
may he be mounted on a really 
handsome horse? Earl Haig is 
shown mounted on an animal which 
resembles toe worst type of Vic¬ 
torian rocking horse. He was a 
fine judge of a horse, being a 
cavalry officer id die old school. 

Those of ns who knew and loved 
toe British and Indian' Cavalry 
horses avert our eyes in shame 
every time we pass Earl Haig’s 
statue in Whitehall. This time, 
please may we employ a sculptor 
who knows something about 
horses? 

Yours faithfully, 

H. C, M. WALTON. 

346 Woodstock Road, 

Oxford. •• 


Level of academic - . 
standards 

From Mr Philip F. Sind 
Sir, In his letter about increasing, 
fees to overseas students (Novem¬ 
ber 20) Dr Half Dahrendorf wires 
that tire effect of the Government's r_ 
policy “is one of toe destruction- 
of excellence and toe severing of 
international ties May I broaden 
the discussion on toe effects upon 
higher education of toe public . 
expenditure cuts, to emphasiie toe 
importance of ensuring that, what¬ 
ever other consequence? and after- 
math of the cuts may be. nothing if 
allowed to be done to destroy 
excellence. 

The remarkable expansion of 
higher education in the 1960s. of 
which Robbins was perhaps both 
effect and cause, coincided with a 
violently strong ware of egalitarian¬ 
ism throughout society which was 
no doubt appropriate both to the 
decade in general and to Britain ? 
educational needs in particular. It 
is not difficult to perceive the 
advantages of this during those 
early heady years of growth, but in 
these austere and slimmer times it 
ivouhl he foolish beyond all political - 
acceptability for tbe slimming, 
retrenchment process to be equally 
egalitarian. This is not intended to 
be a justification for toe philosophy 
of elitism, but a plea for sheer 
common sense—thar, if you have to 
discard, it is toe lower cards you 
discard first. 

We have in Britain some marvel¬ 
lous universities marvel: wonder¬ 
ful example of ( quality)’’—the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary). Is to:? 
Conservative Government, which 
claims to be in favour of market 
forces and therefore surelv of toe 
survival of toe best in fair com¬ 
petition, going to destroy, or at be^t 
to emasculate, some of our finest 
institutions by sustaining rhe same 
egalitarianism in its retrenchment 
polities ? The time has come to be 
carefully and purposefully ^elective, 
at our universities and polytechnics . 
and for those who teach, research 
and study there. 

This is an issue which must be 
faced now at every level, political 
and social, and it is no: yet being 
discussed as openly and earnestly • 
as it deserves. We shall suffer the 
worst of all worlds in hiyher educa- ; 
tion if we (a) retrench, (b) unselec- 
tively, and (c) without the fim 
resolve to maintain “ excellence ” . 
wherever it may be. 

Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP F. NIND. 

Director. 

Foundation for Management 
Education. 

Management House. 

Parker Street, WC2. 

November 21. 


Cheaper rail travel 

From the Reverend T. G. Comber 
Sir, With the rise in rail fares novr 
official and the reminder that they 
are already very high when com¬ 
pared with journeys by coach, and 
even private car. when more than 
one passenger is concerned, may I 
suggest that toe British Railway 
Board do a deal with the British 
public. Ihe Senior Citizen’s Rail 
Card, costing £7. is an obvious suc¬ 
cess from the Board's paint of view, 
in extra revenue earned, as well as 
from that of toe one million holders. 

Could not toe Board offer exactly 
toe same 50 per cent concession on 
all journeys to all citizens for a £30 
Rail Card, with one considerable 
restriction, to safeguard against 
loss on commuter revenue and the 
over filling of trains, that travel be 
not allowed before 9 am. 

It would not be everyone’s cup of 
tea, but there are many people who 
travel occasionally and would do so 
more frequently were it not for the 
formidable fares. 

And, if space permits, may I add 
that if rhe Board shrinks from such 
a venture of faith, would toey 
remember that railways are justified 
by rhe use that is made of them, 
rather than the revenue they earn. 
And, after all. at todays rates, half 
a fare is still Quite a lot of money to 
add to the £30 that would already, 
be in their pockets. 

Yours sincerely. 

TOM COMBER. 

32 Alexandra Road, 

Oxford. 

November IS- 


The meaning of inflation 

From Mr Bernard Gibbs 
Sir, How do you or Sir Geoffrey 
Howe or anyone else concerned to 
explain toe truth of the matter, 
expect to persuade people that i£ 
is a lunacy to tty to keep dovm 
inflation by keeping down prices, 
when everyone endlessly uses rhe 
word “ inflation ” to mean “ rising 
prices ” ? 

Inflation means pumping air or 
gas into. say. a balloon or tyre, or 
money into an economic system, in 
order to distend it. In the economic 
sense it always implies “too much 
money ”—something which will 
ultimately cause rising prices; but _ 
the cause is nor the same as toe 
thing caused. 

Yours faithfullv. 

BERNARD GIBBS, 

The Garden House, 

FiLkins Hal], 

Filldns, 

Lechlade. 

Gloucestershire. 

November 18. 


The last goodbye 

From Mr H. F. Macdonald 

Sir. I am not sure that I can hslp 
Mr Brian C. Lowe (November 17) 
to a formula which would assure hri 
friends on the last Christmas card 
he sends them of his undying affec¬ 
tion (or them, unless semper idem 
after his signature wiH serve. 

But I should like to remind him 
that many charities which supply 
Christmas cards are going to suffer 
a loss of income when people are 
deterred by the high cost of postage 
from buying their cards. I hope 
that those who follow Mr Lowe’s 
example will also follow mine by 
giving a compensatory annual dona¬ 
tion to toe charity from which they 
used to buy cards. 

Yours faithfully. 

H. F. MACDONALD, 

17 Dreghom Loan, 

Edinburgh 13. 
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COURT 

CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
November 22: His Excellency 
Monsieur Abdeikrim Beumaiunoud 
was received in audience by The 
Queen and presented the 
Letters of Recall of his predeces¬ 
sor and his own Letters of 
creccnce as Amoassaoor Exhu- 
crdlnary and Plenipotentiary from 
the Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Algeria to the Court 
j: St James's. 

His Excellency was accompanied 
hy the following members of the 
Embassy, who had the honour of 
being presented to Her Majesty : 
Monsieur Mouloud Ali-Rhodja 
(Caunsellur) and Monsieur 
Mohammed Azzeddiae Azzouz 
(Minister Plenipotentiary). 

- Madame Benmaiunoud bad die 
honour of being received by The 
Queen- 

Sir Michael Palliser (Permanent 
Ur.der-Secrctary of State for 
foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs), who had the honour of 
being received by Her Majesty, 
was present and the Gentlemen of 
the Household in Waiting were in 
attendance. 

His Excellency Mr Francis 
Bug:>tu was received in audience 
by The Queen upon his appoint¬ 
ment as High Commissioner for 
The Solomon Islands in London 
v.-hen Her Majesty Invested him 
with the Insignia of a Com¬ 
mander of the Civil Division of 
rim Order nf the British Empire, 
being received by The Queen. 

Mrs Bugotu had the honour of 
baing received bv The Queen. 

Mr P. R. H. Wright was 
received in audience by The 
Queen and kissed hands upon his 
appointment as Her Majesty’s 


Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Damascus. 

Mrs Wright bad the honour Of 
being received by The Queen. 

The Queen and The Duke of 
Edinburgh held an evening recep¬ 
tion at Buckingham Palace for the 
Diplomatic Corps at which Queen 
Elizabeth The Queen Mother, The 
Prince of Wales and The princess 
Anne, Mrs Mark Phillips, were 
present. , . 

The String Orchestra of the 
Welsh Guards played selections of 
music during the evening. 

Her Majesty's Body Guard of 
the Honourable Corps of 
Gentiemen-at-Anns, The Queen s 
Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard and a dismounted detach¬ 
ment of the Household Cavalry 
were on duty. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. Presi¬ 
dent, the National Federation of 
Housing Associations, this after¬ 
noon ooened an extension to the 
Hostel at Cecil Court, Eaton Rise, 
Ealing, WS, and was received by 
the Mayor of Ealing (Councillor 
G. Hughes). 

Mr Richard Davies was in 
attendance. 

The Princess Anne, Mrs Mark 
Phillips. Colonel-in-Chief. the 
14th/20th King’s Hussars, this 
afternoon at Buckingham Palace 
received Lieutenanr-Colouel D. L. 
de Bfiaujeu upon his taking over 
of command. 

KENSINGTON PALACE 

November 22: The Princess 
Margaret, Countess of Snowdon, 
Colonel-in-Chief. The Royal High¬ 
land Fusiliers (Princess Margaret's 
Own Glasgow and Ayrshire Regi¬ 
ment) was present today at a 
luncheon given by the Officers of 
the Regiment at Cla ridge’s hotel. 

The Lady Anne Tennant and 
Major The Lord Napier and 
Ettrick were In attendance. 


Forth coming 


marriages 


Mr R.-ML Haslam 
and. Miss C. S. Dom ed Son lb 
The engagement is announced 
between "Richard, younger son of 
the late Mr and Mrs C. H. C. 
Haslam, of The Old Rectory. Much 
Had ham, and Charlotte, daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Commander 
T. M. Dorrien Smith, of Tresco 
Abbey, Isles of Sdliy, and Lady 
O’Hagan, of Sutton Court. Stowey, 
nr Pensford. Somerset. 


Mr A- J. Chisholm 
and Miss K, Armstrong 

The engagement is announced 
between Andrew, elder son of Mr 
and Mrs A. J. Chisholm, of North- 
wood, Middlesex, and Karen, elder 
daughter of Mr B. Armstrong and 
Mrs A. Downie, of Perth, Western 
Australia. 

29, at 11 am. 


Mr J. E. Ede 
and Miss S. A. Wilson 
The engagement is announced 
between James Edward, son of 
Mr and Mrs Charles Ede, of Hol- 
lingron, Newbury, and Sarah Ann, 
elder daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs lan Wilson, of King's Som- 
borne, Hampshire. 


YORK HOUSE 
ST JAMES'S PALACE 
November 22: The Duchess of 
Kent was represented by Mrs John 
Cowen at the Memorial Service 
for Mrs Patricia Fay which was 
held ar Holy Trinity Church, 
Brompton Road, today. 


The Earl of Longford will open 
tiie Brighton Antiquarian Book 
Fair at the Metropole Hotel, 
Brighton, on Thursday, November 


Memorial service 


The Earl of Albemarle 
A memorial service for the Earl 
of Albemarle was held at St Mar¬ 
garet's, Westminster, yesterday. 
Canon John Baker officiated, 
assisted by Canon George Taylor, 
who led the prayers. Lord Carring¬ 
ton read the lesson. Among those 
present were : 

tv- Counirss of Albemarle, i widow i. 


Lituicnant-Comir.Andor the Han waiter 
and Mrs Kernel i son and da light or-ln- 
jv iv i . *!»■ liavtd and Lady Cedi la 

VcKrnna. Proiesor M. M. and Lady 
■JTTUhM pnun and Major Sir How 
jii Lady Anne-Loixlsp Hamllion- 


.Vnne-Loixlsr 


sewing Uie Angla-KMhertands Society). 
Lord Dramakbyn. lore Inglewood. Lady 
MonX Bnwion. Lard and Lady Ha Han- 
trae. Lora Matitsionc. Lard tfasonns. 
Lord Derwent. Ladv LvclL Lord Ash. 
combe. Lady Rachel Pom. Lady Joan 
Calm-. Lady Silvia Combe. Lady Bony 
Gjnwnqhc Lady LlLznbelli BawM. Lady 
Mara Findlay, tho Han Mrs Stephen 
Hastings. the Hon Gerard and Mrs 
Nod. the Hon Lady Mosley, the Han 
David Ersklne (also representing 
Suffolk County Council ■. 

Lieulcnani-Coionei the Hon Noel 
and Mrs BUoh. Henrietta. Lady Green- 
well. Sir George and Lady Labouchvc. 
Lady strong. Sir Charles and Lady 
Mait-Radctyffe. Lady i Alec ■ Valentine. 
Lady FeUdon. MalorCeneral Sir Dlgby 
Raobam iproaideiH. 3rd Guards CluEi. 
Sir Gilbert Longden. Sir PhlUp de 
Zuluota. Sir Seymour Eowion. Ladv 


Dau-ymple scni-ln-law- and daugh¬ 
ters-. tiie Earl or Albemarle. Mrs John 
YillJer*. Mrs Christopher Amandcr. 
Mr- Sophie Wilson, the Han Mrs Eliza¬ 
beth VlUcrs. Mr and Mrs Desmond 


• .orcoran. Mr (Jrtsulan Kcppel. Mr Colin 
Regpcl. Mr and Mrs Basil Po&un and 
Mr Ale-under Posur. larandcblldron ■; 

Tr Daniel Vllilers. Mr Charles Wljleri. 

-Us Charlotte Vdllers. Miss Sibylla 
'.orcoran. Alexander Corcoran ana 
Ho-'e Corcoran i great-grandchIIdron': 
LSOV ElLabcih Maumon • staleri, Sir 


TVriiiMI and Lady Malhcaon, Malor 
ar. i die Hen Mrs Fergus Malheson, 
•he Carl or Kennel. Lady Anne Fiunmt, 
t£,-ty Li-ogc'-Baarkc. the Hon Mrs 
Cl-r,:;. Miss Isabel Malheson ar Msihe- 


mmi ..tr Charles Weld-Forester. Mrs 
Kd-vnrd Loyd. Mrs Patrick Ports, Mrs 
Jarqueiine o.iridt. Miss Sarah Darifti. 


Mrs Lnc Thompson. Mr ana Mrs 
'.irh.iel Kenpei. Miss Joan Hamilton, 
•laior Christopher Bonn. Mrs Michael 
Horn. Mr« E. J. Gamier. Captain and 
Mrs John Gamier. Mrs William 


Zuluota. Sir Seymour E9Brian. Lady 
(Dinalei Foot. Cantab) C. B. H. and 
Lady Anne Wok n-Walker. Mr David 
Colville. Mrs J. Schrelber. Mrs p. 
Hoidsworih- Hunt. Mr Tiro othy Cotman 
■ Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk, also 
representing Carnegie UK Trim i with 
Mr Geoffrey Lord (secretary of 
the trust ■. Mr and Mrs. Richard 
Baker WUbraham. Captain Anthony 
Lord-h 11 lips. Mr K. P. Groom- 
Johnson ■ Queen's Wntmlnsler 
and Ovtl Sendee Rifles Retired Mem¬ 
bers" Association t with Mr H. V. 
Stokes and Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs 
F. L. Knight; Mrs C. V. Monlagu- 
PollocV. Mrs V. Huntoke, M 
Humphrey Brooke. Mr George Asilc 
Mrs Martin McLaren. Captain Jamie 
Vyvyan i J4h i Volunteer' Battalion. 
Tho Royal Green Jackets'. Miss Anne 
Slenlcrt-Kroese. Mr Irvine Watson 
(British Council!. Major J. P. Warren 


Mrs John 'iamlrr. Mrs William 
iiarnler. Mr Richard Gamier, captain 
Jj. Loane-Bourko. Mrs Charles Hutton- 
IWTH 

Tii- Ne'imriands Ambassador, the Duk? 
r.nd Duchess of Richmond and Gordon, 
the Marquess of Lothian, couniess St 
.'..-iwvn. tin- Lori of Slradbroke, Earl 
Waidcgravc. ibe Earl or Shannon. 


trepresenilng the Ueutmani-Cdtonel 

8 5 m raj tiding The Scots Guards). Mrs 
wiry Harm 'National Federation of 


Women's Insutixesi 


Thanksgiving service 


itaiacaravc. me Earl or Shannon. 
Couniess MUwililam. the Earl of Cork 


•mil Otrr-ry (lie Earl or Ef ring ham. 
Lady Mitnael Fiualan Howard. Viv- 
• cunl Hood. Viscount EccJes. Viscount 


•cum Ho,Jd - Viscount Cedes. Vlscoont 
P.Mdqcina'*. Adeline. Ladv Ampthlll. 
Laly carrinnlon. Lady Nunent. Lord 
Lady Somers. Lord, CUflord, of 
CLudlcIgh. Lo-d Kill earn. Lord Sandys. 
Barones* KHloi at Harwood. Lord 

Licuham. Lord Twcodsmulr (also repre- 


A service of thaoksgiviog was 
held at Sc Martin-in-the-Fields. 
London, yesterday, to mark the 
jubilee of the Society of Company 
and Commercial Accountants. The 
Rev Austen Williams, vicar, offi¬ 
ciated. and an address was given 
by the Rev Anthony Winter, of 
St Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, City 
of London. 


Latest appointments 

Latest appointments include: 

Sir Lawrence Airey. aged 53, 
Second Permanent Secretary (Dom¬ 
estic Economy) at the Treasury, 
to be chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue from January 1 
in succession to Sir William Me. 
Mr Harold Macmillan, OH, to be 
president of the Britisb Founda¬ 
tion for Age Research, 

Surgeon Commodore J. Keeling 
to be promoted Surgeon Rear- 
Admiral on April 28 and to be 
Director. Medical Policy ‘and Plans 
from July- 

The following to be members of 
the Independent Broadcasting 
Authority’s advisory committee for 
independent local radio in the 
Tees area. 


Latest wills 


Latest estates include (net, before 
tax paid, tax not disclosed) ; 
Atkinson, Mrs Kathleen Mary 
Tyrer. of Great She) ford, formerly 
professor of ancient history. 
Queen's University, Belfast 

£202,959 

Eirtchneil, Lady, of Roe hare pton, 
widow of Sir Cyril Btrtchneil 

£235,989 

Carew-Kunt, Rear-Admiral Geof¬ 
frey Harry, of Abbotts Worthy, 


Winchester .£279,666 

Chennelis, Mr George Edward 
Victor, of Berkbamsted £175,120 
Garrett, Mr Alfred Thomas, of 
Hinwick. Bedfordshire, and of 
Bozeat, Northamptonshire, master 

butcher .£525,0*7 

Haynes, Mr Peter Ralph, of 
Astatead, Surrey, intestate £155,457 
Holbrook, Sir Claude Vivian, of 
Petersfield, Hampshire, Deputy 
Lieutenant, -of Warwickshire, • 
1931 to 1967 . £219,654 



Birthdays today 
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Qh^iangrann 


Your choice ot > m ■/ 1 
stationery is an '•*— 

expression ot your taste. 
Choose ir as carefully as you 
choose your address. 

Choose from the beautiful 
rar.gr ubtainabledirect 
trurh Christian Brann. 

Six luxurious water-marked 
rjgiatJ papers in idlum 
anibcr.hign v.hiic.skv Hue. 
gay nr |ade: with embossed 
type ina range of sn les, 
ci >i'.>urs and semngs.Three 
papcrsHcs-with matching 
en’. eIopes.cjnn.nuarion 
sheas and convmondcnce 
cards.l'lussdf-.idnesiicn.imc 
and address Jabds.Prunipt 
ddivcrvof any quantity, tied 
'a ith silk nhbnn in J gold- 
blocked box. 

tree sum pics, colour a 
broch ure and full detarky 
■gladly senton request 

Xfaicnny Saw, 

Dept. TTA, Christian Bonn Ltd.. 
Freepost. Cnnxcsui, Gim. GL710 R. 

P!eJ>e send me free samples 
and dt-ta Js«'f 'our personal 
saiioncry entirely without 
obligation. (No sump needed) 
Name_ 
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Quazi v Quasi 

Before Lord Diplock. Viscount 
DUhorne, Lord Salman, Lord 
Fraser of Tellybel ton and Lord 
Scarmau 

A divorce by talaq, a form of 
classic religious Muslim divorce 
obtainable tn Pakistan at the will 
of the husband alone and. Taking 
effect under the law of Pakistan 
90 days thereafter, was recognized 
as valid under section 2 of the 
Recognition, of Divorces and Legal 
Separations Act, 1971—the Recog¬ 
nition Act—because it was ob¬ 
tained by “ other proceedings ” 
within the phrase “ Judicial or 
other proceedings ” in the section. 

The House of Lords allowed an 
appeal by Mohammed Ameerudin 
Quazi from die Court of Appeal 
(Lord Justice Orr, Lord Justice 
Onnrod and Lord Justice Browne) 
1 11979] 3 WLR 402) which had 
allowed an appeal by his wife, 
Bilqnis Jehan Begum Quazi, from 
the gram by Mr Justice Wood to 
the husband or declarations chat 
the marriage, which rook place in 
India In 1963, had been dissolved 
cither in Bangkok on March 22, 
1968. or alternatively in Karachi 
by mlaq In July. 1974. The Court 
of Appeal held that the words 
“ judicial or other proceedings *’ 
in section 2 excluded from recog- 
nttiua by the courts of this coun¬ 
try a foreign decree which, al¬ 
though recognized in the foreign 
coantry. depended for its legal 
efficacy solely on the act or acts 
of the parties to the marriage or 
one of them. 

Section 2 of the 1971 Act pro¬ 
vides : '* Sections 3 to 3 of this 
Act shah have effect ... as 
respects the recognition in Great 
Britain or the validity of ova^eas 
divorces and legal separations . . . 
which—(a) have been obtained by 
means of Judicial or other pro¬ 
ceedings in any country outside 
the British Isles; and (b) are 
effective under the law of that 
coantry Section 3 provides : 
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to support seafarers and their dependants 


Fund for Sailors 


] Ch-^ium Street, London SWIX 8 NF. 

THE FUND FOR CHARITIES TH AT SUPPORT 
SEAFARERS IN NEED A THEIR FAMEUE5 


Last year, KGFS distributed almost £500,000 to 
speriafi.il Charities supporting seafarers (che Royal 
Navy, the Royal Marines, the Merchant seamen, 
the Fishermen) who are in need, together with their 
children, their famines and dependants. 

To allow for inflation, we need to provide much- 
more this year. 

Usually, these brave seamen are tn difficulties 
through no fault of their own. Death, disablement. 
age, chronic illness... all take their solT. We most 
not let them and their dependants down. Please 
help King George's Fund for Sailors to go on 
helping—withy our donations, covenants, lessees. 


SL -•O. 
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Mr A. J. FtoUnson 
and Mus A. E. Holland 
The engagement Is announced 
between Alaaair John, younger 
son of V, M. FloUnson. and 
the late Mr M. E. Fintiuson^ of 
Bray field House, Olney, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and Anne Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Mr and Mrs 
N. s7 Holland, of Cowden, Kent. 


Mrs Frank Hogg, of Well House, 
Doxurington, Morrtou-Xn-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, and _ Judith' WH- 
MH, of 16. BeDevue Road, London, 
SW17, only daughter of the law 
Major and Mrs Francis Gawine 
HmnHton, of MonteftfL 


Surgeon Lieutenant S. D. Glover, 
RN, and MQs%. J. Petrie 
The engagement is aunonneed be¬ 
tween Simon, eldest son of Dr 
and Mrs A.. Glover,, of Hazelmere. 
Shipley, West Yorkshire, and 
Jane, younger daughter of Mrs 
C. Petrie and the late Mr J. Petrie, 
of Go rebridge, MicUothfan. 


IVfr M. R. Sen£ 

and Miss A. j. Marshall 

The engagemocEt is .'mmomiced 
between Martyn Russell, elder son 
of Mr and Mrs B. W. Send, Of 
Wandsworth, London, and Anna 
Josephine, daughter Mri and 
Mrs R... C.. F. Marshall, - of 
Lanteglos-by-Fowey, Cornwall. 


Me J. de Grave 
and Miss P. J. Hammond-Fitt 
The engagement is announced 
between John, elder son of Mr 
and Mrs J. R. de Grave, of Chlg- 
well, and Penelope Jayne, younger 
daughter of Mr and Mrs A. R. 
Hammond-Fin, of the Isle of Man. 


Mr P. N. Hall 
and Miss 5. E. Symington 
The engagement is announced 
between Paul, youngest son of Dr 
and Mrs R. Noel Hall, -of-Park 
Farm Bouse, Upper Sariestooe, 
Northampton, and Susan Eliza¬ 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Ian Symington, of Quinta de 
Real, Masoslnhos, Oporto, Por¬ 
tugal. 


M J.-L, VUmoatir ' 
and Mi« C Rhu-kaf 


The - engagement Is announced 
between. Jean 7 lnc, elder son of 
M and: Mme Ftanfois VHmomh, 
of Cretrtzwald, France,- and 
'Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 
and lbs Brian Blacks', of-Coid- 
hayesi Uss, Hampshire. 


Mr G. Homewood 
and Miss C. Heaney ■ 

The engagement is announced 
between Geoffrey, eldest son ot 
Mr and Mrs Jcrfm Homewood, of 
Peach Croft Farm, Radley, Abing¬ 
don, Oxfordshire, and Carolyn, 
only daughter of Mr and Mrs 

George Heaney, of Newton 

Mearns, Glasgow. 


Mr D. G. IValdnam 
and ftfrs G. J. Gnest 
The .engagement is announced 
berareen Derek Waldman and 
Gail Guest, both, of London. 


Mr N. J. Hylne 

and Mrs J. 8 . C. _ Wilson 

The engagement is announced 

between Nigel, son of the late 

Major Harold James Mylne and 


Dr ft IL WflUcohAe 
and nfflss A. *L Wfllfams 

The engagement Is announced. be¬ 
tween Peter Richard, son of Mr 
and Mrr Philip Wjtilcombe. of 
Heath, Cardiff, and AUeon Mary, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Hubert 
WfiSams, of A1 verstoke, Hamp¬ 
shire. 


. Marriages - : 

Mr. .Ci- G.'-StadnforQi . j* 

and Miss J. 'S< Abel Smith ; « ' . 
The Dnchess jrf -ffloncester ana. 
Princess Michael /Of : Kent aoended 
a’reception at Stf fames’* ?Palsce 
hdd after the marriage of . Mr: 
Christophjer Graham Stainforth, ■ 
son of Mhjor-Geoerd and M» 
Charles Staijtforth, of Powderham 
'House, Dippeitiiall. Farnham, Snr^ 
rev, and mss Joliet Sarah Abel 
Smith, daughter of aSIt Alexander 
and Lady-Abel Smith, of Qoexting- 
tOOL': Old . Pecwcy, Orencester, 
Gloucestershire^ Which took place 
. in the .Queen's Chapel, St Jmaea's, 
yesterday. Canon James . Mansel 
offickdsed, .assisted by Canon 

Anthony Caesar aw* the . Rev 
Robert Hughes- - . • 

The bride;' who was given U» 
-marriage by her. father, .was 
- attended by. Tara and Luke 
Tioagias-Hoinc, • Sophie - Tfrytue, ; 
.’Nicola Shield, Creherine Ftter ' 
Gerald end .Natasha .Howard. Mr 
John Dear was best mad. ■ . . . 

The . temeymoou w£Q be. Spent 
in the West Indies."; ~ j 

Surgeon' Commander (D) B. Cliff i 
and:Mrs E. Phillips - 
The marriage wok place quietly 
on Saturday, August 4 , at 5t 
Andrew’s parish church, Alddng- 
taw, Suffolk, between Surgeon 
Commander (D) Brian Cliff, - of 
Soathwold, Suffolk^ . and Mrs 
Elizabeth Phillips, of' Hartlebury, 

Worcestershire-' 

Major B. H. P. Heaton 

and Mrs J. F. A. Lynch 

The marriage took, place quietly 

in London on November 22, 1979,. 
between Major BasB Heaton, Of 
Ritual. Mold, Clwyd, and Mrs 
JesEa&t Lynch, of 1 WfrNBsham i 
Courts WfanBe*am, Surrey. • .- . 


MRP- 


Serriees to housing 


■ Mr PercivaJ Laotrence Leigh-r. his conriderable organizarion: 

Breese. CBE, who died • on. . powers .-and a warm at * -* 

November IS, was a-.leading:. sympatheDc nature, made h , j ^ f i 
authority ’' on -1 housing, associar services . and advice, in co X 1 1* 1 1 


November is, was a-.ieHu»n& wwieut saws, uiauc u , 

authority ..on 1 housing, associar service; apd : advice, in co S 1 { J 

riods and Bousing management, siderable demand, both befwy 1 
sHUs whichJbe'developedintbe and after bis. retirement 
-.course bfcover^Oyears. m secret ,19g-. , ,_L, .. . , it 

tarv to the- Guinnestf- Housing.. - He- served ore- the Centr t , \ IT 

Trust, fte was 82: • - • :'.Y» --tr- - Housing Advisory Commirree r - fl? f ~ 1 

"Horn -• in - 'lSST* : satf.; a£ : the Mmistry- of Health fro * 

Frederick -Breese, was^edu-' - 19MC0L was chairman -of tl ■ 

cated. at St Oleve’s, in South- National Federatum ef Housu * t 

warlt - and later.' at vUeeds Societies (1947-60) and pre: < % i 

Grammar ScBool befcwt'^llist- dent (1959-60) of "the Institu ' ■ i 

rn thg Grgoo HoWgrd5:agd ’ of Housing Manages- His i . r - s 

seeing service.' overscas-^Some tere&t in. good pla nnin g w ; * 


U 


1 Afli 




secretary tp.the ; Chadacre agri- - He was made CBE in 1966. 


to. appointment as secretary 


In retirement Leigh-Bree 
ve time to the' Surrey a 


housing . assodatjem vrluobe dfl* .Eroni 1951 to 1963 he was . 
vekypmenr Leigh-Breese was ro for she. County of Loudon. I 
make Bis .life’s wockr His expert- leaves a widow; Mary, and t* 
.ence in .this.' post,/ helped by daughters and a son- , 


m&H. STOUGHTON 


Today's engagements 

The Queen, the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. the Prince of Wales, 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, Princess Alice Duchess 
of Gloucester and the Duke of 
Kent attend service of dedica¬ 
tion to commemorate great 
soldiers of the 5econd World 
War. St Paul's Cathedral, 11.25. 

The Prince of Wales opens Mari¬ 
time Museum rescue coordina¬ 
tion centre, Langdon Battery, 
Dover, 3.45. 

Exhibitions : . Peter X a I k h o 1, 
Annely Juda gallery, 11 -Totten¬ 
ham Mews, Camden, 10-6, final 
- day; children’s art. landscapes 
of Lincolnshire and Humberside, 
arts centre. Kingston-upon-HnlL 

Painting , weekend, life and por¬ 
trait, Brant Broughton House, 
Lincoln. 

Lecture : Venice, art and music, 
by Elizabeth Gordon, Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, Truro, 
7.30. 

Bengali poetry,' by Kecaid Kushari 
. Dyson,- Whitechapel arc gallery, ■ 
Whitediapel High.Street, 1.15. 

Record redial, times oE “ Fal- 
staff ”, Brent Town Hall, 
Wembley. 7.30. . . 

Memorial services: Sir Frank 
Fraser-Darling. St Cuthhert's 
parish church, Edinburgh, 2.30 ; 
Mr J. Musgrove, St Margaret’s, 
Westminster, noon. 


Luncheons 


Distinguished (Company Luncheon 
Princess Michael of Kent was the 
gnest of honour at the Disting¬ 
uished Company Luncheon, in aid 
of the British Foundation for Age 
Research, held at the Royal 
Garden Hotel yesterday. Mr 
Norman Collings. chairman of the 
foundation, was host and P rince ss 
Helena Moutaflan was chairman 
of the luncheon committee- Lord 
HHl of Luton and Dame Josephine 
Barnes were the speakers. Among 


given' by the Monarchist League 
yesterday evening at the Royal 
Over-Seas League. The hosts were 
Mr Brian CrQK&fl, the Hon James 
Tennant and Mr. Michael Wynne - 
Parker, who represented the 
efaanedtar and grand council. 



-xhi /Tallow- 

tSr»«?? 
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Air League 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Denis 
Smallwood was. host at a reception 

? iven on' Wednesday, November 
1, at the Apothecaries' Hall to 
maiic the seventieth anniversary 
of the founding of i be Air League- 
Guests attending from all sections 
of the' aviation community in¬ 


cluded. Admiral-Sir Henry Leach, 
First Sea Lord, and Air Chief 


Pavlovs’ Company- 
The ' Pa vims’ Company held a 
livery dinner, in Plaistkers 1 Hall 
yesterday. The speakers. were Mr 
J. M. Bore, Jfndge Leonard,-Com¬ 
mon Serjeant, and Sir Graham 
Rowlandson, Master. Among those 
present: were 

Lord Hayter. Lard Parana". Lord-Lloyd 
or K i'iwrtn. «c. s3r wmiain Harris 
and Master* and Clarks ot <ho 
pulsurw, cantuta’s-. and Chartared 
Survcyar*' ^ompsnlaa. ; • . . 


Marshal -Sir Michael Beetham, 
Chief of Air Staff. 


HM Government • 

Lord Carrington, Secretary of 
State' for Foreign and Common-, 
wealth" Affairs, was host yesterday 
at a' luncheon held at 1 Carlton 
Gardens in honour af Mr Abdul- 
Aziz Abdul Ghani, Prime Minister 
of the Yemen Arab RepoMic; 


Society of Company 
and Commercial Accountants 
Mr Michael Marshal). Partiamen¬ 
ta rv Under-Secretary of State, De¬ 
partment of industry, was the 
guest speaker at a private Ion-' 
cheon given yesterday at tbe 
Dyers' Hall. Dowgate Hill, Lon¬ 
don, EC4, by the President of the 
Soaety of Company and Commer- 
cuil Accountants. Mr J. K. Poole. 
Other guests were : 

.Mr C. W. Akers. Mr J. Anlbonv. Mr 
B. Barker. Mr S. Banker. Mr 1. Couiu. 
Mr A. Creed. Mr F. H. Cracker, Mr 
A. C. Hancns. Mr K. Mounteln. Mr 
A. G. Smith. Mr C. M. K. Ttjrtor 
and Mr M. J. Tomlins, Representing 


Musicians Benevolent Fund 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayor¬ 
ess, accompanied-by the Sheriffs 
and their ladles, were present at 
a reception given by the Musicians 
Benevolent Fund at tbe Mansion 
House last night to mark the Fes-' 
rival of St Cecilia. The guests were 
received by Sir Thomas Arm¬ 
strong (chairman of the fund) and 
Lady Armstrong and Mr Philip 
Crammer (vice-chairman) and Mrs 
Cranmer. Mr Joseph Cooper pro¬ 
posed the health of the fund. A 
programme of music was given by 
the St Cedffia Wind Ensemble led 
by Miss Janet CraxtOn. Among 
others present were; 

Ttw Master of, iha Musician* 1 Company 
and Mr* crawdson. Sir Robcn and Lady 
Armstrong: Sir Anthony and Lady 
Lowla; Dame Em Tunusv Mr* Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. Dr and Mr* Enuut 
W'arSurtou. Mr Gerald MacDonald, and 
Mr and Mrs Robert Ptnnmby. 


Gardeners* Company ^ 

The Gardeners’ Company - held a. 
court meeting at Carpemens’ Hall 
yesterday evening. Ac a dinner 
held afterwards die speakers were 
the Garter Kina of Arms, the 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury School 
and the Master and the Renter 
Warden of the Gardeners* Com¬ 
pany.' 


.• ,'JQr ' JR..: -H- Stou^tioti, a 
iiotkble. Mmcukursulst - wtio . 
was Professor <of Horticulture 
:at • Reading - - University^ from . 
1935 io T957,: and, from ^3957— 
to ' 1961, - Principle of the 
Umversiw College ' of Ghana, 
died -on' Nevember' 9-at rite age 
of 76. I, ' - 

Raymond Henry'. Stoughwn 
was oon) oa JairaaTY S, 1903^ 
and - educated « St Peter’s' 
ScfaooL York,' -.and the 
Imperial College of -Science 
and Technology where he be¬ 
came . .an -Associate - of the 
Royal College of Science, in 
1923 ..and graduated BSt in 
1924-’ JFtom.; 19?4- to -1926 . he 
was in Leyton as mycologist no' 
the rubber research scheme 
■there arid from.192S tp 1933 he 
was - assistasit znybo^o^sc. 'at 
Rothainned E^earxmenral . 
Station. In-1932 fie' .gained his 
Kc from London University.-... 

'In 1933 he was appoifeted;'. to" 
the Chair of - Horticulture at 


Reading where he was-rospe 
much of the rest of his; wo; 

' ing life. During; this period' 
published numerous articles; 

- plant-'pathology and baeter 
cytology in the Proceedings' 
the Ro$ol Society and otf 
learned journals, anti v 
awarded rite Royal Hortic 
tural Society’s Victoria 
of Honour In 1954. From IS 
to 1961 he was in Ghana.-. 
Principal of the U avers 
CoRege of Ghana. On' 
return ’ he continued active. 
the affairs of tbe Royal Em 
cultural Society; he was 
member of its council fr 
1964 to 1975 and served 
runnerous committees, and \ 
a Vice-President of the Sod- 
in 1976. - . 

' • He was awarded an Honor; 

. LLX> by the University 
Toronto. 

He married, in 1925, Aud. 
Milne Rennie." They had th ' 
sons: His wife died in 1950 


Service luncheon. 


Mk A Jt THOMSON 


Royal Artillery ^Council of Scotland 
Tbe Lord Provost- Of Edinburgh 
was present at the autumn meeting 
and luncheon of the Royal Artil¬ 
lery Council of Scotland held yes-, 
terday at Craigiehall, Edinburgh.- 
Major-General R. M. Somerville 
presided for fbe last time before, 
retiring from office. Among others 
present-were: " 


*■ & 

MVchaol Guw, Brigadier A. S. pootboh. 
Mr A. J. Comoran Coetuanc. Ue«- 
tenani-Coionrl L. P. G. Dow and 
Malar C, B. Dawaou. 


Dinners 


■he society with the preddem were 
vt, G._c. Smith, rtee-mcjldcnr^ 


Gray’s Inn 

Yesterday, the Grand Day of 
Michaelmas Term, the treasurer, 
Mr Leonard Caplin, QC, and tbe 
Masters '-'of the Bench of Grayfs 
Inn entertained at dinner in.hall 
the following guests: • 

Lord Unit; llu> Treasurer of. Lincoln's 
inn. the President of iho Royal Acad¬ 
emy. sir Henna Ih Cork. Sir Cora tut 
Evans. Damn Ninette de Vo!Ola, the 
Treaeorer ot Uie inn of Court of NorUi- 


Service dinners 


F. J. Brrvm and Mr n. K. Morris. 
munMn of council and Mr J. H. 


era Inland, Sir Frank Harrison. QC. 
Mr Dick Frauds and Mr Adam Lee. 


14th/20th King’s Hussars 
The annual dinner of the 14th/20th 
Kings Hussars was held at the 
Cavalry - and Guards -Club last 
night. . . Major-General F, B. 
Cavendish, Colonel of the Regi¬ 
ment, presided, and Brigadier Sir 
Noel Short. Colonel of the ; 6 th 
Queen Elizabeth's .-Own Gurkha' 
Rifles, was the principal guest. .- 


f iunbcra of council and t 
resmaa. cxecuUve director. 


City of London Solid tors’ 


Sir Herbert Broad!ey. 87; Mr 
Robert Buhier, 63; Professor C. J. 
Hamson, QC, 74; Mr Maurice 
Lush. 83 ; Sir Wilfred Sheldon, 78 ; 
Sir Peter Strawson, 60; Sir John 
Summerscale, 78; Sir William 
Watson, 77. 


Receptions 

HM Government 

Mr Peter Walker, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, Fisheries and Food, was 
host at a reception given yesterday 
by her Majesty’s Government at 
Admiralty House in honour of 
Herr Josef ErtL Minister of Agri¬ 
culture of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. . . 


A livery dinner of the . City of 
London Solicitors’ Company was 
held at Cloth workers’ Hall yester¬ 
day. Mr N. L. Hall, Master, was 
la the chair and the other speakers 
were the Mayor of Croydon 
(Chairman of the . London 
Boroughs Association), tbe Hon 
P; L. Brooke, MP, and Mr J. XL' 
Walford. Junior Warden. Others 


16th/5tfi Tbe. Queen’s Royal 
Lancers- -. 

.The annual officers 1 ''dinner of tbe 
I6th/5th The Queen’s Royal 
Lancers -was held at the Dor¬ 


chester hotel last night. Brigadier 
J. Radford was. the. guest and' 


Major-General J. D. Lunt. Colonel 
of the Regiment, presided. 


present included : 
air Frank Marshall, t 


Monarchist League 
Prince Tomislav of Yugoslavia and 
Princess Mariam of Ethiopia were 
principal guests at a reception 


Btr Frank Marshall, yhi Deputy Kroner 
of Hot MalesiyV signet, the Droutr 
Master Of Trinity House, the Resident 
Governor ot Her Majefur* Tower.of 
London, the Master of tho Guilds of 
Fraoinan of the City of London the 
Chairman of Governors or the Mtaeom 
me Master of Uie Coopers' 


The Royal Green. Jackets 
The Royal Green Jackets Terri-, 
torial Array dinner was held at tbe. 
Goldsotitfv’' HaB last night. The 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff, 
Lieutenant-General , Sir John 


Sender, tins the' principal guest. 
Tbe taou colonel. Lord HoMeruessj 
presided - 


Mr A. R. Thomson, RA, RP, 
RBA, died on" October 2 J. 
“Hammy ** Thomson overcame 
tbe twin handicaps'■ of being 
deaf and' dorflb ; by the ample 
- expedient of ignoring, them. He 
tjeoame a successful*.commercial 
artist and an esteemed painter, 
particularly of portraits. 

Alfred-Reginald Thomsoa was 
born in Bangalore, India, where 
hia. Ja«nec was a civil servant; 
Hepaint^ and drew as.a dxUd, 
and on recunting from India 
attended "the .Margate St&ool 
foe the Deaf» where the head¬ 
master took' a.kefen interest in 
.ins painting:.. rLarer,- his arc 
teacher^ Misj G: Budget water-, 
colourist, followed by C. M. Q. 
Orchardson, son -of Si^- WjI liacj 
Quiller Orichardson; RA. Thom¬ 
son attended the John HassaU 
school of. C ocnmeroal in 
Marloes /Rjoad.'-v Kensington'.. 
Hassail,. a' famous ■commercnaJ 
artist; got. him- his-first job-d*. 
f«r a Whisky firxt^-and: he e^rly 
showed, a considerable gift for 
'the design of-posters. -,x. 

Among other early posters 
was one for cinema adverting 
(tile Vitagraph) and a- series 
of posters for Daimler cars. - 
• After tite end of the First 
World War. Thomson. -threw 
; himseif with energy again into 
. commercial art and, figure 
painting.. An important com^- 
nnssion. in the.'. 1930s-: was a' 


series b£. murals for the D 
camion Hotel near Char 
:; Cross. .. 

Thomson was soon able 
build up hls^reputation, both 
a commercial artist and a. 
painter : .of portraits and port 
groups. A striking look 
ngnre well over six feet tall, 
became a.- regular character 
.. the Chelsea artistic set. He 
a natural caricaturist and d 
hundi-eds of brilliant if satir 
caricatures of his friends . 
fellow artists. ' r .' . J 

.. Among . his many sutce» 

. pieces , ot commerciad -^irtr -w" 
the--parson for the Three N t 
^Tobacco" campaign, and'-tth* 

. for - John Bull. •* / > ■ ' 

/Be serialized in the difii 
'ant of composite groups \c 
, bratihg sperifw: occasions U 
output including 1 a study of 
House of Lords in session. L 
'.'thtefre was working.^jeithe i 
rf^rivo noble- Lor&:a;.'day, 

. onder-. to ■ gist 3D- reedgnbs 
portraits idto- the - 9ft by 
..picture.'..' • 

• His. portraits included K 
George, of : Greece, Card 
• Godfrey, the Bishop of So 
wafk, the Lord Mayors of Li 
■pool,- .Duke of Marlboroi• 
Lords Vansittart and Trer 
ard. Thomson. convei. 
fluently with great ingenul 
facial, gestures and scribi 
notes. 


i •* v - f. 


House of Lords 


. PROFESSOR HERMANN JAHN 


,b (1) The validity of an overseas 
divorce or legal separation shall 
be recognized If, at the date of 
the institution of the proceedings 
In the coantry la which it was 
obtained . fb) either spouse 

was a national of that country 

Mr Roger Tltheridse, QC, and 
Mr CoUn Mackay for the hus¬ 
band ; Mr Joseph Jackson, QC, 
and Mr J- P. Shtger for the wife. 

LORD DrPLOCK said that so 
ter as the parties were concerned 
all that was at stake was the 
wife’s right under the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1973, to claim some 
share in a bouse in Wimble¬ 
don which the husband bad 
bought In 1973 for £3.000. Both 
parries were of - Pakistan 
nationality and of tbe Muslim 
faith, both were bora in India and 
they married there in 1963. The 
wife’s right to make a claim under 
the Act depended on whether or 
not that Indian marriage was still 
subsisting on December 23, 1974, 
when , she Instituted divorce pro¬ 
ceedings against the husband in 
England. 

The husband claimed that the 
marriage had been dissolved 
either ( 1 ) by khula fa consensual 
form of Muslim divorce) in 1968 
In accordance with the law of 
Thailand, where the parties were 
domiciled at that time ; or alter¬ 
natively ( 2 ) by talaq pronounced 
by the husband in Karachi on 
July 30. 1974, and Caking effect 
undo- the law of Pakistan 90 days 
thereafter, on November 2S. 1974, 
and so before the wife’s divorce 
proceedings in England had been 
started. 

Mr Justice Wood held that if. 
contrary to his own view, the 
Indian marriage was still subsist¬ 
ing In July. 1974, ir was effectively 
dissolved by the talaq and the 
steps taken thereafter (c Pakistan 
and England to nuke it effective. 

The Court of Appeal reversed 
that judgment, holding that 


neither die khula nor tine talaq 
was entitled to recognition as 
valid either under the Recogni¬ 
tion Act or under the common 
law rules which section 6 pre¬ 
served. 

To dispose of tbe appeal it was 
sufficient if tbe husband succeeded 
In showing that either of the 
foreign divorces he relied on was 
entitled to recognition by the Eng¬ 
lish courts. The validity of a 
divorce by talaq obtained by a 
Pakistani national in accordance 
with Pakistani law raised a ques¬ 
tion as to tbe true construction 
of the Recognition Act and Its 
application to talaq obtained in 
Pakistan. That was of ge nera l 
importance in view of the num¬ 
ber of Pakistani nationals settled 
in the United Kingdom 

For that reason their Lordships 
decided to hear argument on tbe 
validity of tbe divorce by talaq 
under the Recognition Act. They 
were all of ■ opinion that even if 
the marriage were still subsisting 
on July 30, 1973, It was effec¬ 
tively dissolved on November 28, 
1974. by a divorce by talaq . that 
was entitled to recognition under 
the Recognition Act. The House 
had therefore decided the appeal 
on that paint alone. 

The preamble to the Act made 
it plain that its principal purpose 
was to enable the United King¬ 
dom to give effect in its domestic 
law to the Hague Convention on 
the Recognition of Divorces and. 
Legal Separations of 1970. The 
Convention was designed to cure 
the mischief of ** limping mar¬ 
riages ”, recognized In soma 
jurisdictions as. haring been 
validly dissolved but In others as 
!>tni subsisting. The solution 
adopted by the. Recognition .Con¬ 
vention was co require aR con¬ 
tracting states to recognize as 
valid grounds of jurismetioo -In 
matters of divorce and legal 
separation the three concepts of 
nationality, domicile and habitual 
residence. 

The question of law was: Was 
the divorce by talaq " obtained 
by means of judicial or other 
proceeding " which took place in 
Pakistan within the meaning of 
that phrase as used in section 2 ? 

Divorce by talaq was effected 
by the husband solemnly pro¬ 
nouncing tbe word ” talaq ” once 
or thrice in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses. Neither tbe wife’s, presence 
nor even any notice to her was 
required. That had ied Pakistan 
and other Muslim states to pass 
legislation requiring addi t ional 
formalities to be complied with. 
The relevant Pakistan law was-in 
the Muslim FanriJy Laws 
Ordinance. 1961 r which requires 
certain notices to be given TO and 
action taken hy the chairman of 
the Union Council, an admdnistra- 
tive, not a judicial body). 

Although the Ordinance was 
primarily procedural the evidence, 
showed that it made two substan¬ 
tive changes in tbe classic -religions 
Liw of Islam. Whereas under that, 
the talaq once pronounced took 
effect immediately and was 


irrevocable, under the Ordinance 
(a) it could not take effect until 
at least 90 days after it had been 
pronounced; and (b) until ft did 
take effect it could be revoked. 

Subject to tbe husband having 
given the required notice of mlaq 
to the chairman and supplying a 
copy to his wife, divorce by talaq 
was still obtainable ax tbe hus¬ 
band's will alone, and no authority 
in -Pakistan, whether judicial or 
administrative, had the power to 
prevent its taking effect automat!-- 
caUy the moment that the SHHlay 
period expired. 

it was the absence -of such 
power tint led the Court of Appeal 
to hold that the procedure for 
which the Ordinance and rules 
made under it provided did not 
make a divorce by talaq obtained 
in Pakistan a divorce that - bad 
“ been obtained by means- of judi¬ 
cial or other proceedings ” within 
section 2 . 

The husband relied on the refer¬ 
ence In the section to “ ocher pro-, 
ceedings For the wife lx was 
argued that those words, which 
on. their face would include any 
proceedings that were not-judicial, 
were to be read , as limited to 
proceedings that were quad- 
judicial, by application of the 
ejusdem generis rule. That Involved 
reading “other” as if it-meant 
" similar ’ 1 and was in his Lord- 
ship’s view based on a regrettably 
common misunderstanding of that 
rule of construction. Where,.as. in. 
section 2 , the word 11 other *’ os 
descriptive of proceedings was. 
preceded by one expression only 
ttat(-bad a more specific meaning 
—*• imUdal "—there was no room 
for the application of any ejusdem 
generis rule; for unless tbe drafts-' 
nuur bad indicated at the very., 
least two different species to which 
the .enacting words applied, there 
was no material on which to.base 
an inference that there was some 
- particular genus of proceedings to 
which alone his mind was directed 
, when he used the wonf "other*” 

which on its face would embrace 
.all proceedings that were not 
judicial, irrespective of how much 
or little they resembled judicial 
proceedings. 

The fact that ■ the ejusdem 
generis rale was not applicable: 
1 did not, however, necessarily mean 
that where the expression "other" 
appeared te a statute preceded by 
only one expression of greater 
specificity its generality might, sot 
be cut down If to give it its wide 
prims fade meaning would lead 
to results contrary to tbe manifest 
policy of the Act or conflict with 
te evident purpose. 

That helped the appeHast-Jbus- 
bend. The purpose for which, the 
Reriognitioa Aa was passed was: 
declared, by. the preamble to be . 
.with a view to tbe ratification by: 
tbe Untied- Kingdom of the 
Recognition..Convention and for 
other purposes. That being so. It. 
was a legitimate aid to me con-, 
sanction of any ambiguous or 
xagoe.. provisiaiu. of the Act to 
have recourse to the treaty tty. 
see what was the. obligation in 


international law that Parliament 1 
inffwriofi that iftft; . country should 
be enabled to assume. The ■ am¬ 
biguity was to be revolved. in. 
favour of trie meaning consistent 
with the treaty provisions. Article 
I of tbe Recognition Convention 
provided that ft should apply to 
the " recognition In one contract¬ 
ing state of divorces and . legal 
separations obtained in another 
contracting state which follow 
Judicial . car other proceedings 
offlesdiy recognized in chat state, 
and which are tagatiy effective 
there". : • 

Tc was ngbtiy conceded for the 
wife that the divorce by talaq 
obtained te Pakistan followed' bn 
acts wSochi though sot judicial,' 
did faB within the description' 

other proceedings - officially 
recognised^’ te that, country. The 
pronouncement of the talaq wu 
required by law to be notified to 
a public authority, the chairman 
"of the Union Council i he. Jo turn 
was required by law to constitute 
.an artthratJon coaocfl-for the pur¬ 
poses of conciliation and to invite 
each spouse to nominate a repre¬ 
sentative. Those were " proceed- 
tegs" r none die-Jess:so because 
in the event neither spouse elected 
to take advantage ot the oppor¬ 
tunity. They were proceedings 
that were not merely .OCfidattv 
recognfaol but also enforced by 
petal sanctions under the Muslim' 
J’amfiy Laws Ordinance. Wftbottc 
such proceeding! the divorce by 
tuaq never became effective. 

T he--p resumption was that the 
draftsman or the Recognition 
Act by tbe phrase 11 obtained by 
ra ez g z of Judicial or other pro¬ 
ceedings in any coantry outride 
the British Isles ”, intended' to 
provide for tit* recognition of all 
divorces to which the Cotrren- 

tfon appHed for to fall to do so 
would be a breach of the Con¬ 
vention by tills country.: Thu 
ordinary. meaning of tbe phrase 
owd” ww.wide enough to'cover at 
least , tsem. That sufficed for . the 
House to hold chat the. phrase 
must have been intended to 
embrace divorces -by ■ talaq 
- obtained in Pakistan under the 
pro virions of the 1961 Ordinance*' 

. ■ His- Lordship would allow the' 
appeal and grant a declaration : 
that the Indian marriage had been' 
dissolved on or. before 'November 
28. .1974. 

. YISCODNT DILHORNE. cou- 
cofrisg^ said ..be would. Iflce- » 
-give ms wholehearted support to 
Lord .Seaman's suggestion , that 
-the law-Should be altered so - thar 
* resident" in the United Kingdom 
.whodedivorce.or.legal separation 
Abroad -.was recognized here, as' 
yaUd sbottid not be debarred from | 
the protection 7 afforded by. die 1 
Matrimonial .Causes. Act 1973 , by 
-ae . fact that a divorce or legal 
separation-was not granted in oar. 

■courts. ... 

Lord Salmon, .LqrtLFmser and 
Lord Scarmau delivered, speeches 
concurring.te allowing the appeal.' 

S olrcitort : Sowmaas j Sheratce,. 
Caleb * Co- - 


I- Erofessor Hermann John, 
-who died on October 24, at the 
age of 72,; -was one of the - 
coomry’s .foremostapplied 
mathematicians. ’His' name be¬ 
came enshrined at an early age 
in the Jahn-Teller effect, of 
theoretical chemistry. .-This 
work was followed by a steady 
flow, of important, innovative, 
papers on the. application of. 
group theory .. to- nuclear. 
I»hysjcs, and by additional very 
significant work on the theory 
of angular momentum. 

As^ the first Professor of ‘ 
Applied Mathematics . . . at 
Southampton University he did 
-a great deal 10 build up the 
Department- . of-v Mathematics 
end to ensure that the "need for : 
. M athemati cs. teaching through¬ 
out .the Science and-Engineer-, 
ing Faculties- was fully met He 


was an extraordinarily 
effacing and modest man wJ 
kindness and • consider a 
were strongly felt by all 
came into contact with him. 
went to great lengths to eno 
age - younger . colleagues 
research students. Amongst 
latter he took parti c 
trouble with those from abn 
• There are, many around 
world, bur especially in Eg 
who would wish to ackr 
ledge both his professional i 
as a research supervisor 
teacher and his personal 1 
as someone who really ct 
for their well-being wl 
studying iu England. He ear 
tile great respect of his 
Teagues through his-intellec 
ability and integrity and 
gained their affection thro 
nis caring attitude and k 
ness. 


.Science report 


Physiology: Testing inf an 
powers of recognition 


By the staff :of Nature 
. Discussions about the early tfe- 

velopqteni. of. .human iraoilippnr* 
and. memory are likely to. be 
stimulated bv a - study reported, 
from' Wastaiugton University, 
Seattle. . : 

; ' Dr A. *T. Metaoff add Dr R. 
W. Booon have shown that as . 
eara as 29 days, infants seeing an 
. Object _ lor the first - time will 
recognize it .if they have ore-, 
vfously. tpuebed. it.. 

■'-That--response in- infains so" 
young firmly- -supports the view 
.flat burnous are born with the 
■ ability 'to combine their senses of 
much and- sight. ■ The : alternative 
view, that the ability is learned in' 
the first few. months of life, now' 
looks less likely. .• - . . 

- Dr Mdtzoff and Dr Bortoq 
studied' 64 .infants,-first. giving 
them .a dummy' on -to which was ■ 
fixed a rubber shape,. either a 
smooth sphere or act* with 
uobbly ‘projections. To keep .Che 
shape out at tight,- one. of the 
researchers concealed ‘the 'dummy 
.te-hb Jrapa. before; placing it in 
tint infant’s m rawh ... - 
"• After enabling the infant to ex¬ 
plore tbe. .fed Of the shape for 


90 ■■ seconds, the researcher 
away the dummy and showed 
infant the smooth and - up 
shapes, this time our of new 
. -In most cases the Infant i 
"its" eyes on die shape It 
already touched, indicating're 
nldon of that shape. There 
no.'need to touch the sbape a 
to recognize it. 

Dr Meltzoff and Dr Bortoh 
dude from their study that 
fore infants are; a mentis 
they can retain a memory hi 
object they have touched and 
late- thar memory to thfi apf 
ance of the object 

Thus, as wfcb adults, foudi 
sight are not operating indep 
endy but can- be associated 
each other. The infants hi 
study were so young . tha 
seems that the association 
touch and sight is a charterer 
of the nctriy born human ond 
an ability learnt later. 

Source Nature, 22 November, 
col. 282, page 403 ; 1979. 

G Nature-Times News Ser 
1ST). 
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From Th& Times of Wednesday, 
Noy 24. -1954 

..Cairo;'Nov> 23.—Chanting labourers 
mday tumiett the first .limestone 
biq^t-fr^.'from the-chamber con¬ 
taining,Ibe "'sun ship ” discovered 
aJ on g ri ifov the Great Fyraxhte of- 
■ Ch eops at Gina last May* The 
5?v e f tar Sjaade.- risible - some 13ft 
4«rfede’tile'• Mackerodl 
ip® of : the„ boat wtilcteVpIaced 
itere 6,099 years ; . agd * re 

carry Chrop^ jnto eternity* must 


- sorely he tbe tides t 'M r tic mr 
Us kind ,!□' the . world. The 
had only - been 5 sen through 
peephole drilled in a slab of s 
■last-May to-prove Its exlstt 
-Even now it is not fally vt 
. orer.lOTft-of its lengrh,: bat? 
has been -sees suggests it is" 
fair, state of preservation. Iher 
stage of the workMrfll be to cn 
■ titet lr does:.not disintegrate 
exposure to the air. Covering 
chamber, are 42 stone- blocks, 
r of-which is.estimated 10 weifib 
tOJK... . . . ' 
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BUSINESS NEWS 


spacemen 


8 Stock markets - . 

FT Ind 411.0, down 2.0 
FT Gita 64.6J, down 0.01 

S Sterling 

S2.175Q, op 10 points 
Index 69.6, unchanged' 

8 Dollar 

Index 86 .S, up 0.2 

8 Gold 

. S39J an ounce, down S3.7. 

S 3-month money 

Inter-bink 17 tn 171 
£uro j 347 to 142 


IN BRIEF 


Manufacturing investment 


2.5pc over six months 

By Caroline Atkinson ■ Official forecasts also suggest per cent. Spending on vehicles 

- Further evidence of an immi- a big reduction in stocks held has, on rhe other hand, jumped 




IP Chemicals and ICTs 
fins 6 , a joint venture which 
the largest single petro- 
mica! plant, built in Britain, 
started production of ethy- 
e, .more than - two years 
ind schedule. 

he complex, at Wilton. 
Ireland, has cost more than 
3 m, double the original 
mate. Completion has been 
lyed by design and eouip- 
>t delivery problems, nigh 
uueeism and poor produc- 
y on site, bad weather and 
lorry drivers’ strike, 
bout 250 people will be 
toyed at the complex which 
a capacity of 500,000 tonnes 
jar. 

)m turbine project 

E Turbine Components, a 
:idiary of the Associated 
ineering Group, is to invest 
n over the next four years 
niildutg a precision casting 
lity at' Garforth near Ueeds. 
plaxit is due to start ..pro¬ 
ion in 3980. • " 


By Caroline Atkinson 
■ -.Further evidence of an immi¬ 
nent recession .with a drop Ini 
business spending came yester¬ 
day with the publication of 
official''-figures' for companies’ 
investment and stockbsdldiag. 
Although these- showed a rise' 
in manufacturing investment in 
the-three months to September; 
..this was not- enough to •'bring 
.manufacturing investment back 
■up to its level in .the first 
quarter of this year. 

- -. Comparing the . .latest six 
months with xbe preceding half-, 
year,.manufacturing investment 
has fallen by 2f per cent. This 
gives a guide to the underlying 
trend. Overall investment was 
£ per cent-more in real-terms ' 
' in the third quarter of this year 
than in the second. .‘However, 
the Government expects private 
investment to drop between 
this year and next. 


. Official forecasts also suggest 
a big reduction in stocks held 
by industry next year. , The 
figures published yesterday 
show that manufacturing indus¬ 
try -was still building up its 
stocks in the third quarter, 
although wholesalers cut their 
stocks by £80m at 1975 juices—■ 
the biggest reduction since tbe 
middle of 1975. . 

As the Government’s tight 
monetary policies begin .to bite, 
industry - is likely to cut back 
sharply its spending on invest¬ 
ment and snxdcbqiJdmg, Tbe 
Department of Industry’s latest 
investment intentions survey 
indicate a fell of up to 3 per 
cent in investment tins year. 

Within tbe total of manufac¬ 
turing investment, spending on 
new building work has fallen by 
14 per cent on a six-monthly 
basis and. that op plant and . 
machinery has' dropped by 2 


by 20 per cent. 

. Recent in vestment figures 
have been distorted by the 
growth of leasing. This means 
that some investment which will 
be used in manufacturing 
industry is shown as part of 
the investment of service 
industries. Tbe latter was about 
8 per cent higher in the first 
three quarters of this year than 
in the corresponding period of 
1978. Tire biggest increase came 
in.. spending on plant and 
machinery. 

Manufacturing stocks rose by 
£190ra (1975 prices) in tbe three 
months to September. Stocks 
of finished goods accounted for 
£140m of this. There was a rise 
in the ratio of stocks to output 
during the quarter, but mis 
was almost entirely because of 
the drop io manufacturing 
production. 


fun 




,460m 


By Our Economics Staff 

The pu&Hc sector borrowed a 
total of -£3,460m\ during the 
three tnoodis- ‘ to tbe end'. of 
September,; after allowance is 
made'for seasonal factors. Tbe 
borririv&g, much larger than in 
the ' same , period last .year, 
brings the'total public sector 
borrowing requirement (PSBR) 
to £ 6 ,73dm for the first taV of 
the financial year 1980-81:. 

- Thar - means •' chat ff' the 
Government .succeeds in bolding 
down che total PSBR'for the 
yea- to £ 8300m m line With ks 
pledge,'more than 80'pfer .cent 
of the total borrowing need for 
the year, is now .behind k- 
Borrowing 'is expected to tali 
off sharply over the next six 
months. •/_' 

There-have' been-two main 


forces poshing up the Govern¬ 
ment’s need to borrow from the 
markets, its own receipts have 
been felling below expectations, 
mostiy because of delays caused 
by strikes. In particular, that 
the Post Office has, it is 
estimated, cost the Government 
£l,Q 00 m because telephone bills 
have-not been sent out or paid. 
Of this sum, £600m is expected 
daring the rest of this financial 
year and 1400to in tbe next. 

The other pressure on bor¬ 
rowing needs is the fecr that 
some Local authorities have not 
cut their spending loans as 
much as the Government had 
expected. Local authorities bor¬ 
rowed £760m in the third quar¬ 
ter of 1979; compared ro £250m. 
an the first quarter. Of this, 
-£70m came from central gov¬ 


ernment, box the other £690xn 
represented their contribution 
to- the PSBR through market 
activities. 

Although borrowing will 
probably fall quite sharply in 
the next six months, the Gov¬ 
ernment is expecting the total 
PSBR -next year to be higher 
than tin’s year, probably be¬ 
tween £9,500tn and £20,000m. 
This is because of the effect of 
recession on revenues and the 
increased payments which re¬ 
side from more unemployment. 

Although this is only a fore¬ 
cast, there will be pressure on 
the Government to reveal more 
about its borrowing plans. The 
present intention is to publish 
a borrowing limit for 1980-81 
at the time of the Budget next 

spring. 


r a confusing day m Singa- 
, Mr Richard Tarling 
ve), tbe British business- 
sentenced to six months’ 
isonment under the Coin¬ 
's Act again decided to 
vfais sentence rather than 
for his appeal. At one 
: it appeared he might Tie 
/ed to return .to .Britain 
ing the appeal, but a judge 
led not to restore his pass- 


4 IIX 01 L 


By-Peter Vfeimvrigit-• 

.Initial fells of up to three- 
quarters in gilt-edged securities, 
were wiped, out. late yesterday 






City representative to 
join board of NEB 
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By Our Industrial Editor- ~ 

The Government is ‘expected 
to appoint a City figure to the 
board of the National Enter¬ 
prise Board.! The new board 
under Sir Arthur Knight, its 
cbairtr.au, meet toddy .for the 
first timq. when the announce¬ 
ment is expected. 

Sir. Arthur and his new team 
meet against a background of 
continued- hostility from die 
union movement and die Oppo¬ 
sition over die handling of the 
transfer of the NEB* s Rolls- 
Royce portfolio tn .tbe direct 
control of the Department of 
Industry, which prompted the 
resignation’ of the previous 
board and Sir Leslie Murphy, 
its chairman. , 

The TUC is -standing by its 
decision not ro recruit further 
trade union nominees, to the 
new board. Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Industry, 
bas written to Mr Lionel Mur¬ 
ray, general secretary of the 
TUC, in conciliatory cone, but 
neither Sir Keith nor White¬ 
hall officials are likely to press 
for . union . involvement - for 
some time. 

The ramifications of the' con¬ 
troversial decision over Rolls- 
Royce. and its relationship with 
the NEB could be considerable. 
At its.meeting next week, tbe 
TUC General Council is 
expected to consider whether 
union . representatives should 
resign from the National 
Economic Development Coun¬ 
cil in protest. 

. That meeting takes - place 
only a few days before the 
next meeting of the NEDC, 
which will mark the first time 
drat Government, industry and 
tbe unions have discussed, 
economic policies since the 
election. 


Rolls-Royce judgment 

A judgment will, he given on 
Monday by tbe High Court. In 
London os to whether the old 
Rolls-Royce, company can pay 
shareholders a- final'8Alp divi¬ 
dend. Tbe payment is being 
held up by claims from the 55 
victims of an aif crash in India 
in October 1976. . . 


BSC ready to establish links with foreign 
private sector companies reorganization plans 


By Peter Hill 
Industrial Editor 
Plans for reorganization 


The discussions reflect the 
pressure on BSC to meet its 
financial commitments and to 


its chemicals and construe- carry oui a major review of its 
dona) steel operations involving non-steel activities. 

.■ __ _ TUiiw.t hie nl.-A Knoi rnamlq. 


private sector parucipatton 
have reached an advanced stage 
within die British Steel Cor¬ 
poration. 

The corporation, which next 
week will reveal half-year losses 
of nearly £150m, is under 
strong pressure to raise cash 


There has also been specula¬ 
tion that BSC was seeking to 
dispose of its RDL interest for 
ceme £35m, but yesterday Mr 


particular strengths and the 
negotiations which are expected 
to be concluded quite soon were 
directed to bring those interests 
closer together. 

RDL bas suffered badly from 
the cutback in the ESC* own 
development programme which 
up to about two years ago 


both companies and a main 
board director of tbe corpora¬ 
tion. said of the RDL talks: 


in order to meet its target of “ We are discussing at some 


breaking even by . the end of 
tbe present financial year. 


David U’arerstone, chairman of accounted for about 40 per cent 
both companies and a main of its work load. The corpora- 

board director of ibe corpora- coo is anxious to promote the 
tion. said of tbe RDL talks: move away from RDL’s tradi- 

’■ We are discussing at some rional areas of business to the 

length the extension of a joint offshore sector and to new areas 
venture approach to a number 0 f business 

0 f -rai pe £?J? The discussions over the 

noon- furo ^ of * e benzole 

linn fh^ nlarfnrm hiiildms' production facilities operated by 

BSC (Chemicals) are less well 

Groot Caledonian—but RDL has ySjj S f 

, ■„ -;.ip RDL. But a snort list ot poten- 


length the extension of a joint 
venture approach to a number 


Detailed talks have been tak- of aspects of RDL's activities. 


ing place with the Dutch-based The Dutch company Is now 
offshore construction company, heavily involved in toe upgra¬ 
de Groot, which are expected cion of the platform building 
to lead to an extension of its company—re-named Red path de 
interests in BSC's Redpath Dor- Groot Caledonian—but RDL has 
man Long subsidiary. Last year four other main operating divi¬ 
de Groot acquired a 43 per cent sions and employs 6,400. The 
stake in RDL’s offshore coo- company has a turnover of 
structk>n company. Talks are about £110m and Josser over tbe 
also taking place with a group last two years have totalled 
of other chhmical companies, 59m. A further loss is expected 


stake in RDL's offshore coo- company has a turnover of 
structk>n company. Talks are about £110m and Josser over tbe 
also taking place with a group last mo years have totalled 
of other chhmical companies, 59m. A further loss is expected 
one of which could include N'nr- this year, although RDL is ex¬ 
way’s Norsk Hydro, over terms peered to return to profit in the 
for possible joint venture oper- next financial year, 
ation in part of BSC chemicals Mr Water stone said that both 
activities. RDL and de Groot had their 


Groot Caledonian—but RDL has ^ 

$f e ‘ tiS suitors has been draX up. 
sions and employs 6,400. The =,,& 


Two companies are British and 
the third is believed to be Norsk 
Hydro, already involved with 
BSC as a partner (with the 
National Coal Board) in Stave- 
ley- Chemicals. 

BSC’s chemicals operations 
has a good profit record and 
last year recorded a pre-tax 


profit of £ 6 m on a turnover of 
nearly £82m. Tbe company em¬ 
ploys nearly 2,000 workers at a 
variety of sites close to BSC’s 
main steelmaking areas. 

Turnover this year is expecieo 
to be about £ 100 m and a profit 
of more than £12m. The 
attemprs to secure private sec¬ 
tor participation would involve 
about half rhe currenr business, 
but Mr Waterstone stressed that 
the carbonization interest of the 
chemicals operation would nor 
form part of any “hiving off” 
programme. This will involve 
maintaining tbe company’-., coke 
ovens in the Sheffielc- 
Rotfrerhatn area which supply 
raw materials to the corpora¬ 
tion's steelmaking activities. 

Concern about possible redun¬ 
dancies has led to demands 
from workers’ leaders for meer- 
ings with senior management at 
the corporation and these will 
be held next week. 

It is not expected that there 
will be any major labour cut¬ 
back. although some head¬ 
quarters staff are likely to be 
affected. 





Iran seeks to reverse 
loan default decision 
and blames bank delay 


Mr Leonard Williams (right!, 
chairman of the Building 
Societies Association, announc¬ 
ing the steep increase in build¬ 
ing society interest rates 
yesterday. He said that if no 


action were taken, not only 
would new money not be 
attracted but existing funds 
would start to drain away. With 
him is Mr Alan Cununing of the 
Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society. 


Mortgage 

Monthly repaymenas at 
11.75°'o 12.50*’o 


15.00% 



Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
C r £ £ £ £ 


73.15 52.59 77.00 55.13 90.30 64 05 

125.40 90.15 132.00 94.51 154.80 109.80 

209.00 150.26 220.00 157.51 258.00 183.00 


The CBr is 'anxious that- the 
contact it has built up whh the 
trade unions should not be 
jeopardized. 

On Monday, Parliament will 
debate the NEB Rolls-Royce 
affair, but tbe anger felt by 
Opposition MPs exploded yes¬ 
terday when Mr John Silkin, 
Shadow Secretary of State for 
Industry, hrouj^tt a temporary 
halt ro the co mm i t t e e stage of 
the Industry Bill which, when 
enacted, will substantially 
modify tfce operations of the 
NEB. / 

Mr Sifkiri sought an adjourn¬ 
ment until Sir Keith was 
brought out of a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing to clarify whether British 
Leyland . wished to remain 
upder the. wing - of ..the NEB. 
Ministerial' duties have pre¬ 
vented Sir Keith from attend¬ 
ing most of tbe committee 
meetings so far. 

Mr Silkdxi complained that 
Sir - Keith had been carrying 
out discussions over the NEB’s 
future' while the committee 
had been kept in the dark. If 
BL as well as Rolls-Royce were 
removed from the. NEB’s stew¬ 
ardship, he ao-gued, the com¬ 
mittee was dealing with a 
** very • different sort of am-. 
mal 

After a 90-minute delay the 
adjournment motion was 
defeated .and discussion on tbe 
Bill coo tinned after assurances 
that Sir Keith would attend 
next Tuesday's session. 

No request has yet been 
made by • Sir Michael 
Edwardes, BL chairman, for a 
meeting with Sir Keith to con¬ 
sider the future relationship of 
his company with the NEB 
although previously he has 
said 'That if RoiTs-Royce was 
transferred he would seek 
similar treatment. 


Dearer Chinese crude 

Japanese importers, have 
agreed tojpay S24 a barrel for 
Chinese crude oil from Tachtmg 
oilfields during the October to 
December. period, an increase 
of $ 2,20 a barrel over the pre¬ 
vious quarter, indostry sources 
said. 


Option Mortgage 
Normal mortgage rate 
Option mortgage subsidy 
Mortgage rate subsidy 


£7.000 

£12.000 

£20.000 


11.75% 12.50^o 15.00% 

350% 3.70% 4.50% 

8.25% 8.80% 10.50% 


Monthly repayments 
E £ £ 

55.86 58.45 66.78 

95.76 100.20 114.48 
15960 167.00 190.80 


By Ronald Pullen 
Banking Correspondent 

The Central Bank of Iran was 
last night trying to reverse a 
decision to declare in default a 
5500m (about £240m) Iranian 
loan, which would have serious 
repercussions on its standing 
in the international capital 
markets. 

Bank Markazi, the Irauian 
central bank, claimed in a 
statement issued through Bank 
Melli Iran in London chat the 
funds to pay the half-yearly 
interest on the loan had in fact 
been transferred in plenty of 
time. It blamed Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, the agent bank 
for the loan, for the delay in 
moving the funds from New 
York to London. 

The central bank said that 
instructions for S4.1m payment 
of the interest due last week 
was sent to Chase Manhattan 
in New York on November 5. 
With the inrerest not due until 
November 15, Bank Markazi 
argues that “ Ae Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, New York had 10 
days to arrange that rhe pay¬ 
ment to tie participating banks 
was correctly organized It 
went on to sav drar “the fact 
that physical transfer of funds 
was frustrated by President 


Carter's regulations cannot and 
should not ... be considered 
an event of default 
The central bank went on to 
stress it had no intention of 
not meeting its financial obli¬ 
gations and claimed that “ the 
delay in the. transfer of the 
funds was caused not by the 
Iranian government but by 
force majeure occasioned by 
the American regulations 

No offical comment from 
Chase Manhattan in _ London 
was available last night but 
there seems to be doubt 
within the bank that the funds 
were transferred. Even if 
Chase had obtained the 
interest. because President 
Carter's instructions to United 
States banks to freeze Iranian 
assets were issued on Novem¬ 
ber 14, the payment would 
have been held up in any case, 
and until that order is 
rescinded no United States 
bank has the authority to use 
any Iranian funds. 

Other bankers are taking a 
less aggressive line on other 
loans. Banks involved in a 
5250m seven-year loan for the 
National Petrochemical Com¬ 
pany of Iran are understood, to 
have decided against seeking 
accelerated payment. 


Pessimistic 
Treasury 
forecasts 

Continued from page 1 
disastrous this year, and is 
expected to improve only 
slightly in 1980. A fall oF 2} 
per cent in the volume, of 
imports is forecast, with linle 
change in the level of exports. 
The invisible trade balance is 
projected to worsen next year, 
as Government contributions 
to the EEC go up and oil 
companies **repatriate ” more 
Norm Sea oil profits. 

The Government has, as 
expected omitted a forecast for 
borrowing in .1980-81 It says 
merely that it expects the 
Public Sector Borrowing 
Reauirement ' to remain 
unchanged as a percentage of ( 
Gross Domestic Product implies 
a rise in money rates. 

Investment is forecast to fall 
next year. A 7 per cent drop 
in manufacturing investment is 
projected, with little change in 
other private sector invest¬ 
ment. Public corporations are 
expected to cut rfieir invest¬ 
ment bv 44 per cent. 

The Government accepts that 
unemployment will rise next 
year as output t drops. It has 
made the working assumption 
tfaar the jobless total will rise 
to an average level of 1.63 mil¬ 
lion in 1980-81. However minis¬ 
ters clearly wish to disasso¬ 
ciate themselves from the 
Treasury’s forecast—they hope 
that their nresenr tight money 
policies will change behaviour 
so that the latest projections 
prove too pessimistic. 

A tinge of hope, page J2 
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Sntenm Profit and Dividend 

The Board has declared an interim dividend in respect of die 1979/80 year of 2.SSSp 
(1978 - 2.764?) per 25P Ordinary Share to be paid on infa January 1980 to tbe 
Ordinary Shareholders registered in the books of the Company as at the dose of 
business on 22nd November 1979. This dividend, together with the imputed tax credit, l 
amounts to 4.126P (1978 - 4.125P). The exist of the interim dividend after deducting 
ACT is :67.9m (1978 ~£7-6m). 


Unaudited results for the half year 
to 30th September 1979 are: 


£m 

Total Sales to External Costumers... 8S6.s 

Sales to UK Customers. 445-4 

Exports from United Kingdom. 233.0 

Trading Surplus. 62.5 

Depreciation. 32.3 

Profit before Taxation. 30-2 

.Less; Taxation 

—UK (including ACT £ 3 . 6m-1978/79 563.7m 

not immediately recoverable). 2.6 

-Orascas. 6.7 


istHalf 1st Half 
1979/So 1978/79 


Americans turn to smaller models and foreign brands 

US cars stall for lack of petrol 
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Model planning ntidcaldila¬ 
tions have, hurled America's 
car producers mto what may 
wed be the worst crisis seen in 
years. Because .of a failure to 
predict that worries about 
■energy . would increase the 
demand for smaller- -cars, 
Chrysler faces bankruptcy; 
Ford, according to an internal 
memorandum, may face United 
States kisses this year, and next 
year of more than , 51000 m; 
and even General Motors - bas 
serious problems. 

Last year, foreign car 
makers captured 18 per cent of 
;tbe United ’ States- market, but 
.they now hold 23.par cent and 
.some fodustry -experts expect 
further gains: “We have an 
'engine eapadxy '■■problem.... 
We just cannot produce 
ehotigh small cars ”, said Mr 
"Robert Cook', general sales 
manager of Chevrolet, the lar¬ 


gest General' Motors division. 

Mr Cook said that small cars 
(known in America as compact 
and sub-compact models) are 
likely to account for at least 
52 per cent of new sales m the 
1980 model year, “and until 
we ran-, expand our capacity, ’ 
which may take us two years, 
the 1 imports..are going to. do 
very well 

Cbrysler*s problems stem rd 
part from its inability to 
produce more than 309,000 
small cars a year. Industry 
experts 1 said that Chrysler 
could seeB twice this number 
or -more. If it had planned tor 
saffidear capacity. Instead, 
like Ford and General Motors, 
it has launched dealer incen¬ 
tive schemes . with substantial 
cash offers to reduce large 
stocks of. 1979 model cars. 

Mr Cook emphasised tit the 
energy crisis and consoler wor¬ 


ries about ir, not the prospects 
of a recession or high interest 
rateb, is disrupting car 
demand. He su'd: 14 Buyers ere 
confused and concerned, not 
knowing how much fuel is 
going ro be available 

GM is. however, able to 
produce far more small and 
compact cars than its rivals. 
Mr Cook said Chevrolet 
expects to sell 200.000 more 
such 1980 models than it did 
last year. 

Mr Cook agreed that the- 
mai n problem is winning back 
customers who are buying 
foreign-made cars. 

To sell large !9S0 cars, 
American manufacturers are 
lik ely over the coming months 
to begin a major cash rebate 
programme, lay * off many 
workers, 

Frank Vogl 


Less: Minority Shareholders’ Interest. 4.1 

Courts olds Shareholders’ Interest.. 16.S 

Less; Preference Dividends. 0.1 

Courtatdds Ordinary Shareholders’ Interest. 16.7 


Worldwide sales volume improved slightly in a period when market conditions in the 
UK. were poor. The value of exports from, the UKincreased by 13% compared with, 
last year although margins continued ro be affected adversely by the reduced 
competitiveness of sterling. The results of the overseas manufacturing companies 
were good. 


Comtaolds, Limited- 

18 Hanover Square London WiA 2BB 




D. C. Pimlott, Secretary 
22nd November 1979 
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East Berlin 
trade talks 
show bright 
prospects 

Mr R. A. Browning, Under¬ 
secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Trade, and leader 
of the British delegation to the 
Anglo-East German trade talks 
in Berlin saw good prospects 
for at least doubling trade 
with'East Germany. 

He based his forecast on the 
good prospects for orders for 
British companies such as 
GKN, Davy International, 
Cementation, Courtaulds and 
Bibcock. 

Mr Browning said the main 
emphasis of cooperation would 
be in engineering, mainly auto¬ 
motive; chemical industry; 
metallurgy and microppressors. 

Oil prices warning 

Attempts to shield countries* 
economies from the full impact 
of rising oil prices were bound 
lo fail, Mr Fritz Honegger 
the Swiss Economy Minister, 
told the ministerial council 
meleting of the seven-nation 
European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion.yesterday. 

Expanding Far East 

Falling air fares are 
expected to make the Far East 
and the Pacific one of the big¬ 
gest growth areas for tourism 
in the 1980s, Mr Keith Riddle, 
general manager of British 
Los Angeles. 

U S crude production 

Daily production of crude 
oil by United States petroleum 
cum^anies totalled 8,706,000 
barrels in the week ending Nov¬ 
ember 21, the American Pet¬ 
roleum Institute has reported. 

Fekker-Japan project 

?.Ir Francois Swarttou, chair¬ 
man- of Vliegtuigenfabriek 
Ftdrkor NV. said in Tokyo chat 
his company was pressing 
Japan tn particioate with Fok- 
ker ■ and United States com¬ 
panies on a medium haul twin- 
jet airliner project, called the 
F29..Boeing would have a 12 per 
cent share in the venture. 

S African trade up 

Sputh Africa had a faudur- 
able trade balance of 1.803.4m 
rand (about £590m) in the first 
10 months of this year, com¬ 
pared with 603.5m rand in the 
corresnonding period last year, 
according to the preliminary 
statement of trade statistics 
released by the Department of 
Customs and Excise. Imports 
during January to October were 
5.804.2m rand compared with 
5.230.5m. 

Tokyo fuel reserves 

Fears of fuel shortages in 
Japan this year were ruled out 
at a ministerial energy saving 
measure council meeting pre¬ 
sided over by Mr Masayoshi 
Ohira. the Prime Minister, a 
government --spokesman said. 
Japan's oil stockpiles have 
reached 441 million barrels or 
more than 100 days consump¬ 
tion. 


Sting Ray challenge in technological and project management skills 

Torpedo contractors will run a tight ship 


By Kenneth Owen 
Technology Editor 

The Ministry of Defence's 
£200m j contract for the Sting 
Ray anti-submarine torpedo, 
awarded recently to Marconi 
Space and Defence Systems, 
poses a challenge combining 
advanced technology and pro¬ 
ject management. 

In technology, it is claimed 
to be four to rive years ahead 
of work in the United States; 
in project management, a MoD 
incentive contract is reflected 
in the discipline Marconi aims 
to impose on its subcontractors. 

Development leading to the 
Sting Ray began 10 years ago 
and has cost about £90m. The 
new contract is for final devel¬ 
opment and initial production; 
including possible MoD produc¬ 
tion orders over the next 10 
years, the eventual cost of the 

programme could be about 
£800m at today’s prices. 

“Sting Ray will be the 
weapon on which our anti¬ 
submarine forces will be 
dependent in future for their 
effectiveness,” declared Lord 
Strathcona, Minister of State 
for Defence. “In the coming 
financial year Sting Ray will 
cost only some 1 per cent of 
the defence equipment budget, 
less than half of 1 per cent of 
the defence budget as a whole, 
and about 7 per cent of our 

W German 
economy set 
to escape 
recession 

From Peter Norman 

Brussels, Nov 22.—The Bonn 
government's council of econo-, 
mic advisers today forecast that 
the West German economy 
would grow at the relatively 
strong rate of 2.5 to 3 per cent 
next year after achieving a 
real 4 per cent increase in 
Gross National Product this 
year. 

In its annual report on the 
German and world economies, 
which was presented to Hot 
H elmut Schmidt, the Chancel¬ 
lor, in Bonn, the five-man 
panel was rather less optimistic 
about prospects in the Western 
industrialised world as a 
wbole. 

The advisers gave a warning 
that, because of the oil price 
increase and recessive tenden¬ 
cies in the United States there 
would be a marked weakening 
of economic activity in the 
West but no world-wide reces¬ 
sion such as followed the oil 
crisis of 1973-74. World trade, 
for example, is expected to in¬ 
crease by between 3.5 and 4 
per cent. 

The advisers forecast that 
West Germany would ex¬ 
perience only a “ pause ” in 
growth 

The council’s annual report 
has in the past not always 
appealed to the Bonn govern¬ 
ment that is obliged by law to 
commission it However, this 
year the report of the so- 
called “ five wise men ” largely 
matches the government’s ex¬ 
pectations and endorses its 
policies. 

The council forecast that con¬ 
sumer prices in West Germany 
will rise by an average of 4.5 
per cent next year, unchanged 
from 1969. 

Industrial investment is ex¬ 
pected to be one of the key 
factors supporting economic 
growth next year, showing a 
real growth of 8.5 per cent 
after this year’s 10.5 per cent. 

The council, believing that 
the Bonn Government should 
give priority in economic policy 
keeping up the fight against 
inflation, urged the German 
Federal Bank to maintain its 
tight money and credit policies. 


total anti-submarine warfare 
costs. It represents good value 
for money. 

Hie name “ torpedo ” with its 
connotations of white swearered 
gentlemen—peering through 
periscopes, and trails of bubbles 
on the surface, is misleading. 

Sting Ray is designed to be 
launched from aeroplanes, heli¬ 
copters and ships and to reach 
its target by sonar sensing cup 
ring through the confusion 
caused by enemy counter¬ 
measures, and manoeuvring 

Marconi Space and Defence 
Systems (MSDS), a GEC- 
Marconi .company, is the prime 
contractor for the weapon and 
will develop the special-purpose 
guidance computer. Marconi 
Avionics will buDd part of the 
guidance system and actuator 
systems for the steering will be 
made by Sperry Gyroscope. 

Chloride Industrial Batteries 
will supply the electric battery, 

an extremely * powerful unit 

activated by sea water as the 
missile hits the surface. Lucas 
Aerospace provides the electric 
morors for propulsion, and 
auxiliary' power supplies. Ples- 
sey is developing advanced 
large • scale - integration (LSI) 
memory units for the computer. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” 
says Mr Arthur Walsh, manag¬ 
ing director of MSDS, “ every¬ 
thing on this torpedo wiH be put 


out to tender.” There will be at 
least two sources of supply-fpr, 
everything except -the final 
assembly at MSDS. 

Sting Ray win provide work 
for between 4,000 and ' 5J)Q0 
people, Amounting to more, than- 
50,000 man-hours. The main : 
centres are Basildon, Rochester,- 
Kidsgrove, Stanmore, Hiflend, 
Portsmouth, Willesden^ Henjet. 
Hempstead, Plymouth, Brack¬ 
nell, Manchester and TowceSter. 

“Mr Sting Ray” at Marconi 
is Mr Don Evans, a director of 
all the company's underwater 
weapons work. He is assisted 
on the project by his deputy, 
Mr John Wright, and by .Mr 
Andrew Glasgow, technical 
manager. 

The trio believe in “healthy 
constraints and pressures”,, 
carefully defined and docu¬ 
mented, to keep their suppliers 
(including, the relevant parts of 
Marconi itself) up to the mark 
on quality and cost. The MoD 
contract with Marconi provides, 
incentives to complete develop¬ 
ment and the- first production' 

batch as quickly and economi¬ 
cally as possible. 

Marconi and the ministry are 
sbaring the financial risk. A 
target cost has been settled, on 
the basis of which an agreed 
level of profit will be paid. If 
the actual costs prove greater 
or smaller than the target, the 


difference will be.shared. 

At. each "stage .in' tht "ijflfp-' 
' gramme- bonuses will -be paid 
^ if time is-saved or .specified per- 
P ’ fortnance is exceeded. : 
'Don Evans is determined 

■ that potential delays and pro- 
’ blems during the Sting Ray 
-■programme t . shall' not ' be 

obscured by a. lack of inf or¬ 
dination. . “ Every piece ; .of 
information I have, my opposite 
„ number in the Ministry of 
1 Defence has”. 

His opposite- number is Rear 
‘Admiral Tody Murphy, special 
project director, and informa¬ 
tion is regularly exchanged in 
fortnightly presentations at 
which key managers report on 
progress. “There is no discus¬ 
sion,” says-Mr Evans. “ Admiral 
Murphy-arid I ask questions”. 

■ Mr Walsh is convinced that 
the experience gained in wnt- 

- ing the software for the Sting 
Ray control system will help 
GEC in applying computerized 
control to Industrial processes. 
Commercial spin-off is envis¬ 
aged,'also, from-the low-power 
consumption memory micro¬ 
circuits . being developed By 

Piessey. . . 

Beyond, the British' defence 
requirement, export prospects 
for the'new missile appear good 


for industry 


. ; Ho help given 
cutting 
: out oil use 


From. Miss Daphne Bampton 

Sir, I agree with.'the'statement 
made by the chairman -of the 
Construction Industry;..Training 
Board (Business. News, 
November ' IS) that increased 
investment in training 1 is 
needed, to overcome- the 
present shortage of % shotted 
workers. Bat this situation is 
not confined to foe. construe-, 
turn industry. 

: A serious shortage of - skilled 
labour exists in au industries 
and foe only answer. to the 
dilemma ■ is for employers to 
train more young people In 
craft and technical occupations 


—provided , foe lead in techno¬ 
logy is maintained ' and the 
intended strong; project manage¬ 
ment is-' achieved; - 


than they are doing- at -present. 
Many -companies are willing to 
do this, hut they must have 
financial support—and it is not 
forthcoming. ; 

In recent years foe-.Man¬ 
power Services Commission 
has offered recruitment grants 
(through training boards) -to; 
encourage employers to recruit; 
apprentices above, their normal 
intake. But applications have 
forays exceeded the money 
ivailable, with, foe result, that 
allocation has been on a “first 
come—first served'” basis. Mjr 


o wn company,; for instance, Isas 
taken on. stiver*!' SchooLJeavers 

. this : .year .'.above f. our .iuaud 
• requirement' <:'and- ..we'./are; 
number . 259; tost the. Recruit¬ 
ment Grant'' Sdieme- waiting 
. list,. . ~ C-V . J V ' >' 
■Yet tb'e. 7 MSC-xVdR Tie redder 
ing -foe funds, that have, hitte 
erto been-"available fo- training 
boards . for .the additional : re¬ 
cruitment ~6&young'persons. 
Sadly tfae jpductioB comes'at a. 
time when ; the -Case for a ttain¬ 
ing more school-leavers, and 
ultimately - increasing- -Jfoe- 
manber r of, skilled , woriters^ is- 
overwtuekniafeL *. 

Every, extra,; permanent train-: 
' ing opportunity - prodded is 
- one ■ less -Tmxmpidyed,. young 
person—apd one more young 
-person. with a 'future. Surely* 
-this aspect. [should- be para- 
-moant -when -the MSG is con¬ 
sidering foe test way. xoJuse its 
. resources for. the,benefit .of .all 

unemployed school-leavers.. ... 

D Aphot^aSfton, 

Managm g Director, ; - - 
Bampton Biros Limited, 

: Stratton Road, . 

Swindon, " 

Wilt*SN13PS. - . -r .. 


UK may build U S-designed 
pressurized water reactor 


By Nicholas Hirst 

A Government statement 
committing Britain to build an 
American-designed pressurized 
water reactor, provided it 
passes a safety study and a pub¬ 
lic inquiry, is to be made soon. 
Mr Glyn England, chairman of 
the Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Board, believes. 

It was a reactor of the PWR- 
type which was involved in the 
accident at Three Mile Island 
in Pennsylvania earlier this 
year. The United States has 
since invoiced an effective 
moratorium on new nuclear 
power station ordering. 

The CEGB, which is respons¬ 
ible for ordering power stations, 
formed its nuclear policy nearly 
two years ago. It was largely 
taken up by the then Labour 
Government. Yesterday, Mr 
England said what he would 
like to see included in the 
eagerly awaited statement from 
Mr David Howell, Secretary of 
State for Energy. 

This was to «ee the present 
strategy maintained: to reorga¬ 
nize the nuclear industry, carry 
on with the building cf two 
British-designed Advanced Gas 
Cooled Reactor stations recently 
ordered, endorse the previous 
administration's decision to 
establish the PWR as an option 
for the future provided it 
received safety clearance, and 
to include a commitment to 
orders in the future without 
specifying reactor type or foe 
precise size of foe programme. 


Mr England had made these 
points to foe Secretary of State 
and “had foe impression he will 
take a fair amount of notice” 
of what had been said. Mr 
Howell is awaiting a report 
from the British Nuclear 
Installations Inspectorate on 
the Three Mile Island incident, 
which has been asked for by 
the end of this month, but he 
should make his announcement 
before Parliament rises for 

If a PWR is ordered in 1982, 
as expected, it is likely to be 
the first of many. In order to 
meet energy demand in the 
year 2000 a more rapid order¬ 
ing programme will be needed. 
Once a PWR had passed a 
safety case and a public 
inquiry, if the price compared 
favourably with the AGR, the 
CEGB could order another in 
1982 and a further PWR in 
1983. It will not be necessary 
in foe board’s view to have 
operating experience of the 
PWR in this country before 
making repeat orders. 

A new structure for foe 
nuclear industry has not been 
worked out in detail. The 
CEGB wants the National 
Nuclear Corporation to end its 
three-tier structure, for GEC 
to withdraw from its manage¬ 
ment contract and for a normal 
company board to be set up 
with executive, directors. How¬ 
ever, foe participants have so 
far been unable to agree the 
details of how this should be 



Information recorded by 
telephone meters 

From Mr Norman P. Macdonald .and readings are taken q,uar- 
Sir, Your correspondent Mr early as .vifo edgcttiqt j- Qr. gas. 
John Murphy (November 19) de- Theyare - regularly tested as 
serves congratulations fur hav- routine work by our; engineers 


lag been able to persuade foe aid faults ^Sre -rare*. Your 
Post Office, who, in my expert- meter wqs toasd on-November 
exice,' are always courteous, to 10 be working 

identify fictitious telephone -sanaactoruy. / . 

alls. " H •!{. may again draw an 

Not long ago, on rerummg .analogy with electndty units, it 
join a period of residence in would not be - Ptwsible. for you 
the United States, I asked foe w b . e ® rv- *? 1 details, of foe pepr 
Post Office why foe infonna- portion of umu - wnsmned; ui 
tion which I had become accus- >. quarter-' by spenfic .elecmcal 
tomed to find on telephone hills equipment; equally, it is nor 
there (similar to diet available possible for .us to teil you.the 
to Mr John E, Barham in Bros- proportion of units you have 
sels (November 20) could not be used; during foe quarter. :on any 
provided here. The answer I sp«nfic rate or calk”- , <: 
received was as fallows: - Piirhaps foe Post Office may. 


sels (November 20) could not be used during tne quarter..on any 
provided here. The answer I sp«nfic rate or calk”- , <: 
received was as fallows: - Piirhaps foe Post Office may. 

“I am sorry but we do hot conadec Tpvestum.some^of foe 
know foe full details of the profits nowmade on the.tme- 
telephone system; used in' foe Tfopne. service 
United States and are therefore ‘ uew eqmpment. .w, wpat is. 
nimbl e to comment as to why clearly "'an out-of-date type - of 
foe same system is hot used in ' maer.-for recording foe cm gw, 
jjg country destination and duration of tele- 

“The British Post Office $ys- jfoooe calls. / " . 
tern in its present form can Yours, etc, 
only record calls on a cydo- NORMAN P. MACDONALD, 
meter type meter and aggregate The Mount, 
a total of units. South Street, 

“The meter at foe exchange Mayfield,, 
is connected only to your line Sussex. * -,' V * 


From Mr R . J: G. Bait 
Sir, The previous Labour gov- 
" eriwneot introduced several con- 
semtion schemes for industry, 
hnd-ihese liave been continued 
;by.; tfce present Govermneac. 
I However; the .criteria .one-has 
jo saiisfy to qualify for a grant 
are so restrictive foat I imagine 
v foe Department of lodustry has 
had a problem finding: suitable 
beneficiaries. 

The., example affecting my 
' present employers is as follows. 

Energy Conservation 
-.Scheme states that if you can 
.prove foat -your existing oil 
' fired-boiler is less foam 70 pec 
cent efficient foe government 
will.give you. a grant towards 
replacement of foat boUer by 
another more efficient oil fired 
boiler. Tbe idea of this scheme' 

. appears' fo' be- to -. encourage 
-people to use ml more efficeutiy 
and therefore to use less of it, 
rafoer than switch to an alterna¬ 
tive fuel. 

- The firm I am employed by is^ 
' a chipboard fuamiture manufac¬ 
turer. The firm has decided tq 
invest in a total system that 
will convert ail waste material 
and offeuts into fueL This, to a 
company of our size, is a very 
considerable investment, but it 
will' mean tfaat-om- oil consump¬ 
tion wifi not be reduced—it will 
be totally eradicate*!. 

. - However, because foe firm is 
not replacing one inefficient oU 
fired System wifo another more 
.-efficient oil bixner, it does not 
-qualify for government assist¬ 
ance. I-cannot understand the 
-logic behind foe rules for this 
grant. . • ‘ 

I have written, to the Deparc- 
meati of Energy, .foe Depart- 
ment of- Industry and the local 
•M[P and have received-- a 
remarkable amount of sympathy 
and renmrkahly little else. 

.I would be interested to know 
If -other people attempting to 
' Save fuel have been confronted 
by. ike same bureaucratic non¬ 
sense. - 
Yours faithfully, 

B. J,G ; RAIT 7 
&oxluct3on Director, 

Shaston Furmnxre Limited, 
Semley. . 

Dorset SP7^ 9AH.' 

Nonrember 13. 


Communications in EMI 


Mr Glyn England; CEGB 
chairman: Government 

urged, to m aintain present 
nuclear strategy. 

don^ an dthe composition, of 
foe members' shareholding is 
likely to-renmin unchanged. 


Manpower unit growth attacked 


By John Huxley 

The Manpower Services Com¬ 
mission (MSC) was yesterday 
attacked for its u profligate ” ex-, 
pansion during a time when it 
had failed to meet industry’s 
training needs. 

Weaknesses in foe present 
training system stemmed largely 
from foe failure of foe ; MSC to 
provide the necessary stables, 
long-term framework for indus¬ 
trial training boards, foe 


Federation of Civil Engineeing 
Contractors said. 

At foe same time, foe Com¬ 
mission had expanded its own 
organization.“in a manner which 
can only be described as profli¬ 
gate The contractors say foat 
to place renewed emphasis or 
the accountability of the train¬ 
ing boards to their industries, 
boards should be responsible 
directly to foe Secretary of 
State for Employment, not to 


foe MSC. - 
Training has become -subor¬ 
dinated, to “foe implementation 
of short-term cosmetic Govern-. 
meat social programmes. - Tfe 
current skill shortages and con¬ 
tinued failure adequately to 
solve foe unemployment prob- 
The federation has asked , the 
Govern ment to consider wrys of . 
funding construction training so 
that all users of building skills 
contribute. 


From Sir John Read, Chairman 
of the EMI Group . 

Sir, Mr Npmman Woodhousie is 
less than fair in his leilet of 
November 15 concerning foe 
recent suspension of EMI 
tews. ' ' 

It is true that publication of 
our monthly newspaper has 
been suspended on grounds .of 
economy—as erne -of 4 -number 
of me asure s, taken by EMI to 
reduce costa—hot nc is not true 
to suggest that EML is uncon¬ 
cerned about the need to com-' 
mumicate facts about foe 
group's . affaire. . * 0 . its 
employees. 

Over the last 10 years much 


effort has been given to foe 
development of employee coct- 
■ miMUCariou within EMI—In- 
, eluding foe production of reg¬ 
ular’ ' financial ‘ teptirts' ; and. 
video - programmes' for ail foe 
' group’s companies worldwide. 
Ini particular, great emphasis 
' has' been 'placed Upon foe hoM-' 
sogr at face-to-face briefing 
groups on a [ widespread basis, 
’'and. priority, continues to; be 
giveato thiB.actSiwty- - ' 

Yours" fakbfufiy, 

JOHN READ, • 

EMI Group of Compame^. 

20, Man'cbracia -Sqctix^ . '. 

London W1A1ES. 

November 20:. .. 


Index-linked 

pension 

From Mr R. J. Gardner -. • 
Sir, Jo the White Paper on 
Public Expenditure no refer¬ 
ence is made to the index- 
baked pension. At a time when 
public sector pay increases are 
greater do average then those 
awarded in the private sector 
and inflation is approaching 20 
per cent, the knock-on cost- of 
these two' factors as they affect 
the . index-baked pension, must 
-be immense . 

■ Surely it is tine to curb this. 
It just does not make sense to 
halve set ..aside increasing 
funds-out- of foe public purse 
for a.; privileged section of foe 
eMerfy ifoea youth is being pen- 
1 aimed by the cuts in education. 
'Yoons faithfully, 

R- J. GARDNER, 

The Coach House, 

Barleycharpe. 

Nr Oakham. LEI5 7EG. 


Beer duty decision awaited 


BSC to cut 2,300 
jobs at Port Talbot 


From the chairman. Board of 
Customs and Excise '. 

Sr, in his letter (November 21) 
Mr Robert J. Horowitz says that 
because the United Kingdom 
duty- on a gallon of wine is 
much higher than that , on, a 
gallon of beer foe Euzopemi 
Court las ruled that Britain 
has failed to comply with 
Article 95 of the EEC treaty. 

This is not true. A case to 
tins effect bos been brought 


by foe Commission and . has 
been -contested- by. the United; 
Kingdom ? Government. , The 
hearing took place on October. 
9.- The European Court has yet 
to pronounce 1 judgment. . - 
Years fethfully, "• •' 

DOUGLAS LOVELOCK, 

Board Room, - 
HM Customs end Excise, - 
King’s Beam House,.' 

Mark Lane,. '_. ' ; • ' 

LondonEC3R 7HE; -■ . . 

November 2L 


Unfair 


From Mr Oliver Henrg 
Sir,; Oh. page 2& of the brave 
new Tones (November 13) a 
headline - statics: • “ Banking 
groups fair, differently.” This 
is not fare on the first day 
back 

Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER HENRY, 

1 Butter-mereGardens. 
Alresford, 

Hampshire S024 9NN. 
November 14. 



informed 

We’re back. 

And, not altogether suiprisingly, we’re back in 
very great demand. 

So, to make absolutely sure of your copy, renew 
your order for The'Emes with your newsagent today. 
Just fill in the coupon ana. stay better informed. 


Newsagent-please dellvcrUie'Emes daflyThankyou. 


By Tim Jones 

The British Steel Corporation 
is planning to cut 2,300 jobs in 
its Port Talbot plant as part 
of its effort to meet Govern¬ 
ment pressure to break even by 
next March. It is understood 
that workers at the plant, which 
represents one of the main eco¬ 
nomic bastions of the south 
Wales economy, have been told 
the planr could close unless pro¬ 
duction is increased to make it 
more viable. 

Local councillors reacted to 
the news by calling tor imme¬ 
diate priority Government aid 
for the area where job oppor¬ 
tunities are decreasing as the 
industrial Lose contracts. 

The corporation hopes that 
attractive redundancy payments 
will enable it to reduce the 
workforce from more than 


Can for a less 
autocratic style 
of management 

By Michael Baily 

Management participation is. 
vital in modern industry, Mr 
Victor Paige, chairman-desig¬ 
nate of foe Port of London 
Authority, said yesterday. 

Mr Paige, who is deputy 
chairman of the National 
Freight Corporation (NFC) 
said yesterday: “ Although it 
» still passible to be both suc¬ 
cessful and autocratic, foe 
game is changing and those, 
who doubt it should lode to foe 
schools where tomorrow's work 
force is being educated.” 

Presenting prizes for an 
employee competition at the 
NFC, Mr Paige added: “Atti¬ 
tudes to authority can ^. ex¬ 
pected to change faster now 
that in foe past, and managers 
must respond. To be success¬ 
ful m foe future, managers and 
supervisors must be able to 
establish participative relation¬ 
ships and to demonstrate foer 
sensitivity to foe views and 
and aspirations of those work¬ 
ing for them.” 


12,000 to under 9,000 without 
the threat of militant action by 
the trade unions. The unions, 
who until now have accepted 
the need to .rationalize the 
operation, _ say that any full 
scale sackings to achieve the 
projected numbers would be 
unacceptable. 

The Port Taibot plant lost 
-30m last year but is currently 
getting a , near £100m' invest¬ 
ment in a new continuous cast* 
ing plant. 

More titan 1200 blast furn&ce- 
men at foe Northamptonshire 
plant' yesterday called for a 
national strike over the ending 
of iron. and steel-making at 
Corby next year. 

Tie five other unions at the 
pianrt want to start an overtime 
tap and a series of 24-3xuir 
selective strikes instead. 


State to review = 
Companies Act 
insolvency rules 

By Stephen Goodwin 
Parliamentary Staff 

-The Government proposes to 
review two Sections of the Conor 
panies Act 1948 which deal 
with offences over foe winding 
up of a business. This is to be 
dime in the light of the com¬ 
prehensive study of insolvency 
being carried out by Sir 
Kenneth Cork and his commit¬ 
tee. 

Announcing foe review to foe 
Commons standing committee 
consideriug the Companies. BID, 
Mr Reginald Eyre, Under-Sec¬ 
retary for Trade, said the 
Cork committee’s- report was 
expected towards the end of 
1980: 3t was hoped, to incor- 
- porate some of its .recommends- 
tioais in . a second Companies 
Rill proposed, for 1980-8L 

The two sections of the- 194ft 
Act deal wifo foe responsibility 
Joe fraudulent trading and foe 
power of. a court to' assess 
damages . against.: delinquent 
directors. 


THE DOMINION AND GENERAL TRUST LIMITED 

' '' - - ' SixinonthstoJlstOctober, J979 

The Directors hayedecla ted an Interim Dividend mx icspect.of the year to 30fo^April. I980of3.00p 
net (1979 2J25p) per Ordinary 25p Share payable 3rd-December, 1979, and haveforccasta Final Dividend 
of not less than6.75p net per share.. 

. The unaudited figurcs for the six months to Jlsl October, 1979 are shownbeldw together with t he 
comparable figures forthciaxmonthsto3r si October, 1978and the figures for the'year to 30 th April, 1979. 


Gross Income • • •. 

Net Revenue after all chargesincluding taxation. . 
Taxation charged in arriving bl Net Revenue: '. . 
* (a) Overseas Tax . 

(b) Corporation Tax 

(c) Imputed Tax on Franked Investment Income 
Cost of Dividends . 

Preference 

Ordinary- 

Earnings per Ordinary 25 p Share 
Rate of Dividend on Ordinary Shares 


- Net Asset Value per Ordinaw25p Share 
Including dollar premium of 


(Note:—exchange control restrictioriswrre removed 
as from MtkOctobec, 1979 aad 
therefore the dolkrpnaniiim is now 
no longer appHcableJ. , 

Distribution of InvestmeiKs ' 1 ' '" ’ 

Etpiiiies: United Kingdom. -.- 
United States. 

Canada 

Europe ' - • 

..Other ' • 

Total Equities 

Fused Interest . ; 

'jratOwntAssets .. 


NOTES 


31st October. 
1979 

31st October 
1978 

30th April 
1979 

-• £384,240 
£220,448 

£349,532 

£195,171 

£708.750 

£394^18 

■ £7,M3 

S22S92 
‘ £85,056 

£6:938 
' £29^31 
; £79,412 

£15^49 

£612185.. 

£159,139 

£126,000 ; 
- 5J5 p 
3.0afi 
(Interim) 

- - ' £6,125 
. ; £94,500 
, ,4J0p- 

, 2.25p 

(Intcnm) 

£12.250 
£3782»0 
9D9p 
9.00p 
(Total 
for year) ' 

241.7P- 

241.9p 

20.1p 

:(36'A%) • 

276.0p 
' 16ip' 
(24^) 

• ; “ ^ % ■ 

[t, 

" % 


charges at par. 


ucting prior 


2.Nb provison has been made for tax on Qtpial Gains. Taxabk Capital Gaim ofapprorimaiclv£l 19,000 
havcbeeninade in^the first foe months. . . 

EAST OF SGO’DjANDB^VESJTMENT MANA^ERS LIMITED. * 

. .. ,3airynplac^edinburoh,eh24nq. . .. 
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BY THE FINANCIAL EDITOR 







With money markets remaining nervous, '. success, Though, since it now claims 11 per 
ana certainly less-pnfidept now .about an. ceat>o£ die.United States market- 
early fall in MLR , institutional apd.foreign _ TSis sort. of spending together ’ with the 
investors gave the Governor enfs new. short/ £105m United Kingdom expansion pro¬ 
medium stock a wide.berth yesterday. -gramme "across the product range augers 
The gilt market did rally towards the weS for the mid-1980s, 
close, however,, on the ' recessionary A 

.implications of the latest Government fore- : t 
casts for the economy. Not that the market - ixcnoifl • 


is going to'take top seriously a forecast, that T = . al ... 

'.S so heavily hedged about with . qualified- ~|ntft mfi 
dons. " . . . -. ...... 

__ WiU consumer spending really rise in-the 
jir.st half of next year? If not, will com¬ 
panies be able to destock as fast' as- the' 

Treasury expects ?-And, if the fall in- GDP 
' s as sharp as supposed, will it : really be 
possible to bold the PSBR at roughly the' 

■ame proportion of GDP, at least. without 
urther public spending cuts? 

Eifher way, the outlook, appears , none too 
irigbt for the corporate sector—and recent 
■ompany results are none too encouraging- 
rither. . 


:cr . 

Help from 
Sudan 


- • -‘bird quarter figures from- IC1 look healthy' 

nough, as far' as they :go, though the rise 
-rom £105m to £155m pre-tax -this time 
. ound was due in part to the absence of the 
. '22m exchange loss recorded in the corre- 
ponding’ quarter. Both sales and profits, 

- owever, were down against- those recorded 
. ~.i the second quarter of the year, reflecting 

' decline in volume (by roughly 8 per cent 
veralk- with Western Europe showing.. a 
articularly sharp decline of around 16 per 
mt), which the management attributes in 
art to seasonal factors; and- in part .to the 
• :cond quarter bulge which followed the 
ansport strike. ' 

Overall, prices have risen by rougWy 5 
:r cent, but raw material costs and wages 
' tt any rate in the UK) have risen, a. lot 
ster. So one way and . another 1 the 
. imediate prospects . look T none too . 


recession 

As an engineering pointer Resold could not 
have been expected to-come through the 
strike.earlier-this year unscathed. -Interim 
profits drop, have been more- than halved 
-to £2.4m on a sales fall of-9 per cent to 
£ 60.5m. 

■ The hope had been that Resold could 
avoid the worst by running off its high 
stocks, .but the strike affected deliveries 
badly;.!' Dock deliveries were not too 
seriously, damaged though with the result 
that .United States profits have fallen only 
sli^itiy at the operating level to £3m in spite 
of. the - dollar's weakness. British operating 
profits, however, slumped two-thirds to 
£1.2m. 

Resold should be able to recoup some 
lost- ground in the second-half but in the 
face d£-' deteriorating market Conditions 
■profits ire unlikely to be much above £7m 
for the full-year against last .year's £10m. 

This suggests! a/p/e ratio df around nine 
with the shares unchanged at 88p yesterday 
and although the interim dividend has been 
lifted fractionally a cut in the final must 
. be 'possible.. 

-Something like, three-fifths of Ren old’s 
working capital is tied up in stocks while 
gearing at possibly 30 per cent is relatively 
high for an - engineer. These - are not the 
-best ratios -with which to enter a period of 
rising inflation-and deepening recession but 
Reno Id’s c u rre n t—-an historic yield of 17 
pefr cent—is taking the worst possible view 
—and that may not be fully justified. 

Courtauids 


omismg. __ . 

The share price, nevertheless, rose by 5p TfirnHOin macc 
■sterday to 357p. Here, the prospective A 

eld (assuming that the total- dividend 
*es by the 15 per cent recorded at the first - 
terim) is 8.8 per cent, which in historic . 
rms is highly attractive :; .but the real-. 
rerest in ICI lies in neither the yield nor , 
e prospect for full year profits of up. to 
50m (as against £421m) pre-tax : it lies in 
e fact that a sizable .part 1 of this year's 
ofirs, and a still more sizable part of next, ■ 

11 come from oil. ” • 1 " ■ : 

Ninian contributed around £19m (after 
troleum. revenue rax) .to third quarter 
ofits, bringing the total contribution from 

it profits rase bya tee* W 

II form .useful counterweight. The shares “LHosu^although exacdy where the 

__- ■ ___ £.n _._-i j t__ .. 


darkly 

Courtauids; meanwhile, is still gazing 
through' a glass darkly, but it is plainly 
not expecting much help on the trading 
front for at least the next year. But it wonld 
be doing the group less than justice not to 
give it.the benefit of.the doubt that the 
-restructuring going on apace for some time 
now will eventually work through to 
profitability. ' • 

When is another matter and until-then 
profits are going to be as uninspiring as 
the half-time figures yesterday. Pre-tax 


■ :r.'S.- if 


e still worth, buymg. .. 

emporarily 
Ef course 

' en one. of the great growth stock" oE the 
>t two decades, Beecham, - Iooks a littler 
: 5ged at the edges now. After six months - 
1379-80 profits arelOjf per cent'down’ 
£65ra after a' 12} per cent sales -gain. 

The market responded by taking a further 
off the shares at IlSp Where the sort of 


its depleted reserves,- rocketing 
interest rares ?u ending of 
compensatory aid-—and nobody 
In government^repared to come 
io the'rescue, t 
I ndeed, judging, from the 
attitude of government spokes- 
.-reorganization costs will fall will have to I meo '* n l ast week’s textile 
-wait until-ri»e<-year end;--- • 

-The Strength of the'pound continues to be 
a major headache for a group that exports 
more than half -its £445m United Kingdom 
turnover ,. and if sterling had not 
strengthened Courtauids. estimates, profits 
would, have been £10-£15m higher. ., . 

Imports, especially-from low--energy cost 
producers like the United States,- have bitten 
deeply 1 In to the United KingdOin’ fibre side 
where, volume dipped 5 per' cenr although 
the low raw material cost advantage^ in 
cellulosics has helped to keep up margins. 


lyp wr_. . _ _ . , 

ings expected—a yield tit '.around 7£ per’ .hut thanks to the stronger overseas showing 

it and a p/e ratio of- penbaps-TO—-demons- fibre profits are up overall. 

' “ " ' Further down the line, fabrics have shown 

a slightly better trend across the board with 
the protection from- the Davignou Agree¬ 
ment and the multi-fibre arrangement still 
helping. At the retail end the early upturn 
bad'petbred out by July and the problems 
here have spilled over into the second half. 
Even with a tough trading' climate. 


te how some, of the glitrer has been 
>bed off Beecham’s market status. 

The temptation is to think one should buy 
v on the view that it could- be the best 
xwtuniry for years to . get on -board a 
ck like this. That could be right, 
leech am has problems,'at the moment; 
irmdceutical sales worldwide have been 
ir in the absence of mUcti-ihfectjous sick- 
s ;■ Iran, a valuable growth market, has 
•n badly adrift, and the^ combination of 
ze controls and competition has affected 
rgins. - 

loreover, there is some: evidence, notably 
he United States, that Beecham has been 
sing market share in pharmaceuticals at 
hands of “pirates■ - - 

Consumer products busings has held up, 
ugh:Beecham has spent heavily in the 


Courtauids financial position appears to be 
under control with the capital spending 
programme pared back slightly and working 
capital showing no unexpected .-jump, so 
that the cash outflow this year will be only 
around-£10m. 

The 'second-half is' unlikely te be as good 
as last year* so full year ‘profits look, like 
emerging at a little over £60m and main¬ 
tain the 'gross tbe'net dmdena"Bas "been 


_____ w raised by 4} per cent which suggests.con- 

ited States (someyOto net.of'sales) on;•_fidence;.of a sore to.support ^he.shares at 
Aqua-fresh toothpaste launch,'wfthSome r 80p.- • • ■ 


Unfair 

competition is 
threatening 
an industry 
which has 
already halved 
its workforce 
in 10 years. 

Ronald Kershaw 
reports 


Wool being sorted for length 
and fineness : the industry 
earns over £400m from exports. 



Wool textiles still 
beset by problems 


^Britain’s wool textile Industry 
its facing one of the most criti¬ 
cal periods io its history. Each 
week hundreds of jobs are 
being lost and this year alone 
total redundancies will reach 
7,000. Quite modern factories 
are closing with distressing 
regularity as companies are 
forced out of business by eco¬ 
nomic stringencies. 

. The industry desperately 
need* help and today the Can- 
federation of British Wool Tex¬ 
tiles'will hold a high level meet¬ 
ing; at-Bradford, Britain’s wool 
capital, '{o examine the indust¬ 
ry's problems apd seek solu¬ 
tions. It will be attended by the 
all-party' committee of wool 

textile. MPs, European MPs _ _ _ 

metropolitan.-councils in wool factoring workforce, 
textile -areas, and unions in the — v - 
•ind 


AtHbeirisk of qvertimplifica- 
dan,-tbs industry's situation may 
be summarised thus. After a 
deaSHLof ■ enthusiastic coopera-: 
l tion Nih government policies; 
adherepce to government guide¬ 
lines; industrial peace, heavy 
company .. investment*-, and' an 


invaluable- coatrlbutioJJ to the 
country's', balance-of payments ^ 

■the.indusrry fjhds-itself faced 0 f vu 

wkh. unfair cblnpgtitioti from pricing _ __ 

wfthjn.-and yothout-. the EEC,- if everything that comes 

enppildg statutory through West Germany is from 


storted at £3m.and eventuaily 
cost the- government a little 
over £7m. 

The total over a period of 
five years amounted to about 
£24m for an industry which 
today earns from 

exports with additional earn¬ 
ings from indirect exports. 

Suggestions chat the Govern¬ 
ment has ** pumped " money 
into the industry bring a 
quick rejoinder from Mr 
Richardson that ibe Govern¬ 
ment money generated some¬ 
thing like 1 . 100 m to £120m of 
investment by companies in the 
industry which he reckons was 
a goad response from a iairiy 
small sector, which is made up 
nf some 2 per cent of the manu- 

The basic problem of the 
British wool textile industry is 
that it cannot compete on price 
with overseas manufacturers. 
Low-cost labour countries 
which flood the home market 
are one problem. Subsidized 
.wool textile industries in 
developed European countries 
are another. 

Many people in the wool 
textiles business are suspicious 
Our European partners’ 
policies. It is often 


delate one might have been 

. J. . »_, 1 LJ L iicoiyr JV »C(UJ uo UWH a 

excused bad one thought the m dde of Bricain . It 


West Germany, or is the 
counrry of origin East German* - 
dr Poland, both of which 
heavily subsidize their indus¬ 
tries. 

There is the classic case of 
the wool textile town of Praro 
near Florence, Italy, which for 
nearly 30 years has been a 


industry was being told it had 
been featherbedded long enough 
and should now get going and 
become competitive. 

Ten years ago the number 
o£ people employed in wool 
.textiles, including managers, 
directors, tea ladies and the 
Eke, wbs 142,620. Today there 
are 71300. In common with‘the 
rest of British industry wool 
textiles was told to rationalize, 
.Increase productivity and gen¬ 
erally become more vital. 

The wool textile industry 
thinks it has done a fair job. 
Government schemes were intro¬ 
duced to ease die change and 
under the 1972 Industry Act a 
special wool textile scheme 
gave the industry £15m for 
grams towards new plant and 
machinery, building works, re¬ 
organization and rationaEzation. 

The provisions of the scheme 
were varied through the years. 
For instance, firms were actu¬ 
ally paid to go out of business 
and redundancy payments 


exports woollen cloth made 
from reused woollens at such 
low cost that it has already vir¬ 
tually destroyed the woollen in¬ 
dustries of Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

It is suggested that low- 
labour costs result from Prato 
being a .“ cottage M industry", 
but evidence is being gathered 
which points to the fact that 
Prato workers belong to an 
army of some six million 
Italians who pay no raxes, no 
social security, no union dues 
and officially do not exist. 
Political fears of communist 
domination defer government 
action. In the early 1950s 
Prato exported to Britain 10 w 
12 million square metres of 
woollen cloth. In 1974 it was 
19 million square mores; this 
year it wijl exceed 50 million 
square metres. 

A European Commission 
inquiry has been looking into 
Prato for 11 months but as ver 


enhanced with modest gover- -has reached no result. 


ment help. 

In all, the cash requirement 
amounted to some £16Am, says 
Mr Peter Richardson, director 
of the Wool Textile Delegation. 

A second scheme tended to 
concentrate on encouraging 
rationalization through mergers 
and amalgamations. This was 


While trade unions in the 
industry believe govermnem 
help in the shape of selective 
import controls is necessary, 
some employers take .a more 
carious view, fearing retalia¬ 
tory action by countries against 
whom strict quotas are imposed. 

Another big problem U ihar 




Business. Diary: Band aid, • Drinking for Britain 


m Hughes, 
netary of the 


the board 

_ __ Development 

incil for Rural Wales, finds 
tseif in the unlikely role of 
jresario. 

lugbes, who prefers to 
2 Q do male voice choirs, is 
y preparing for a gig next 
iav at the tiny village- of 
itrliydfendiBBit Powys, ■ by 
Dr Feelgood band. 

Ie told me that the council's 
n job is to attract industry 
hs area, but another import- 
duty was. to try to kep 
eg people in die-area from 
'ting co the towns. 

‘be tiny village .where the 
cert is to be held is- unusual 
chat it has a 2,000-seat hell, 
Pontrhydfendigaid Pavilion, 
s was bulk about 20 years 
• by a local boy made good, 
late Sir David James, who 
-e owned the Essoldo cinema 
.in. 

iugfaes is hoping that the. 
cert will put about L500 


no further), X think I may Have 
scumbled upon something. 

- Having a with Vincent 

Laxvan, the chairman of the 
Wine- and Spirit Association, 
yesterday be came out with an 
excise that would appeal to 
almost everybody except die 
temperance brigade. 

Larvan, a director of wine 
merchants Hedges & Butler, 


The World Bank, Rothschilds, 
the Think Tank, and now 
helping to run a bus company. 
Is there no stopping Kate 
Mortimer (.is right ) ? She is part 
of ah' injection of young blood 
into the nationalized 'transport 
industries announced yesterday 
by Transport Minister Norman 
Bowler. 

Miss Mortimer, who is 33, Is 
to join the board of National 


says-hhat if only we all drank Bus as a part-timer , and 36- 
one more glass of wine a week ‘ 5 I '‘ 

the -benefits—not ■ -least to 
Larvan—would: be considerable. 

FlrSt! says he, British per 
caput consumption of wine is 
• only one and a half glasses.a 
week and- so the extra glass 
would not do any Harm. On the 
other hand, in sending, up con¬ 
sumption! by two thirds the 
Chancellor’s cake (about ESOOm 
a year on all alcohol) would go 
up by an amount that would 
make him less likely to bang 
on more duty . in • the next 


year-old Simon ' Jenkins. 
political editor of The 
Economist, becomes a part- 
time member of the British 
Railways Board. 

Fowler himself is 42, and his 
junior minister: Kenneth 

Clarke, is 2 8. ' 

Miss Mortimer now works 
for Rothschilds. As editor of 
the London Evening Standard,- 
Jenkins began the newspaper’s 
commuter campaign . 



Other appointments s an¬ 
nounced jxrsierdau were those 
of Peter Lean. 40, a director of 
Rio Timq’Zinc. and John Wil¬ 
liams, director of the port of 
Southampton, to the British 
Transport Docks Board. 


_ _ _The British lease on Hong- of our confidence in Hong- 

r c . e IL Budget—thus keeping the price kong may run out in -less than kong’s future as an interna- 

n ^d encoSHriDE fritz nr<E more stable. The French and 20 years, but whether or not tional financial centre". 

n and encouraging Italians put away over 20 glasses the crow rolwiy is to revert --- 


sional promoters to place 
1-Wales- on their itineraries. 

'he concert, which has tile 
iport of Ceredigion District 
incil, also has two Wei* 
k groups k support so local chSn ed in to 
rural sensibilities will not be 15,Q0O - more 


Italians put away over 20 glasses 
in a .week. 

His deputy chairman, Dennis 
Webb, - managing director of 
St Owen’s of Chelsea, then 

that at least 
would be 


raged. created in and around rife wine 

Vctually, pop music mid tr ^ e ^ ' 

'elopmem councils are not :For.the moles among you it 
h strange bedfellows. It was would even help the Eastern 
an is Stevenson, chairman of. block, because Bulgaria is one of 
-. Newton Aytline and Peter-., the countries Bntish-’merchants 
, DC, vtio chaired the Home would rum co for exzra supplies 
nee.committee which Hi the - of- jdoak: Cheers! 

1-seventies produced Pop 

AfTo /if 

-Among- - - f 

bership of the National 


to communist China, the Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Hank mean 
to carry on business as usual. 

The 44-year-oid headquarters 
building which — overlooks 
Statue Square,, .is- to be 
dedesigned and tiedeveioped 
over toe next five years. 

The! final design has yet to 
be approved but it looks as if 
the two guardian imperialist 
lions at the entrance of the 
old building will be preserved. 


There is also speculation over 
whether the approved rebuilt 
building—on a 57,000 sq ft site 
—wil be increalsed in height to. 
match or surpass the roof of the 
People’s Bank of China. 

The Chinese bank's roof was 
deliberately built to a height 
of 20ft above the towers of the 
Hongkong 1 and Shanghai Bank 
as a symbolic warning then of 
the overriding suzerainty of 
China aver cotonial Hongkong. 
The increased -height was 


So-will the unique ceramics on approved by the then nstiona- 
the eeiHng of the cathedral- list premier, Chiaag Kai-Shek, 


■ Porapes Ftmbbres Generates, 
France's biggest undertakers, is 
in dead trouble with share¬ 
holders, workers and now eve a 
Reoe Moaory, the Economics 
Minister. 

First, there were the head¬ 
stones. Marble supptiers agreed 
to give PFG a 10 per cent dis¬ 
count a reduction act available 
to individual families and one 
not passed on by PFG to its 
customers. 

Monory has B> v en PFG until 
the new year to change its ways 
or face fines of up to 2.5m 
francs {£278.000). 

Then both shareholders and 
workers, fearful for rht-ir divi¬ 
dend v or jobs or boih, object 
to the terms under which PFG 
has jusr; been taken over by 
another public utilky. a watef 
supply company called Socicte 
Lvonnaise des Eaux de 
FEclaarage (SLEE). 

Both companies contract their 
services out to local authorities. 
In hundreds of French towns 
one company is now responsible 
for warer supply, refuse collec¬ 
tion, toad mending and now 
funerals. 


When John. Nott, the Trade 
Secretary, sets off today rm a 
trade mission to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia he will do so in unusual 
company. Determinel to outdo 
his Laoour predecessors who 
liked to take with them mem¬ 
bers of the TUC Economic 
Council. Nott has gone folksy 
and so, along with the captains 
, Nott will be taking 


itivals. Report and Code of .;..! •• .. . __ . 

mice Among the ■ widespread mem* 

bership of the National . 

For those of vou who .are iir Federation . of Building Trade 

;d of 4 fresh excuse for-hav Employers. - ere many<■ small .. says, the redevelopment is.an 
: that nr her s»Ia« before vou ' builders! undertakers: ..One is expression both of the banks 


that other glass before you. builders/imdertafasrs: 
eh the train imotorists read called Coffin &' Son. 


_ __ _ . _ , . _ of industry 

tike banking bail London archi- who was ousted by the comma- Paul Smith, a tr year-old 

.. -. - . - -- -v- aisl5 before the rival building -- 

was completed. 

But the communists endorsed 
the Kuomintang decision and 
the finished building still tops 
its capitalise neighbour. 


lects FoSKTS. Associates got the 
job. 

Michael Sandberg 


instrument maker and an 
AEUW official at GEC 
Marconi’s Chebnsford plant. 


of efflueot charges, v.+.icli most 
affect scouring companies in 
the industry. U'ar-ir authorities 
throughout the land have 
embarked on costly improve¬ 
ment schemes. Costs hare to be 
-covered. The polluter must pay 
the cost of treating h«s factory 
effluent and EEC regulation's 
ci-mand that effluent be 
treated. 

Britain is >ticking by the new 
ruies and some wool textile 
companies are facing large 
effluent charges. One West 
Yorkshire company alune is 
faced with a bill of £lrn a year. 

Nobody is complaining about 
the desirability of effluent 
treatment, simply that wool 
textiles are paying more than 
their fair share compared with 
other industries and are having 
to pay it v.-ben other European 
partners are paving either none 
at all or vastly reduced sums. 

The recent increase in 
inrerest rates is anorher blow 
the industry could have done 
well without. Mr Richardson 
believes few companies can 
exist without loans. Small com¬ 
panies operating on a return 
of up to 10 per cent, he says, 
will simply disappear when a 
return of at least 20 per cenr 
must be achieved simply to 
break even. 

The wool textile industry 
does not consider that it is 
asking for much. Ir would like 
the government to exreml short- 
time working compensation 
rather than enii it as is 
planned. It would welcome a 
reduction in effluent charges 
and government should apply 
pressure in Europe to end 
unfair practices. 


Technology 


Of mice and 
spacemen 


“Spin-off never was the right 
word to describe the transfer 
of technology from one sector 
of the economy to auotber i ex¬ 
cept insofar as some ideas go 
round and around without 
actually getting anywhere). 

Those in the business know 
that, while such transfer docs 
occur, the technology doe* not 
simply spin-off bv itself. More 
often than not. it has to_ be 
pushed ouu aimed in the ncht 
direction, soueezed into the 
right shape to fit the new use, 
and pulled in iorciblv—all ut 
which can be a difficult and 
painful e-iperience. 

But, while the early_ exag¬ 
gerated aims for spin-off may 
not have been fulfilled, there 
has been a quiet but continuous 

flow of iimov-atKrtis which are 
changing the way we Jive and 
work. 

One would expect a range of 
new aerospace materials, pro¬ 
cesses, manufacturing tech¬ 
niques aud computer programs 
which could be applied fairly 
directly to other purposes. One 
might not expect some of the 
more unusual examples. _ ____ 

In San Francisco, the famil¬ 
iar cable cars, in use since 
1873 (though temporarily off 
the streets), are propelled by 
continuously moving under¬ 
ground cables which arc 
grasped by a long-handled grip 
operated by a “ gripman 
aboard the car. Each cable is 
spliced to form an endless 
loop ; die splice is Lfae weakest 
part of the cable and, if 
gripped, can lead to worn or 
broken cables. 

Previously the gripman did 
not know v;hen his car was 
over a splice. Now, a magnet¬ 
ometer technique developed 
for spacecraft has been applied 
by engineers at the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration's Ames Re¬ 
search Centre, near San Fran¬ 
cisco, to give him a warning. 

The section of the cable jusr 
ahead of the splice is magne¬ 
tized and a magnetism sensor 
is mounted on the gripping 
derice. As the cable splice 
approaches a stationary car it 
triggers a whistle-like signal, 
enabling the gripman to delay 
gripping until the splice has 
passed. 

You do not hare to go as 
far as San Francisco to sec 
space technology applied to 
transport. The Boeing Com¬ 
pany’s Jetfoil hydrofoil boats, 
now in service between Brigh¬ 
ton and Dieppe, use aerospace 
technology in a number ot 
ways. Propulsion is by water 
jet, using Rocketdyne Powerjer 
pumps which are a direct 
derivative of the turbopumps 
used to feed propellants at 
about 200.000 gallons a minute 
to the Saturn 5 rocket used on 
rbe Apollo lunar flights. 

At least one unexpected 
secondary use for an expensive 


spacecraft lestiug. chamber was 
discovered at the General Elec¬ 
tric IUSj laboratories _at Val.-_„ 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania. TJhta 
large vacuum chamber waS*'* 
normally used to test che per¬ 
formance of spacecraft under q 
simulated orbital conditions; r A 
now it is just as likely to con- ■" 
tain a rack of rare but 
books. ‘‘i • 

A vacuum technique is used 
to dry books or other dueuf.-. 
merits which have been soaked, 
in storms, floods or bv water 
hoses used in fire-fighting. . . r 

Pressure inside the chamber 
reduced io one-hundredth of * 
an atmosphere, causing the 
moisture to evaporate A» ii 
ei-apormes. ir Freezes. Alter 24 , t 
hours pressure is increased, 

hot frcun ga% is used is melt 
the ice, and the water is 

drained off. 

Spin-off js found in -.ewers 
rs well as in space chambers.. 
Peter Pe:roff. on ex-Xasa. 

enginee- in Huntsville, Ala- 

Lama, has applied a era space - 

and electronics technology in a . 
device known as u sewer.,. 

mouse which automatically 
massures the flow of water in -. 
sewers. 

The mouse, so-called because -- 
it is shaped like a mouse and 1 "' 
has a “ tail ’* of cables con¬ 
nected to a data recorder,,-; l 

houses a pressure-sensitive 
transducer which senses the 
depth of waier above it. Up tu 
WO mJce (Mr Pet roll prefers 
“mouses") would tie 
throughout a city's sewer sys- •• 
tern. 

Several ncnv.pace technolo- *• 
gies are employed in the sewer' " 
mouse; aerodynamics in its-' 
shape, a new epoxy material 
for the transducer . housings 'i 
miniaturization in packaging 
the electronic components of 
the data recorder and satellite^ 
like data acquisition tedino : '' 
logy. 

Among a host of odier exam- ' 
pies of spin-off are drilling' 
ship positioning systems: Insu- ' 
lation of liquid natural gas 
tankers- vibration testing of ? 
nuclear power station equip-, 
ment to ensure earthquake su(-',, 
rival; and an environmental...'' 
control system used on the 
Apollo lunar module which has] . 
been applied to give a longer'/ ' 
transport life for perishable' ' 
foods. . ■- 

Aerospace technology has in-''" 
deed spun off greatly sine?.- 
19 65 when, in a maiden speech,.,, 
in the House of Lords, Lordr. 
Wynne-Jones was sceptical 
about the whole thing. At thin , 
rime Nasa had made much of*.., 
strengthened bra straps and a. • 
new way to produce lemon- 
squeezers. Four thousand mil-;, 
lion dollars per annum, bi<, .. 
Lordship suggested, was a 
rather high cost for sueli pro- - 
ducts. 

Kenneth Owen 


commitment to Hongkong and 


Ross Davies 



decade 
of 

uninterrupted 

growth" 

Safes increase-4 times 
Profit increase-5 times 
Return on funds increase 
from 12.4% to 21.0% 


“1979 another record year 
of sales and profit" 

Policyforgrowth 
"Our policy in recent years has been to 
create a moreeven balance between the 
rnanufacturing and distributive activities and 
to concentrate attention within the 
manufacturing area on those 
businesses where a particular 
speciality or technical expertise can 
command its place in world markets? 

Strong balance sheet 
"The ratio of borrowings to total 
funds employed at 15% leaves 
ample scope for further 
development and growthT 

Dividend 

The netdividend forihe year.9.7 5 p, 
reoresents an increase of 20.5%. 


Overseas subsidiaries 

"Our overseas subsidiaries benefit from the 
technical and financial support from the U.K. 
and their results for the year are particularly 
gratifying with trading profits, in local 
- currencies 70% higher than the previous year? 

Exports 

* "Exports increased by 20%7 



1969/70 1977/73 

1973/79 

SALES 

£m 

72.9 

254.8 

284.6 

TRADING PROFIT 

£m 

5.2 

24.1 

27.5 

FUNDS EMPLOYED 

RATIOS 

£m 

42.2 

121.2 

131.0 

Trading Profit: Sales % 

7.2 

9.5 

9.7 

Trading Profit: 





Funds Employed % 

12.4 

19.9 

21.0 


Extracts from the Director^ Report and the Review by the Chairman. Mr. Roy Sisson, in the Reports Accounts. Copies of this 
and the Special Report far1979 are mailable from the Secretary; Smiths Industries Limited.Cncklewood, London NW2 6JN. 


SMITHS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS OF: AEROSPACE. MARINE, VEHICLE. MEDICAL TUBING, AIRMOVING AND HYDRAULIC 
EQUIPMENT: CAR RADIO AND STEREO.TIMING PRODUCTS. CERAMICS & INDUSTRIAL LNSTRUWIEPJTS. 
AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PART S AND ACCESSORIES FOR VEHICLES AND FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANT & MACHINERY. 
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Stock markets 
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First signs that gilts may be settling down 


Gik edged retreated on fears 
of labour trouble and Middle 
East uncertainty, and at one 
stage losses of up to i were 
being recorded. However 
dealers gradually regained con¬ 
fidence after the Treasury's 
new economic forecasts, and by 
the dose all the ground lost 
had been regained. Last night 
gilt edged observers were say¬ 
ing that the market was at last 
settling down, and some were 
hazarding a rally towards 
Christmas. 

Among shares the dutch of 
big company news did not have 
too hard an impact- Assess¬ 
ments of the IC1 figures were 
complicated by spedal items in 
the preceding second quarter. 

London Merchant Securities 
hardened a further lp (to 116p) 
after jumping Sp the dap before. 
Buyers still sev something to 
£.'» for through LMS's stake in 
concern with an interest m the 
7 block embracing the Tiffany, 
Thelma and Tony fields. The 
group is already rated highly 
ito a trust with an impeccable 
property underpinning, but the 
oil is a bonus. 

The big disappointment was 
Bee chain whose 10.5 per cent 
drop in interim profits 
prompted some dealers to 
suggest that this great group 
haa gone ex-growth and that it 
was time to look at Glaxo, said 
to have a more promising 
range of new drugs. The news 
from House of Fraser was also 
disconcerting. Here, the crash 
in profits was severe. The FT 
index fell 2.0 to 411.0. 

Leading industrials showed 
little activity ahead of yester¬ 
day's long awaited figures from 
1CI, Beecham and Courtaulds 
and even less afterwards. 

1C1 figures were much in 
line with best market expecta¬ 
tions, mainly as a result of the 
group’s share in the Ninian 
Field and were duly marked 5p 
up where they finished the day 
at 357p. But a question mark 
continues to hang over the 
group’s industrial side which 
has been struggling and a 


reversal of the share price is 
not ruled out in some quarters. 
Figures from Courtaulds were 
well received by the market 
helped also by a maintained 
dividend. The shares advanced 
2p to 80p. News from Beecham 
was less favourably received 
and the price retreated lip to 
119p Elsewhere, Glaxo slid 7p 
to 396 p, Fisons dipped 5p to 
234p and Pflkmgton shed 2p to 
246p. Rank Organisation eased 
a penny to 181p while Unilever 
remained firm at 456p. 

Oil shares continued to 
dominate the rest of the equity 
market particularly those with 
interest concentrated in the 
North Sea. Oil Exploration 
jeapr a furrher 29p to 748p still 
awaiting the mystery bidder, 
widely tipped to be BP, which 
retreated 2p to 364p. Oil 
Explorations’ possible merger 
partner Lasmo, which bad 
expected third party to reveal 
al1 yesterday, also jumped 25p 

to 38Sp on rumours that it was 
attracting a possible bid from 
ICI. Tncentrol put on a further 
lOp to 273 following Wednes¬ 
day’s more than doubled third 
Quarter report while Imperial 
Continental Gas spurted 25p to 
625p. 

News of a big oil find west 
of Claymore boosted Interna, 
tional Thomson 23p to 382p 
and Cawoods gained 15p to 
163p. National Carbonising 
active of late remained firm at 
116p. Shell advanced 2p to 
346p, Ultramar 8p to 115p 
while higher profits at Century 
Oils boosted the shares lOp to 
115p. 

Among companies reporting, 
Akroyd & Soothers rose 12p to 
208p after excellent full year 
figures and Powell Duffryn 
advanced 15p to 140p after 
figures better than most esti¬ 
mates disappointing figures 
from Redland were helped by 
accompanying news of a scrip 
issue which helped the shares 
2p to 165p and M. J. Gleeson 
were 3p better at 36p. A profits 
setback at Alfred Dunhill saw 
the shares dive 5Sp to 333p 
and competitors Rothmans 
International ljp to 47Jp after 
its interim trading statement. 


Pauls & Whites slid 4p to 114p. 

In scores, third quarter 
figures from Boose of Fraser 
were greeted with 3p slide to 
112p. Burton shares eventually 
held Wednesday’s gain follow¬ 
ing the enfranchisement 
announcement finishing at 
258p, but the “A” shed 2p to 
222p. Marks & Spencer mid 
Mothercare both remained firm 
at 86 and 172p. 

The recent rise in Furness 
Withy after Eurocanadians 
announcement that it was dis¬ 
persing its stake came to a 
halt with the shares unchanged 
at 240p and Milford gave up 
2p to 173p. Rumours that 
Ladbroke was about to win 
back its gaming licence did 
little for the snares firm at 
149p as Coral Leisure slipped 
lp to 73p. 

On the bid front Monfort 
Knitting put on 3p to 88p on 
news that Palma Investment had 
taken a 12 per cent stake and 
that the group _ intended to 
reject an earlier bid from David 
Ducon. Stroud Riley were 18p 
stronger ar 40p after the 
announcement that a private 


concern had taken a substantial 
stake. Thorn Electrical finished 
the day 4p up at 302p after 
dipping to 296p earl yon and 
EMI finned ~P to 134p. 
Rumours continued to afferi 
GEC which shed lp to 32Sp and 
Avtrys which finished the same 
amount lower at 233p. Whessoe 
held firm at 128p but Costaixt 
were 2p easier at 132p. British 

Ba/cer Perkins is now 8Op, bav¬ 
in? mooed quietly up from the 
19/8-79 "lour” of Tip. The 
■* high n was 139p. Rumours of 
a John firoum bid have faded, 
but there is an investment case 
based on profits u pfrom £2,14 m 
to £9.86m in five years, a 50 per 
cent increase in sales and em¬ 
ployee and board confidence in 
further growth tins year. A re¬ 
cent rights issue means that this 
is one engineer unlikely to go 
short in the coming months. 

Vita currently in talks with Vita- 
Tex advance 3p. to 128p while 
the latter remained unchanged 
at 71p. 

In Electricals, speculation 


Latest results 


Company 

Sales 

Profits 

Earmngs 

Div 

Pay 

Int or Fin 

£m 

£m 

per share 

pence 

date 

Anderson St’clyde (I) 20.73(23.69) 

1.43a(1.2) 

—(—) 

l.Ofl.O) 

4/2 

Alfred UunfaiU (1/ 

31.5(29.8) 

3.515.1) 

—(—> 

6.0(4.0) 

11/1 

Aero & Gen (1) 

2.1(1.S) 

0.21(0.13) 

—(—) 

—t —) 

— 

Beecham (1) 

507.0(449.0) 

63-0(72.7) 

—1—> 

2.88(2.39) 

1/2 

Brockhouse (F) 

70.1(69.4) 

2.3(3.5) 

9.77(15.11) 

2.65(2.24) 

14/2 

Cenlory Oils (I) 

173(10.5) 

1.5(0.6) 

11.9(4.2) 

0.S103) 

8/1 

Courtaulds (I) 

386.0(807.0] 

30.2(27.4) 

—(—I 

2.89(2.76) 

11/1 

Empire Plants (F) 

2.83(3.02) 

0.16(1.08) 

2.4b (2.08) 

—(1.93) 

— 

Fere ns on Ind (I) 

38-26(26.5) 

1.68(0.95) 

—(—) 

2.2(2.0d) ‘ 

10/1 

Frenc Kor Hides (1) 89.0(803) 

3.6(3J) 

3.7(3.2) 

0.95(0.82) 

7/12 

KL J. Gleeson (F) 

57.0(52.0) 

0.87(0.74) 

3.89(3.63) 

1.511.3) 

30/1 

Leigh (I) 

9.9<7.3) 

0.44(0.30) 

—(—J 

1.63(1.45) 

M/1 

Mtibury (11 

5.93(4.53) 

0.9(0.55) 

15.05(10.39) 

2.1(1.34) 

18/1 

Pauls & Whiles cn 

96.0(87.5) 

3.013.5) ■ 

6.68(8.65) 

1.75(1.75) 

18/1 

Powell Duffryn (I) 

176.0( 155.0) 

6.18(6.6) 

—(—) 

4.25(3.9) 

(a) 

Prop Partner (1) 

1.14(0.78) 

0.34(0.15) 

4.64(2.25) 

2.0(1.01 

— 

Redland (I) 

225.5(186.6) 

22.27(21.95) 

11.59(13.23) 

2.67(2.55) 

— 

Renold (1) 

60.5(66.6) 

2.4(5^) 

2.5(7J) 

2.8(2.7) 

31/1 

Rothmans int (I) 

515.7(947.0) 

39^(44.0) 

-(-> 

l.O(O.S) 

2/1 

Samuel Props (F) 

13.69 (S.0S) 

3.14il.43) 

8.36(5.73) 

2.5(2.34) . 

— 

Suter Elec (I) 

1.55(1.13) 

0.18(0.27) 

234(1.04) 

-(—) _ 

— 

Triplex Founds (I) 

18.91(17.62) 

0.69(1.0) 

—(—) 

1.84(1.76) 

25/t 

J. O. Walker (I) 

3.71(33) 

0.22(0.08) 

11.6(4.0) 

3.0(1.0) 

2/1 


pushed up die price of Grip- 
gerods 6p to 118p and J. 
Hewitt increased 6p to 40p. But 
interim figures from Suter saw 
the share price shed lp to 22p. 
Muirhead finished 2p better at 
246p in anticipation of figures 
‘ next week and Racal moved 5p 
to the good at 219p. M. K. 
Electrical were unchanged at 
176p but Decca retreated lOp to 
280p in the “ A ” ordinary while 
the orddinary were 2p lighter 
at 247p. 

Rhodesian. shares were 
slightly earner after the' activity 
of late. Cape Asbestos remained 
firm at 209p but Turner & 
NewaJl shed 2p to llEp and 
Loahro and Stocklake both gave 
up a penny at 65p and 99p. 

Equity turnover on November 
21. was 72.729m f 10,963 bar, 
gains. Active stocks yestefday, 
according .to the. Exchange 
Telegraph were, ICL Gil 
Exploration, Tncentrol, BP New, 
Lasmo, Courtaulds, Beecham, 
Cons Gold, IC Gac, urroah, Shell, 
EMI, BP, Premier, Ultramar, J 
Sains bury, Racal, Pilkington 
Bros, International Thomson, 
afs and Land Secs. 


Year’s 
- total - 
—(3.0) 

—(—) 

—(9.5) 

Lf±7> 
—(—) 
—(1.98) 
—(4.4d) 
—(—) 
2.32(2.OS) 
—(—1 
—(4.14) 
—(—) 
—(7.1) 
—(2.5) 

—(—I 
-(-) 

—(—) 

3.5(2.34) 

—(1.0) 


by Rosemary U ns worth 
. Half-time figures from the 
tobacco - to - brewing group. 
Wfwhmang International, fell 
short ■ of market expectations 
because of the _ strength, of 
sterling, which hit- profit mar.- 
gms, and rising costs which 
were.' not matched by price 

UHX%3$eS. 

-Pre-tax profits fell ■ by ,£4.8m. 
to £392m -while sales excluding 
taxes and duties rose 15 per 
cent to £515.7m in the fix- 
months to September 30. 1979- 
Operating profit was' similarly 


marks time 

Buf ^bacco akg- Tet&H- blit SCflp 

SmMM ms payout 

Last year R othm a ns , marie.^ .. By winning on the round- 
record-' £98.2m‘ profit-' ‘ / photos what it lost on the 

/Sir T)»rid warned that. .un^ 'brings,' building material 
certainties- ro, iateraa&dnaJ supplier 4 Redland turned’ hi 
trading conditions end:“tte near same again - interim 
finanaai markets . rjnade_ - j£ .profits. 

difficult to forecast years .jj, ^ to Septem- 

iwwi; 50 tier Mht- ier 29 ’ 1979, the group made 
!*’ ******* profit of £2227m 


difficult to forecast lids yearis 
outcome.. " ;• 

Alfred DunHU, 50 per. cent- 


• uu i/avty t » —i_ 

man, explained that although 
the overall volume of cigarette 
sales had excedeed last year’s 
level and the group’s export' 
sales from the United Kingdom 
continued to grow, there were 
ijiityjl declines in West Ger¬ 
many and Canada, where these 

are strong domestic markets- 

But in France and the United 
Kingdom satisfactory process 
was made. Results from- Bene- 
lux ~suid ocher markets also 
inwroved, he said. • . ; ’ 

Tbe ; interim dividend - has 
been raised from 1.19p gross to .. 
L42p. an increase .of just, under 
20 per cent. Sir David said mat 
the persisent fluctuations in 
Currencies added weight to rite. 
adoption - of a • conservative 
dividend policy. 

The group’s brewing interests, 
doubled their share of sales 
revenue from £51m to £100m 
while its share of operating 
profit show a similar, increase 
from £4.Lm to £7.4m. 


, — . fvrW CiCn raar - scrip issue. This will 

bee " increase the payout to share- 

SSfbS ttf 1 £o£d^S*J£2 V 25 per cent, 

that the increase should not be Se° V fro^ w^r 

taken as an indication that the r 2**? 

Sar^tT 1 Xni ^ SSf"S^ whiSi 

», o w^ for 1979 ss^msr&rsSding roo oi 

division wassharply totby the the sales volume 

drop- m .tounst; expenditure in ^ maiotaio its 


p>ndon althou^i.the ovkmne of. TOnncaitiim for die next couple 
business overseas remained re- ^ yetn & least. 


latively satisfactory. Nearly 90 
per cent of. DunhilFs turnover 
cbmejs from abroad. - 
.- Profit, marg ins bave also been 
reduced-by higher expenditure 
on.near activities .and-the group 
is. cautious about the effect of ; 
increased...interest -rates and 

probable' ' reduced consumer - 
spending ’in Jibe next few 
months. '•••_• 




Triplex Founds (I) 18.91(17.62) 0.69(1.0) —(—) 1.84(1.76) 25/t —(3.6) 

J. O. Walker (I) 3.71(3-2) 0.22(0.08) 11.6(4.0) 3.0(1.0) 2/1 —(—) 

Dividends in this table are shown net of tax on pence per share. Elsewhere in Business News dividends 
are shown on a gross basis. To establish gross multiply the net dividend by 1.428. Profits are shown 
pre-tax and earnings are net. a=January. b=Ioss. c=e x tr a payment of 0.13p in respect of reduction in 
ACT on last year’s final dividend. d=adjusted for scrip issue. 

Spring Grove tender planned 


First nine 
months’ results 

The Board of Director* of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited announce the following unaudited trading results 
of the Group for the first nine months of 1979, with com¬ 
parative figures for 1978. 


3978 

First Nine 
Months Year 
( restated) 

£ millions B. millions 


1979 
First Nine 
Months 

£ millions 


By Our Financial Staff 

Charterhouse Group’s 16,000 
shareholders will, this morning, 
be considering whether to ex¬ 
tend their portfolio of invest¬ 
ments into the industrial cloth¬ 
ing company Spring Grove. 
Some 15 million of the com¬ 
pany’s shares are being offered 
almost exclusively to Charter- 
house shareholders by way of 
a tender. 

The shares are being offered 
at a minimum tender price of 
62p through this novel way of 
bringing a small company to 
the market. A sale by tender 
will prevent Charterhouse share¬ 
holders being liable for tax on 
the difference between purchase 


price aid share price ou the 
first dealing day. 

Spring Grove, which made 
pre-tax profits of £3.17m on 
turnover of just under £20m, 
has been in the industrial pro¬ 
tective clothing and towel ren¬ 
tal business since just before 
the war, although the company 
was formed 115 years ago. 

Charterhouse has had a stake 
in Spring Grove since 1934 but 
it did not become a wholly 
owned subsidiary until 13 years 
a go. The investment group are 
to retain a 40 per cent stake 
in the company and is expecting 
to make a substantial capital 
grin on the flotation of at least 
one third of its total investment. 

Also, Spring Grove employ¬ 


ees are being offered 750,000 
shares in their company. 

In the tender document, which 
is going out to shareholders. 
Charterhouse forecast a. rise in 
pre-tax profits to at least £3.8m, 
and a dividend of 4p a share for 
the year ending October 3, 
1980. 

The minimum tender price of 
62p a share puts a market capi¬ 
talization of £ 15.5m on the com¬ 
pany but it is expected the final 
sale price will reflect a much 
higher value of Spring Grove. 
Earnings per share are fore¬ 
cast to rise from last year’s 
10.61p to I3.7p, on forecasted 
profits which have had to -be 
trimmed beck because of last 
week’s borrowing rate hike. -/ 


Akroyd exceeds £llm 



3,341 4.533 Saks to external customers 3,893 


421 Profit before taxation and grants 415 

- After providing for: - 

160 225 Depreciation 181 

Exchange loss on net 
current assets of 

26 39 overseas subsidiaries _29 

100 Taxation less grants 84 


259 321 Profit after taxation and grants 331 

-11 -17 Applicable to minorities -16 


Profit applicable to parent 

248 304 company before extraordinary items 315 

-7 -3 Extraordinary items -9 


Profit applicable to parmt 

241 301 company alter extraordinary items 


Group sales in the first nine months of1979 were £3,893m 
(1978 £3,341 ro) an increase of 17%. The value of sales in 
the UK increased by £298m to £1,624m and in ovoseas 
markets by £254m to £2,269m. The f.o.b. value of exports 
from the UK was £785m (1978 £641 m). 

Sales in the third quarter (£1,326m) were lower than 
those achieved in the second quarter (£1,382m). The 
decrease was due to volume reductions, partly of a 
seasonal nature, offset to someextent by price rises to 
compensate for feedstock cost increases. 

Profils in the third quarter were lower than those 
achieved in the second quarter. Selling price increases 
were more than offset by reductions in volume, higher pay 
for U K employees and further raw material price increases. 
Oil trading profits (including Ninian) continue to make a 
significant contribution to Group results, and ip the third 
quarter these amounted to £30m after the provision of 
£Sm Petroleum Revenue Tax. 

The following (able summarises the quarterly sales and 
profits before taxation: _ 


Group profit before tax 

Excluding 

Croup exchange Exchange 
sales gainlloss gain j loss Total 

J978 £w £m £m £tn 


IsiQuarter 1,060 119 -7 112 

2nd Quarter 3,156 336 3 139 

3rd Quarter 3,125 305 -22 83 

4th Quarter 3,192 1Q0 ”13 87 


{^Quarter MSS 107 -9 98 

2nd Quarter 1.382 1*2 -20 162 

3rd Quarter 1.326 155 — 155 

On a current cost accounting basis, the total of additional 
depreciation, cost of sales adjustment and erosion of the 
value of trade debtors less creditors would have reduced 
Group profit before lax and grants for the first nine months 
of 1979 by £326m (197S £199m). 

The charge for taxation less granls for the first nine 
months of 1979 and Ihe comparative figures for 1978 have 
been prepared in accordance with the Statement of 
Standard Accounting Practice No. 1 5— “Accountingfor 
Deferred Taxation’’. The charge, amounting to £84m 
(1973 £75m) consists of £50m of UK corporation (ax 




(1978 £I7m). £39m overseas tax (1978 £41m) and £llm on 
the profits of principal associated companies (1978 £7m). 

Trading results for the year 1979 will be announced on 
Thursday 28 February 1980. 


By Peter Wain wright 

The way Akroyd & Smithers, 
: a major jobber in gik edged, 
hoisted pre-tax profits from 
£107,000 to £11,132,000 in the 
year to October 5 last, showed 
how well it did in the first half 
year, and how modestly in the 
second six months. 

In the first 27 weeks, profits 
before tax were £9-23m so the 
rest of the year was good for 
only £1.9m- 

However the latest annual 
profits are the second best 
since Akroyd went public 
through an introduction in 
June, 1975. The best year was 


1976-77 when it made £16m- 

In the first 27 weeks of the 
year just passed the group 
benefited from 14 per cent. 
Minimum Lending Rate and the 
battle of Watting Street with its 
struggle to subscribe for partly 
paid tap stocks. Shares, too, 
began to move, helped by elec¬ 
tion speculation. 

After the election activity all 
but died. The second battle of 
Watting Street and 17 per cent 
MLR mostly came after the 
books were ruled on October 5. 
Clearly Alo-oyd is off to a good 
start to this year, and some say 
that next year will be active 


for gilts as interest rates fall 
and funding continues. 

Akroyd itself, aware that a 
week is a long time in jobbing, 
reports: “despite the some¬ 
what turbulent market condi¬ 
tions of the year to dace current 
trading results have been 
encouraging 

Tbe dividend rise cautiously 
from 25p a share pros to 
28.55p, but tbe directors stress 
the desirability of reducing 
Future swings in payout. Earn-' 
ings a share jumped from 9p 
to 72 Sp. Tbe shares rose lOp 
to 206p. They were introduced 
at 1571 p. 


Higher interest races and 
bigger borrowings swallowed 
up. any improvement in profits. 
at ammal feed, stuffs group, 
Pauls & Whites. ’ • . , - • 

At the trading profit level,, 
the group made a 4 per cent 
Improvement overall in the she. 
months to September 30, 1979, 
but by the time interest charges 
bad been deducted pre-tax pro¬ 
fit at £3m, was £400,000 down 
on die comparable period; 
Turnover increased from 
£87-5m to £96.4m. 

With capital spending, run¬ 
ning at a high level and some.. 
£20m tied up in.stocks of barley 
interest charges in the six 
months rose from a previous 
£534,000 to EL123.ni. 

Although the animal feed-' 
stuffs and meltings divisions 
showed a six-month improve¬ 
ment the pig production side 


Century Oils 
leaps 160 pc 
in six months 

Boosted by soaring raw mat¬ 
erial prices, profits at CentiHy 
Oils leapt 160 par. cent to £L5m. 
in.the six montihs.to September 
30 ,j ‘ •••■; .•:?■. "v* . 

- Sales by the -Smkfron-Trent 
based lubricants and industrial 
hygiene products 'manufacturer 
rose 65 per cent to £173m. : 

Tbe group which raised £13m 
via a one-tor-four rights issue 


languished in.-ihe red. It' is 
already, back- ia- profit in the 
second half.That jx is.-not ex¬ 
pected to overhaul the loss by 
the year-edd. . • * • . . " . 

•; A Nigerian Government ban 
on imported maize closed the 
Peak & Whites feed mill there t 

for severe! weeks, reducing the M 

first half earmngs. Hwwver^jt J^rfonnance. 
■ is how trading profitably and _ 

ought to improve ibs oontribu- 
lion in the second air months. 

. Kffico* njdbg S Sgf“ 

m Germany has resulted m-a “. 
continuing loss there'and group ..rirf.-. ' 8 ? 0 — 
managing director, - Mr John J®”® 6 * 1 to /* 


By contrast a collapse m the. 
volume mid price of concrete 
pipes swim$ this UK division 
from, a previous £lm profit into ■ 
a loss. There is also some con¬ 
cern that the downturn in 
hoosebuikSng in this country 
will -bumper tbe growth pros¬ 
pects of tbe concrete tiles divi¬ 
sion. 

However, mi improvement in 
rail links between the main 
Midlands quarry and the South 
of England depots should help 
tbe crushed-some side to main-. 
tein co sts . 

The contribution from the 
overseas subsidiaries — where 
the financial year coincides with 
the - calendar year — slipped 
sli^stiy to £4J)5m because cf. 
the- bad winter months of 
Ja nua ry, February and March. 
The second half profits are ex¬ 
pected to improve on last year's 


. With . borrowings currently 
running at around £13m, inter¬ 
est charges' for the full year 
are likely to be high. 

: The additional charges are 
refated to -the funding of a 


Clayton/said yesterday that the S56m acqresmon in America, 
smallest of the Three makings AJthoogfa dns was 50 p^^ceur 
is to be dosed down. Akfeoogfr &e GmMa subsidiary 

- - - tbe balance has been charged 

against UK-profits. 

The shares improved 3p to 


is to be dosed down. Although P®* 3 
this witi nor turn the division 
into profitt it will help to coo- a S ai 
tain fee iosses. Tbe suut-down XI 


and redundancy- oasis are not 164p yesterday where they yield 
a ntic i p ated to be very high. : t i a p rospec ti ve 72. per cent. 


FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL 

■ BDILBWe SDPPLTK5 |JA| 

QtEHtEEBJSB SUmiES-^j \JWm |f 


BDILBINQ SUPPLIES 
EBaUEOMB SOPPUES-J 

aHiEanfi 
GffTWABE . . 
ratimm. .' 


INTERIM RESULTS 



in July to finance its increased 
working capital requirements, 
said yesterday that hs turnover 
increase -was also helped by a 
rise in overseas sales and in 
the volume of activity fit UK 
markets. 

An interim payment of U4p 
gross has been, declared ana 
the group has already forecast 
total payments of 52o gross on 
the enlarged capita for. -tiie 
fidl-year. .. 

The board said ^ yesterday 
that it expects the fogho: level 
of. sales m cootiime in the 
second-half, while • supply 
arrangements, stock levels and 
recycling potentid should 
ensure co ntinu ity of si^jpiy to 
customms. 


Bosaess appointments 

Mr J. Raismanis 
new chairman of 
Shell Chemicals 

Mr J. M. Raisman has become 
chairman 'Of 'Shell'Chemicals OK. 
Mr Raisman, who is deputy chair¬ 
man and chief executive of Shell 
UK, succeeds Mr W. C. Thomson 
who has recently become a -gronp 
managing director of the Royal 
Dutch/SheD Group. Mr M. J. 
Waale .is appointed to the board 
of Shell Chemicals - UK. He suc¬ 
ceeds Mr Thomson as tZhemkal 
CO-ordinator. London in; Shell 
International Chemical. 

Mr Simon Jenkins becomes a 
P«rt-time member of British Rail¬ 
ways Board and Mss Kate Morti¬ 
mer, an executive with Rothschilds 
merchant bank, becomes a part- 
time member of the National Bus 
Co. 

Mr Malcolm .Wilcox is to suc¬ 
ceed Mr John Cave as chairman 
of Midland Bank Finance Corpora- 
tfon. Forward Trust and vRa**-* 
Montagu leasing when- Mr Cave 
retires on December 3L Mr Wil¬ 
cox will continue in his executive 
position as a director and chief 
■ of Midland Bank. 
Briodiey has be¬ 
come tbe appointed actuary of 
Merchants investors • Assurance 
and Mr Ken Wrench-becomes pen¬ 
sions manager. 


Trading profit 

toterast payable; - 

profit s&armg 
RofitMhnWn 


LxlitioruuiiBf i bins 

fts&C av^iile fior dtsfrifoSm 


Rar ataspy of our latest accounts' 
pfoaso write to TTia ; S8cretaiy,- (D^j£ xxj, 

FergnstnrlRdnstriat RoIdmgst.trf 

Appleby Castle, Cumbria CA1E 6XH 


99 +180% 






CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 

•• ^INTERMSTArEMElfr 

The Utiaildrted aalesand ilrt loss rf the Com pany for the sir 
months ended 1st 1 July T579 «e enrr^um ed wiHi thw <^>Vc gnH net- 
profit for the rixmotebsexidQd 2nd JniK 3978 ace as follows: 

. . Sir Months - Six Months 

Bided Ended 

■lstXutol979 2ndJuls 1978 

Safes. .; m&lfXto £48^07,000 


(Lo^Trofit before taxation .i r £(4,026^XX)) 
Credii/(prowsio^ fix taia&Hi' . 2£94#0Q 


£1391,000 

(580,000) 


-£O 4 932j00Q> £811,000 


over-the-counter market made comp ensat ion 
by M, J. H. Nightingale- 
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■v blouse of Fraser 
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ii Richard Allen 
U{House oF Fraser, the Harrods 
-artment store group, saw-, 
fits nimble £4m to£2J3m in-. 
three months to October- 27 
fading conditions continued 
deteriorate in the wake of 
' T increases. 

s a result, profits for the 
t nine months of the year 
down 30 per cent to £l0.6m. 
he group’s chairman, Sir 
■ ;h Fraser, had warned, at 
interim stage that trading 
become particularly diffi- 
since the June VAT 
■ease. However, the actual 
:ome was much worse than 
t stock market observers 
feared. 

he shares dropped 3p to 
? yesterday. 

owever, with the all- 
ortaot Christmas quarter 
to come—the grouo trad-, 
tally earns around mo¬ 
ds of. its profits in rhis 
od—Sir Hugh is holding 
some hope of a fa fly strong 
recovery. 

LOX HOLDINGS 
-olox has obtained additional 
iled planning consent for the 
tion of ntoe industrial units ac 
; Hinboroufih, Oxfordshire. 

JTFORT-PALMA 
Ima Textiles, an unlisted com- 
■ . has acquired 360,000 ordjn- 
shares (11.95 per cent) in 
(fort (Knitting Mills). Palma 
not intend to accept David - 
n and Sons* bid for Montfon. 
PERTY PARTNERSHIPS 
mover for ha if-year ro Sep- 
■er 30, £ 1.14m (£786.000). 

ax profit. £343,000 (£153,0001. 
-im payment, gross, 2.85p 
■PI¬ 
ER ELECTRICAL 
rer's turnover for half-year 
,-ptembcr 28 ruse from Il-lSm 
1.55 and pre-tax profits more 
doubled to £181.000 
000b Proposed to change 
end to May 31. 

GROUP 

B Group has purchased Con¬ 
di w Lasers and has entered 
sale, hire and Servians of 
Ins and pipe lasers for the ' 
ruction industries In Britain 
Continental Europe. The 
. sition has been made for a 
• consideration of £130,000 
igh Scaffolding (Great Brit- 

iRANCE NETWORK 
i new Inter nation a] Network 
jsurance has been officially 
faed in London by the Corn- 
Insurance Group, the United 
_ lorn network member. INI is 
- first consortium of major 
pean Insurers to offer jointly 
ulv international insurance 
. to companies who operate 
multi-national level. 

BARD ALLIANCE 
nbard Alliance Insurance has 
“ formed by the merger of the 
kc<ng insurance underwriting 
tests .of Lombard Insurance 
IMfUtiaace Assurance. The prin- 
jJH shareholders of' Lombard 
ww ice are Lombard Insurance, a ‘ 
diary' of . Jarcfcine, Matheson 
. I nBAIliance Assurance, which-' to 
it i^mber of the.-Sun.Jdhaiiqe & 
fLinton Jnsurance -Group; . i-vs A'. 




'it 

gm? - 



Sir Hugh Fraser, chairman of 
the House of Fraser. 


/He says that- trade showed 
signs of picking up in mid- 
October and since the begin¬ 
ning of the present month sales 

J. O. WALKER 

Group turnover for half-year to 
June 30 up from £3.2xn to £3.71xn 
and ' pre-tax profits . more than 
doubled to £220,000 (£81.000). 
AERO A GENERAL 
Soles of Aeronautical A General 
Instruments for six months to 
September 30 up from £1.52m to 
£2.14m and pre-tax profits from 
£133,000 to £213,000. Board expects 
Improved trading to be-maintained 
In second half.. 

PYRAMID {PUBLISHERS} 

Group results are- . “ satis¬ 
factory ”, and. hopefully will con¬ 
tinue to be so to end of current 
year. Interim dividend, 0 . 82 p 
gross (same). 

PROVINCIAL LAUNDRIES . 

Provincial has bought 75 per 
cent, of Mechind Services, a con¬ 
tract cleaning company, . for 
- £65.000 La shares and cash. ' 


BARCLAYS BANK INT 
BBI has made available an 
ECGD-hacked Joan. of over £4m 
to the National Bank -of Hungary. 

B EXHAVEN BREWERY 
Mr Ronald- W. AHfcen, .1 the 
newly-appointed chairman, is to 
propose that AGM be adjourned 

until December 7; ’. 

HIRST & MAIXINSON 
A property formerly used by 
Hirst's removals division, but now 
surplus-to requirements, -has been 
disposed of for £380,000 cash. 
MAURICE JAMES INDS 
Arrangements -for proposed 
redaction of. capital being con¬ 
cluded ; repayment will become 
effective about middle of 1980. 
Interim dividend of 0.75p, payable 
-January 2.- 
GJEC-AVERYS . . 

GEC’s offer fdr Averys, winch 
doses on November 23, wiH be 
extended for at least 14 days in. 
the event that.it becomes uscoxk • 
ditionah: - • -- ' - - Ml? 


have been running at more chan 
17-per cent above those of the 
same period last year. 

Despite the third-quarter 
slump -sales for the- first nine 
months of ihe year are M per 
cent' ahead at £41Sm and 
trading profits are down less 
than ID per cenr at £23m. 

But interest charges have 
climbed bv twofifths to £5.7m 
and the depreciation charge is 
almost £ltn higher at £6.6m. 

Meanwhile, interesr in House 
of Fraser shares continues to 
centre on speculation that 
Lonrho could make a takeover 
more. Lonhro holds fraction¬ 
ally less than 30 per cedt of 
House of Fraser and its chair¬ 
man. Mr Roland “Tiny” 
Rowland is deputy chairman of 
Fraser.- ~ ■ 

Since Lonliro made . its 
financial deal with American 
billionaire, Mr Daniel K. 
Ludwig, earlier this /year 
speculation that a .full bid is 
in the offing has only increased. 

PHOENIX MINING & FINANCE 
Phoenix's board, at the request 
of the consortium headed by Mr 
Alistair M. Milne, now controlling 
Phoenix, have asked the Stock 
Exchange for a temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the listing of the ordinary 
shares, pending an announcement 
oa the company’s future direction. 
MERGERS CLEARED 
Following mergers Sire not to 
be referred, to Monopolies Coro- 
mission : Nesde and the remain¬ 
ing shares in British Vinegars not 
already owned ; Towle Manu£ac- 
turing -and Myott and Son. 
SELECTED MARKET TRUST 
Lists for subscription of parti¬ 
cipating redeemable preference 
shares at £10 per snare now 
dosed. Applications receked for 
490.000 participating shares and 
bare been accepted in full. Deal¬ 
ings commence November 23- 
STRQUD RILEY DRUMMOND 
A private company Can trolled 
by Mr Stefan Simmonds has 
acquired from various members of 
the Selka family and associated 
family trusts 1,017,786 -ordinary 
shares (29.68 per cent) at 40p per 
share in cash. Mr Simmonds 
invited to join SRD Board and 
will be taking up the role of group 
chief executive in cfae New Year. 
The Takeover Panel ins been con¬ 
sulted by the company regarding 
these arrangements. Mr Simmonds 
has Indicated that ft is sot 
intended that a general offer will 
be made to all shareholders. 
FINANCE & IND TRUST 
Chairman says high interest 
rates make it difficult to forecast 
business prospects, but directors 
are confident that steady growth 
will be maintained. They hope 
for a larger increase than has been 
possible for last few years. 

C. T. BOWSING 
C. T. Bowring (Insurance) Hold¬ 
ings is acquiring a 90 per cent 
interest in W. Smith and Co 
(Insurance Brokers), based in 
Carlisle. Consideration wHI be 
satisfied in cash aod its value and 
net profits of Smith represent less 
than 1 per cent of assets and the 

• MRt profits respectively of C. T. 

‘-Bowling.- 


French Kier ends 
half year 10 pc up 


Powell Duffryn slips to £6.1m 
after strike and lower demand 


Despite difficult trading con¬ 
ditions in the British construc¬ 
tion market and bad weather, 
French Kier Holdings made a 
10 per cent increase in bath 
profit and turnover during the 
first half. 

Pre-tax profit amounted to 
£3.6m and turnover totalled 
£89m in rhe six months to June 
30. 1979. 

Profit cootributioit front Con¬ 
struction in Europe division fell 
to £1.6m because of " particu¬ 
larly difficult trading period in 
Robert Marriott Croup", 
explained Mr John Mott, the 
chairman. This decline was. 


however, offset by an increased 
contribution to £l.&n Emm Con¬ 
struction Overseas. The antici¬ 
pated profit increase from 
Property Development and 
Investment came through a: 
£250,000 while Products and 
Services’ profit rose slightly 10 
£ 200 . 000 . 

An inrerim dividend n: IJ55p 
gros> has been declared com¬ 
pared with 1.23p, which repre¬ 
sents a 15 per cent increase. 
Earnings per share have risen :o 
3.7p compared with 3.2p. 

Mr Mott added that he 
expects a '* satisfactory outcome 
to the group's operation': 


Brockhouse lower 


' By Alison Mitchell 

Ihe £lm cost uf the 
: engineering strike coupled to a 
1 downturn in demand has left 
Powell Duffryn -with reduced 
interim earnings. 

in ihe six months tn Scptcm- 
; her 30, 3979. pre-tax profil 
slipped from u previous £6.6in 
1 to £6.1&m on turnover up 13 

i per cent to £176m. 

■ Stripping out interest 
; charges, which amounted to 
' 11.6m against 1447.000 last time. 
• profits at the trading level 
' increased by almost 10 per cent 
, to £7.8m. 

Chairmen Mr Christopher 
Aston admitted that this charge 
t would rise further at the year 
. end because of rising interesr 


rates and bigger borrowings. 
Gearmg on this year's balance 
sheet is likely to amount to 20 
per cent against IS per cent 
lust time. 

Although capital spending, 
which includes the recent 
acquisition in America, is 
currently running ar an annual 
rate of £20m, the group has uo 
plans for a rights issue. 

Stripping out Hj-mak, which 
has beer, sold to German group 
IBH—now 24.9 per cenr owned 
by Powell—the engineering 
division contributed £ 1.68m 
against £3m. However the hack 
log uf orders following the 
strike has helped the order 

book and rh e chairman antici¬ 
pated a better showing from 
this division in the second half. 


Willi two more ships on 
order the shipping side on 
expected to continue to 
increase profits while the other' 
divisions ull show rising contri¬ 
butions. 

Second half earnings will be 
helped by a first time contribu¬ 
tion from the recently acquired 
National Pump Company in 
Arizona and the new bulk 
liquid terminal in Australia 
which is now on stream. 

For shareholders there is a 
9 per cent increase hi the 
interim dividend to 6p and the 
chairman is confident that the 
final puvniem will be raised by 

the -mlme amount provided 
second half profits continue to* 
improve. 


By Rosemary Unsworth 

Brockhouse, the West Brom¬ 
wich-based engineerin'* group, 
has suffered along with the rest 
of rhe sector because of die 
summer strike and the haulage 
dispute last winter. 

Pre-ox profits fell from 
£3.5m to £2-5m while turnover 
rose by a fraction from £R9_3m 
to £70. Im in the year ending 
September 31, 1979. The general 
engineering division's profit 
was halved to £443,000 while 
tbe handling and process plant 
division results fell from £ 1 3m 
to £471,000 profit during the 
period. But despire the results. 
Mr Reg Parkes, chairman, said 


there would bu no cutback in 
the group's two year £im capi¬ 
tal expenditure programme. 

The sale of the company's 
South African subsidiary 
realized £337,000. 

A final dividend of 3.“W?p 
gross has been recommended 
compared with 3.35p last year, 
making a 1979 total of 6.?6p 
against 6-2p. 

Mr Parkes added that ine 
Iranian revolution and the 
strength of sterling against the 
dollar had also hit the group’s 
results although there tu*d been 
improved performance in north 
America where further expan¬ 
sion was planned. 


Murdoch calls off bid for Herald 


Bond from Fuji Bank 


Fuji Bank (Schweiz) BG will 
float a 20m franc, 4.75 per 
cent seven-year bond at par on 
the Swiss capital market from 
November 27 to December 3, 
said an issuing consortium 
leader. 

Fuji Bank (Schweiz), a subsi¬ 
diary of Fuji Bank of Japan, is 
tiie first subsidiary of a 
Japanese commercial bank to 
float a bond abroad. 

AUSTRALIAN government 
has made a 30,000m yen public 
bond issue on the Tokyo mar¬ 
ket treasurer Mr John Howard 
said. 

The issue is priced at 99.5 
per cent with an inrerest rate 
of 8.2 per cent per year for its 
12 year term. As with 
Australia's three previous Tokyo 
bond issues, the issue is lead- 
managed by Nomura Securities 
with the Bank of Tokyo as tbe 
lead commissioned bank, Mr 
Howard said. 

EUR0FIMA, Eurufaeische 
Ge sell sc haft fuer die Finanzle- 
rung von Eiseo bahn-maaerial, 
said k will raise 350m Austrian 
schillings on the Euromarket 
through Gironzentrale, of 
Vienna. 

The issue, priced at 99.S per 


cent, has a maximum life of 15 
years and an average eight-ven¬ 
ter m. The liberation date ri 
December 4. Further deiai'.s 
will be disclosed soon. 

Girozemrale and Bank der 
Oesterreicbischen Sparkassen in 
Vienna said as lead manager 
that the issue will have an 
8 per cent coupon. 

JAPANESE BANKS may be 
forced to report large losses 
from their securities holdings 
in financial statements next 
March, because they are re- 


Euromarkets 


quired to show the difference 
between book value and market 
prices as losses, the Under¬ 
writers Association said. 

The Finance Ministry does 
not want to raise long-term in¬ 
terest rales centring round 
national bond coupon rates as 
it does not want to increase the 
cost of national bond flotation 
in the vear starting next April, 
for which it is compiling a 
national budget. 


TUt- bid bv Au»;ra!j'uii news- 
paner chief Mr Rupert Mur- 

• duch u win control of the 
" country's biggest press group. 

die Herald and Weekly Times, 
has come to an abrupt end. 

Mr Murdoch withdrew ^his 
takeover bid and sold his a?in 
shares for about AS 19.3m 
rahaut £9.6mi. 

But while Herald executives 
celebrated tlieir rebuttal uf 
. Mr Murdoch's attack, and their 
retention of control *»f the 
grout). business exoc-rts were 
; rrv-ng tn work out who 
■ emerged as victor. 
i ConsiateiJi reports in MrJ- 
] bourne. where .the Herald 
: sracp is based, claimed that Mr 
Murdoch donned to use his 
profits to help start a new 
nevvsnaDei- in Melbourne in 
competition with the Mcllyotimc 
Herald —the Herald group’s 

main publication. 

The Murdoch takeover bid 
! ended in ine face of tough 
onansition from Herald share¬ 
holders and severe criticism on 
a number of fronts. 

The Australian Journalists’ 

• Association as well as federal 
politicians attacked the bid as 
a Murdoch attempt to gain 
roooapolv of Australia's media. 

Mr Murdoch said that his 
arouo mav wish to reconsider 
j its position regarding its un¬ 
successful bid for control of 
rhe Herald and Weekly Times 
I Group. 

• Mr Murdoch said id a stare- 
i menr that despite the Herald's 
; planned one-for-nvo bonus 

share issue, ils stock closed at 
j AS3.45 tn Melbourne. 

1 Jacques Borel Int 

Net turnover for Jacques 
j Borel Im. was 1.65bn francs 
I (about £178.000) i« the first 
: nine months of this year. 

• Financiere-Suez 

I Cie Financier de Suez, bold- 
j ir.g company for a major French 
i private banking group, says that 


earnings during the first seven 
months rose iu J76.Sni francs 
fabout £19ml from 169.4m in 
the similar 197S period. 

Barring unforseen circum¬ 
stances. the company expects to 
pay an unchanged dividend fur 
1979. L3sr year ii paid a net 
of 18 francs per share. 

Company chairman M Michel 
Cuplain told a group uf finan¬ 
cial analysts that current world 
uncertainties should nut puse 
any major problem in the re¬ 
cycling of dollars. It was easy 
to replace the dollar as an in¬ 
ternational asset, and no coun¬ 
try wanted its currency t<» be¬ 
come a reserve asset, he said. 

Alusuisse forecast 

Sc hivei7erise he Aluminium 
AC (AJusuis&ei of Switzerland 
expects results fur 1979 iu be 
similar to last year’s, the com¬ 
pany has told shareholders. 

Group net profit in 1978 fell 


International 


to 94.1m Swiss francs (about 
£25-4tn) from 152m. 

Group's third part)’ sales in 
the first nine months of_ this 
year were 16 per cent higher 
than at the same time a year 
ago. but would have been 19 
per cent higher ut unchanged 
exchange rates. 

Boeing seeks listing 

Tbe Boeing Corporation hits 
asked fur a listing of its shares 
on Swiss bourses from early 
next year, a Zurich bourse com¬ 
mission spokesman announced. 

An application was received 
by the federal bourse authori¬ 
ties but neither they nor the 
National Bank have yet given 
their final approval, he said. 


The general requirement for 
listing of foreign shares un 
Swiss bourses is 10m francs 
marker value of stock held by 
at least 250 different Swiss 
investors. Union Bank of Swit¬ 
zerland will present the com¬ 
pany to financial analysts in 
mid-J anuary. 

Goodrich-Pirelli deaf 

B F Goodrich Company of 
Ohio, says it has reached tenta¬ 
tive agreement to _ Sell the 
assets nf its Brazilian tyre 
manufacturing subsidiary B F 
Goodrich Dn Brasil SA to Pir¬ 
elli Sa Cia Industrial Basiletra 
fur an undisclosed amount. 

B F Goodrich says tbe sale, 
if approved by the Brazilian 
government, will have a moder- 
Hieiy positive effect on income 
in the fourth quarter of 1979. 

Barlow Rand 

The improved performance 
by various listed Barlow Rand 
subsidiaries that have reported 
in the past two weeks is reflec¬ 
ted in the audited figures by 
the holding company —Barlow 
Rand, South Africa's largest in¬ 
dustrial group. 

Turnover has increased by- 
41 per cent or R6S9.6m (about 
£341.7 ml from Rl,624.0m to 
R233.6m. This gives the group 
a turnover of over RlOm per 
working day. 

The group’s margins have 
also improved. Pretax profit has 
risen hv 47 per cent or R101.6m 
tu R315.7ni from £214.0in. 

Earnings per share at 118.6 
cents have grown by 34 per 
cent or 30 cents on a higher 
ordinary and preferred ordinary 
share capital. The total divi¬ 
dend of 38 cents for the year 
against 30 cents for 3978 rep¬ 
resents an increase of 27 per 
cent. Tim dividend is covered 
3.1 times. 
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The Chairman r J. C. S. Mott,FJ.C.E , FJ. Struct E reports: 

The Group profit before taxation for the first six 
months of the current financial year was, at £3.6m, an • 
improvement of approximately 10% over the comparable 
period for 1978.Turnover, at £89.0m, was an increase of 
just over 10% for the same period. 

The Directors are pleased to declare an interim 
dividend of 0.95p per ordinary share [1978 0.825p) in 
respect of theyearto 3.1 st December, 1979.This is an 
increase of 15% on the interim dividend paid last year. This 
dividend, which will be paid on 28th December, 1979 to 
shareholders registered at the close of business on 
7th December, 1979, tog ether with the refated tax credit 
makes a gross distribution of 1.3571 p per ordinary share 
(197812313p) 



I am pleased to be able to report that each of the four 
main operating divisions traded profitably. However, the 
respective contributions differ from last year, reflecting the 
difficult trading conditions in the U.K. construction 
market and the adverse weather conditions on which I 
commented in my Statement to Shareholders contained 
in the Annual Reportfor 1978. 

A decrease in aggregate profit contribution from 
Construction in Europe', due to a particularly 
difficult trading period in Robert Marriott Group 
Limited, has been offset by an increase in the 
contribution from 'Construction Overseas'. The 
anticipated increased profit contribution from 
'Property Development and Investment' has been 
achieved, together with a small increase from 
Products and Services'. 

The volume of our order book has been maintained. 
The results, achieved at the half year stage 
reinforce the management projections to which 
I referred in last year's Annual Report. 

These indicated, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, a satisfactory outcome to the 
Group’s operations during 1979 


GROUPSUMMARISEDTRADING RESULTS (unaudited} 
6 months 6 months Year 

to 30.6.79 to 30.6.78 to 31.12.78 


Turnover 

£000 

89.000 

Profit before tax 

3,600 

Tax 

(1.875) 

Profit after tax 

1,725 

Minority interests 

25 

Extraordinary items 

(40) 

Attributable profits 

1,710 

Dividends 

(451) 

Retained 

1,259 

Earnings per share 

3.7p 


£000 

80,500 

3,300 

0,725 ) 

1,575 

(35) 

(115 ) 

1.425 

(392) 

1.033 

3~2p 


£000 
163,200 
7,526 
(3,527) 
3,999 
(84) 
(305) 
3,610 
(915) 
_2,695 

8 .2p 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND MARKET REPORTS 


Triplex Foimdries 
down by 31 pc 


Strikes in the engineering 
industry helped to send profits 
of Triplex Foundries falling by 
31 per cent to £696,554 against 
£1.02m in the six months to 
September 30, 1979. Turnover 
during the period was margin¬ 
ally up at £18.9m compared 
with £17.628m last time. 

Foundries was the hardest hit 
of the group’s three main divi¬ 
sions. Although turnover im¬ 
proved slightly, the increase did 
not reflect 12 months inflation 
and the £11.53m f£10.7m) 

figure resulted in pre-tax 
profits down 49 per cent at 
£259,000. 


The group attributes the 
foundries divisions' poor per¬ 
formance to low levels of 
demand, especially during the 
last half of the period when its 
customers were hard hit by 
strikes. 

Triplex’s engineering division 
managed to hold its own during 
the period under review with 
pre tax profits falling by only 
one per cent on turnover up 
just under six per cent at 
£3.127m. 

Industrial services also suf¬ 
fered a downturn with taxable 
profits beiog trimmed bv near¬ 
ly £48,000 to £194,000. 


Strathclyde loss 


Despite full order books in 
the mining equipment division 
Anderson Strathclyde turned 
a £121m profit into a £l-43m 
loss during the six months to 
September 29,1979. 

The mining and industrial 
manufacturer was hard hit at 
riie begmoing of the period 
under review by a nine week 
strike by its Motherwell plant 
workers which brought produc¬ 
tion to a halt. This was then 
followed by the notional en¬ 
gineers dispute in August and 
September. 

Production losses resulted in 

turnover falling by nearly 12.5 


per cent from £23.69m to 
£20.73m. 

Also contributing to Ander¬ 
son Strathclyde's problems were 
the high interest charges of 
£lm. The group has been 
steadily increasing its borrow¬ 
ings over rite past 18 months 
and the higher charges reflect 
bigger borrowings necessitated 
by a full order book. Exchange 
losses of £146,000 did little to 
help the situation. 

The board states that order 
books continue to be heavy and 
with a more seeded industrial 
climate the directors are fore¬ 
casting full year profits reach¬ 
ing the level of last year which 
was £4.08m- 


Advance by ExTel 


By Our Financial Staff 

Acquisitions during the half- 
year to September 30, 1979, 
account for Exchange Tele¬ 
graph's massive uplift in turn¬ 
over from £12.76m to £32.95m. 
During the period under re¬ 
view the group added Royds 
Advertising through Wig mo re 
Holdings and extended its 
printing activities by buying 
Shaw Sc Sons. 

But the uplift in turnover was 
not reflected in greatly im¬ 
proved profits. Pre-tax profits 
for the half year only improved 
by 10 per cent to £1.412m 
against £ 1.27m. 

Potential profits growth did 
no£ a materialize during the 
period because of industrial 
action which hit both the print¬ 
ing and advertising arms. Royds 
suffered from the television 
summer shut down and the en¬ 


gineers strike which hir the 
advertising company’s clients. 

On the printing side, Burrup 
Mathieson was seriously 
affected during August and Sep¬ 
tember nor only from a down¬ 
turn in its City business but also 
an industrial dispute. To a de¬ 
gree this was compensated by 
the newly acquired Shaw & 
Sons which benefited from elec¬ 
tion printing earlier in the 
year. 

But the chairman, Mr John 
Harvey reports that most activi¬ 
ties in the group showed solid 
progress. Increased profits wee 
progress. Increased profits were 
and financial news services. 

The directors point out that 
comparative interim profit 
figures have been adjusted to 
reflect a change in accounting 
policy w March 31 1979 relating 
to the treatment of deferred 
costs. 


PUBLIC SECTOR 
BORROWING 
REQUIREMENT 


The following are figures released 
by the CSO for the Govemmanr 
borrowing requirement: 

Financial 

£m seasonalfv adiustcri 
C^riial *Oen Pu=Lc 

gov gov seclqr 

L-ctroir- eor o*i ■ S-vrow- 

inq mq ing 

i equ ii a- roouira- requite- 

year 

ment 

ment 

mom 

1977-78 

4,431 

4860 

5.555 

1978-79 

8.082 

9.031 

9.251 

1978 Q1 

1.453 

2,110 

1,637 

Q2 

2.265 

2.223 

2.009 

Q3 

2,193 

2,369 

2.129 

04 

2.527 

2,375 

2.616 

1979 Ql 

1.197 

2.064 

2.497 

Q2 

3.415 

3.239 

3,178 

03 

2.628 

3.319 

3 455 


CAPITAL SPENDING 

The following ere the figures 
published yesterday by Hie 
Department of Industry for the 
fixed capital expenditure of 
manufacturing, distributing ser¬ 
vice and shippmg industries: and 
for shocks: all seasonally adjusted 
at 1975 prices. 


Em 

Invtromenc 
Toni Mfg 


Em 

total 

stocks 


uejvurai tjavemrapfir ouiihj icuuue- 

menl comprises the control qovarnmeci 
borrowing requirement end me local 
authorities coolri button to lire PS3R. 
plus borrowing lor on-landina to oubl<: 
corporations ccmnbution lo the PSBR. 

ing ing in-j 


1976 


7,599 

3,341 

700 

1977 


8,418 

3,637 

970 

1978 


8.764 

3,853 

895 

1977 

OI 

2.047 

876 

463 


02 

2.059 

898 

452 


Q3 

a 123 

919 

-79 


04 

2,188 

944 

134 

1978 

Ql 

2182 

946 

191 


02 

2.223 

970 

233 


03 

2.195 

966 

268 


04 

2,185 

971 

203 

1979 

01 

2.175 

952 

195 


02 

2.288 

928 

371 


03 

2.255 

947 

207 


QUEEN STREET WAREHOUSE 
Negotiations for a proposed 
sale at John Webb (furnishers; 
subsidiary are expected to be 
completed in near future. Pro¬ 
posed purchaser is Mr Leslie 
Gold ban, a director. 

MORE O’FERSALL 
Mr E. R. More O'Perrall dis¬ 
posed of 80,000 ordinary shares in 
More O’Ferrall, reducing his bold¬ 
ing to 1.6m shares (26.182 per 
centl. 
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Bank Base 
Rates 

ABN Bank. 17% 

Barclays Bank .... 17% 

BCCI Bank . 17% 

Consolidated Crdts 17 ii 

C. Hoare & Co-*17% 

Lloyds Bank. 17% 

London Mercantile 17*>i 
Midland Bank .... 17% 
Nat Westminster .. 17% 

Rossminster. 17% 

TSB . 17“; 

Williams and Glyn's 17% 

* 7 d-iy deposit on sums of 
CIO .OOO and under lS^. up 
lo £25.000 15V.f. over 

£35.000. 15‘ 3 r f . 


Commodities 


COPPER was barmy steady.—An dr- 
no in.—cash wire bars. £98 -j-B*>.SU a 
mriric ion. three months. £L.OOO- 
l.ooo.so. Sales. 1.250. cash cnhndcs. 
£>>64.64: mr«- months. JSl.iXm. 

£1.000.50. Sales. 1.250. Cash 
cathodes. £064-66: throe raonUis. 
H67U-70. Sales, l.ioo Ions. Morning. 
—Cash wire bars. £994.55: three 
months. £1.005-1.004. Settlement. 
SWfT. Sales. 4.BSO tons. Cash 
cathodes. £071-71.50: three months. 
ES62.55.—Settlement. £971.50. Salou. 
525 Iona. 

SILVER was quiet,—Bullion martlet 
i fixing levels,.—Spot 743.8Up per troy 
ounce i Untied Slates cants equivalent. 
1619 1 : three months 763.SOp 

■ 1656.90c •' Six months, TBl.->On 
. 168.'...VOc i: one year 325.JJOp 

1 1758.50c i. London Metal Exchange. 
—AHemoon.—Cash 742.44n: three 
months 762-6Gp. Sales. lO lots ->I 
lO.OOuO tray ounces each. Morning.— 
Cash. 745.5-4-1.On: three months. 
764.6-p. smiemtmi. 744n. Sales. 73 
lots. 

TIN was wpndier.—Afternoon.—Stan¬ 
dard cash, 
months. 

Him 


was Mpnaier.—auernaun-—-sun- 
ash. £7650-BU a metric ton: thrre 
s. £7365-70. Sales. 250 tans, 
grade, cash. £7650-80; three 


70.55-79.60. Sales, six at five tonnes; 
72 at 15 tonnes. 

RUBBER PHYSICALS were quiet- 

Spot 63.25-6J. 50. Cl Is. Dec 65-65.25 -. 
Jan 65.79-66.26. 

COFFEE was very steady. 

ROBUSTAS >£ per metric ton, : Nov 
1768-1805 : Jon 1836-45 : March 
173034. : M«y 1686-9E . July 147i- 
75 : Sopi. 1667-70 ; Nov 1642-70. 

Sales : 12.545 lots including 12 

options. 

cocoa was steady ■£ per metric tom 
—Dec 144 4-45 : March 1435-36 : May 
1445-44 ; July 1460-63 : Scot 1477- 
82 : Dec 149O-1S05 : March 1505-55. 
Sales : 1.22-1 lots. ICC orlcns : daily 
'Nov 21 I IW-'lSc : Indicator- prices 
i Nov 22■ : 15-day average I >4 08c . 
22-dav average. 152 88c • US cents 

per lb>. 

SUGAR: The London daily price or 
raws was £6 higher at £199: Ui* 
** whites " price was £6 higher al 
£182 Futures ■£ per loiwct: Old 
Con tract ■Mcadyc Doc. 175.50-76.00; 
March. 1B2.05-82.10: May. 182.25- 
82 50: Aug. 132.15-82.25: Oct. 
182-50-85.IX). Sales. 5.00.7 lots. New 
Contract iquiet-. May. 180.50-81 .QO. 
Alin. ! BO. 50-81.00". Oct. 180.50- 
80-50: Jan. 179-81.00; Marcn, 

180.50-81.00: May. 180.50-80.73. 

Sales. 654 lots. ISA prices < Nnv 
21 >: 15.51c: 15-day averase. 15.44. 
White Sugar was quiet.-—reb. 1*3- 
86.10: An in 1R4-88; July. 185-90; 
Sent. 137-92. Nov. 185-04: Tab. 
150.05-38.00; April. 192.SO-2DO.OO. 
Sales. 15 lot-,. 

SOYA BEAN BEAL was steady .£ 
per tonnci: Doc. 127.90-28.00: F'-h, 


■ tvuoci.—nnuti. 

mi rod spring unquoted, 
hem spring No 2. 1* 

£104.50: Dec £105.75: 


127-40-27.60. April. 127.30-27.50: 
Juno. 136-28: Aug. 136.SO-28.00. 
Sales. 108 lots. 

WOOL.—Creasy tumres • pence per 
ktlo>: Australian <qidct>: Dec 2I8-.J1; 
Mch May. Jlv. Oct, Dec. Mch 2 1 3-42. 
Sales, nil. Mow Zealand CroMbrad* 

■ quiet i : Dec 204-10: Metl 200-04; 
May. Jly. Oct. Doc. Mch 200-05. 
Sales. S lots. 

CRAIN i The Baltic I .—WHEAT.— 
Canadian weal era red 

■ IS dark northern 

ner cent: Nov £10___ 

Jan £111.50 trans-shipment east 
coast. US hard winter Io' 3 per cent: 
Jan £108.50 naos-itilpnml cast coast. 
EEC unquoted. 

MAIZE.—US'French: Nov £117: Dec 
EllO trans-shipment east coast. South 
Alrt£SLH white unquoted. Sooth Atrioan 
tellow: Doc-Jan £79.25. 

BARLEY.—English ted fob: Dec 
£64.50; Jan-March £102 east com. 
All per tonne ctf UK unless stated. 
London Crain F uture s Market (Gufta). 
EEC origin.—BARLEY: Cumni cwf 
barely steady: now crap steady: Nov 
5*11.45: Jan £44.30: March £98.78: 
May £102.50: Soot £95.50. Sales 241 
lots. WHEAT: Currcm crop barely 
steady: new crop steady: Nov 94.30: 
Jan £97.40: March £101.20: May 
£105.65: Sept £98.30. Saits. 167 lou. 
Home-grown Cereals Authority.— 
Location ex-farm spot prices: 

Milting 


Other 
WHEAT 

S. East —■ 

S. West £97.90 
W.MIdl d* - 
N. % 1 'nsl £97 90 


Feed 

WHEAT 

£94.10 

£94.90 

£94.80 

£95.50 


Ford 

BARLEY 

£92.80 

£91.30 

£92.70 


£.7580-90: three roonin*. C7-.4fr-60. 
SctUuucm. L7«90. 3ales, ml lona. 
Singapore- tin cx-wotks. SM20 j.» n 
r.lctU 

LEAD was steady at the lower levels. 
—Allomoan.—Cash. >i >45-47 per 
metric ton: three motuha. £534-4.'. 


Foreign exchange report 


f»._ -J.C 


.. tons. .Morning—Cash. 

. _ .1-39: threo month' £333-2't. 
3c til am ont. £539. Sains. 6.700 tons. 
Afternoon.—Cash £324.50-25.50 a 
metric ton: three months EoJ9>-H 
Sales. 77S tons Montlit*. —Cash 
23J4.5iJ-25.50; throe months £335.50- 
54.00. Scttlctncni: £325.50. Sales: 
2.150 tons. All alicrnoon prices art 
liftoff icUlJ. 

PLATINUM was al £234.60 < 3509.501 
a troy ounce. 

ALUMINIUM uas quietly steady.— 
Afternoon.—Cash. £878-82 per metric 
ton: three monlbs. £B05-8U6. Sales. 
650 tons. Morning.—Cash. £882-Bu. 
three monLhs. £805-05.50. Scltlomont. 
£885. Sales. 2.830 tons. 

NICKEL was steady .—Afternoon.— 
Cash. £2.680-2^700 per metric ion. 
Utroe months. £3.750-55. Sales. L62 
tons. Morning.—-Cash. £2.680-2. TOu 
three months. £2.750-54. Sertlement. 
£2.7>». Sales. 282 tons. 

RUBBER was Idle I pence n«* Mini; 
Dec. 04-64.15: Jan. 65.SO-65.60: Jan.- 
March 69.20-65 40: April-June 67.30- 
67.40; Jnii’-SepL 69.70-69.75: Oct - 
Dec. 72-72.10; Jan.-March 74.40- 
74.60: AprU-Jone 77-77.05: Julr-Sept. 


Botb tbe dollar and siertiag 
made late headway in a very quiet 
trading ses*don yesterday with 
American markets closed for 
Thanksgiving. Sterling was lower 
for most of the session but 
recovered to 2.1750, a 10-point 
gain overall. Tiie effective 
exchange index closed unchanged 
at 69.6 fafter 69.4). 

The dollar was lower for most 
of the day but rallied on a report 


fTum PLO sources in Tunis that 
if the Shah goes to another 
country the Iranians will release 
the remaining United States 
Embassy hostages. 

At the close the dollar had 
moved np to 1.7615 against the 
D marie from 1.7570 overnight, 
and was showing to advantage 
against the Swiss franc 1.64975. 
the French franc 4.1300 (4.1215) 
and the yen 248.50 1248.05). 


Sterling Spot and Forward 


Nightingale & Co. Limited - . 

•,£*2-t»3. Threatlneedic Slree*'.London. EC2R 8HP -T.e(;, C'7• S3c 86S1 

. ' ■' The Over-the-Counter Market 


tllflh 

Low 

99 

39 

30 

35 

222 

143 

101 

50 

93 

93 

333 

140 

147 

100 

138 

110 

61 

45 

133 

97 

342 

250 

232 

130 

34 

14 

82 

69 

33 

23 

84 

42 

190 

136 

189 

185 


tiro*,:- 

Price Ch'ge Dlvipi 


Airsprung Group 

77 

-1 6.7 

8.7 

*4.6 

Arm ita ge Sc Rhodes 

42 

-1 3.8 

9.0 

*2.7 

Cordon Hill 

220 

— 13.8 

6J 


Deborah Ord 

93 

— 5.0 

5.4 

10.2 

Deborah New Ord 





Fully Paid Rights 

93 

— — 

— 

— 

Deborah 17t r c CULS 

353 

— 17.3 

3.0 

— 


Frederick Parker 105 

George Blair 110 

Jackson Group 60 

James Burrough 113 

Robert Jenkins 250 

Torday Limited 226xd 

Ttvinlock Ord 20! 

Twin lock 12 ULS 75 

Unilock Hoidings 53 

Walter Alexander SO 

W. S. Yeaies 183 

W. S. Yeates New 136 


T 1 

+ 1 

-4 

— 4 

_ f 


-^1 

-*-1 


1Z8 

16.5 

5.2 

7.2 
313 
14.3 
0.8 

1Z0 

Z6 

4.4 

11.5 


12.2 

I5.n 

8.7 

6.4 
12.5 

63 

4.1 

16.0 

4.9 

5.5 
63 


* 8.1 

*3.5 

9.9 

*4.9 

*5.9 

*3.9 

11.3 

53 

7.1 


•Accounts prepared under provision of SSAP15 


A. Beckman 

Limited 

Fabric Merchants and Converters r 


A RECORD YEAR FOR SALES AND PROFITS 


Year ended 30lh June 

1979 

1973 


£m 

’ £m 

Turnover 

19.1 

16.3 

Profit before tax 

2.2 

1.8 

Profit aftertax 

1.0 

087 

Earnings per share 

10.2Sp 

3.5&p 


Mr. S. Beckman. Chairman, reports: 

0 Turnover has increased by 17% and profit 
before lax by 21 %. 

0 Final dividend is 3.78p per share, making 
a total of 5-73p for the year (equivalent 
with associated tax credit to S.19p) a 
10 % increase on last year’s gross dividend, 

B We will continue to concentrate upon the 
maintenance and expansion of our market 
share. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts ar$ available from tw 

Secn tan/, 117-113 Great Portland Street, London WIN SFA. 
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Sterling: other 
markets 


Dollar spot 
rates 


Ireland 

Amnli 

Bahrain 

Finland 

tirvecc- 

Hongbung 

iron 

Kirrtff 

Mc*2co 
Nt-w Z-aLind 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
South .Vrtca 


: 0319- 1 02.73 
l- r «35- 1.9885 
O 2065- 0 3Cb5 
8.1565- 8.1615 
80.80 -81.6U 

10.8 ICO-10 872J 
Net availat'T 
ft .7 , "'OS- U 6209 
4.7440- «.774a 
48.?t> -SO Ou 
2 2290- 2 2U*i 
7 Sl*» 7. 740-7 
4.7717V 4.7aTl 
1.7530- I.3C.-.2 


Ca-iaia 
ire^ai" . 
NvUiGriands 
Scig.iim 
£>. r.mdrk 

Wm*. Germany 

Pvrrisgai 

Spain 

IU4' 

Norway 
Froncr 
SvvoScn 
Jaw 
Aua.'na 
SwKrcrUniJ 
tilMM 'tiLSiO 
■IrvLand quoted tn 


117 62 -117.65 

2.U97.V 2.1025 

1 *.*665- 1.967a 

28.55 - 2B.6S 

3.2015- 5.2030 

1.7610- 1.7620 

50.03 - 30.15 

66.18 • 66411 

821 79 -822 SO _ 
5.0174- 5.0190 

A.1Z75- 4.1525 

4.21WO- 4 2063 

248.40 -248.60 

12.67 - 12 63 
1.6490- 1.6305 

8497-08300. 

US currency. 


EMS: Euro currency unit rates 


Belgian franc 
Danish krotu 
Germa a-D-mark 
French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Irish pum 
Italian lira 


**tyinp n djWorse 

liunod * limit 


adl 

+0.91 
-OAZ 
- 0.12 
-0.56 
+0.89 
+ 0.22 
-0.06 


nc* 


ECU tsrcnv •. 

uirndfoi Ir-oAi wcnlra 

mm*- ter rote 

39.S 456 40.20S4 -0.91 

7.36594 731927 -0.63 

2.46557 2.4S256 - 0.12 

5.35522 3.S2226 -0.56 

2.74746 2.77194 +0.89 

0.669141 0.670601 -r0.22 

1159.42 1136.74 -0.06 

t changes are for the ECU. therefore positive change denotes a weak 
currency. 

* adjusted for -.terimg'a weight Lr the ECU, and for the lira's wider 
divergence tioiits. Adjascmcat calculated by The Times. 


-133 

±1.635 

±1.123 

+ 1.3575 

-1.315 

±1.663 

-4.08 
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Discount 

market 


For the. rturd day io succeiNion. 
credit supplies proved adequate 
in the discount market yesterday 

and no intervention was required 

of the Bank of England. 

Business tended tn he rather slow 
throughout, but for the new 
** tap ” issues, there might have 
been a small surplus. The gu^.,-. 
ing in the market was that about 
£100m of the new stock :w> 
applied for. thus eliminating the 
potential surplus. 

Rate, held the 16-16J P^f cent 
range almcrrf throughout, some 
houses paying up to 162 per cent 
or 162 per cent at one stage. 

Factors working against the 
market included a small net 
Treasury bill ufce-up. sm a ll exCeft. 
of Revenue receipts over 
Exchequer disbursements, and 
subscription monies for the new 
*■ cap " stock. These were off-**,* 
by moderately above-target tank 
balances brought over from Wed¬ 
nesday. . 

Rates went firmer on nearly a.'i 
paper maturite*. The buying rate 
for “ hot ” Treasury hills edged 
up to 16 5/32 per cent- 
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THE TIMES TRIDAY NOVEMBER 23'1979 


Stock Exchange Prices 

Weaker tone 


ACCOUNT DAYS: Dealings. Began, Nov 13. Dealings End, Dec 7. 5 Contango Day, Dec 10 Settlement Day, Dec 17. 

5 Forward bargains are permitted on two previous days 
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Motoring 

Vital role for 
car-sharing 
by commuters 

When Mr Norman Fowler, the 
Minister of Transport, visits die 
United States in January to see 
whether the Americans can teach us 
anything about car-sharing, he will 
doubtless have in his brief-case a 
recent report on the subject from 
the Transport and Road Research 
Laboratory. 

Hie report looks at the present 
United States ride-sharing pro¬ 
gramme, started as an emergency 
measure during the 1973 nil crisis, 
and concludes that “ its much 
heralded impact on the transport 
system has been little more than 
marginal 

With the wisdom of hindsight, 
the report goes nn: “ It seems dear 
that insufficient attention was paid 
tn clarifying the objectives of ride- 
sharing. to the monitor ins of its 
effectiveness and to the identifica¬ 
tion of its operational problems. 1 ’ 

The object of the programme was 
tn reduce vehicle-miles travelled. In 
practice what happened was chat 





The Peugeot 505, an amalgam of traditional virtues. 


vast files of potential car-sharers 
were compiled and little else. As the 
report tartly comments: “The 
amassing of files of applications is 
relatively easy: it is tne persuasion 
of commuters to actually pool that 
presents the real problem/' 

The report suggests that “ per¬ 
haps the most important lesson tn 
be learned from the United States 
experience of organized ride-shar¬ 
ing is that unless petrol prices are 
raised dramatically, and in the 
absence of clear incentives, the loss 
of flexibility associated with joining 
a ride-sharing scheme makes it an 
unattractive option tn all but a 
minority of commuters”. 

If that sounds discouraging, the 
report points out thar differences in 
car ownership and the pattern of 
journeys tn work could give car¬ 
sharing a quire different role in 
Brirain. The usual justification for 
sharing cars is to save fuel and 
reduce traffic congestion but the 
report thinks the red benefit could 
lie in taking the strain off public 
transport, by easing peak demand 


and acting as a partial alternative 
to those uneconomic rural services 
which public undertakings are 
obliged to run. 

Factors that could encourage car- 
sharing in Britain include greater 
residential population densities, 
higher petrol prices, a more pro¬ 
nounced parking problem and an 
established tradition of sharing the 
journey to work on public trans¬ 
port. 

On the otber hand, the' report 
says, we have smaller cars, a less 
homogeneous class structure and, 
possibly, a greater unwillingness to 
rake part in such cooperative ven¬ 
tures. Also our journeys to work 
are shorter, although that is offset 
by the higher cost of transport 
relative to income. 

At the heart of the matter, as the 
report sees it, are incentives. Tn 
the United States there have been 
experiments with traffic lanes set 
aside for what the Americans call 
“ high -occupancy vehicles”, with 
the carrot of knocking 15 min utes, 
or whatever it is off the journey. 


Another possibility u subsidized 
parking space for those who share 
their cars. • 

Nothing hke that has yet been 
mooted in Britain. Indeed, we are 
only starting to remove -the disin¬ 
centives to car-sharing. The 1978 
Transport Act, for 'instance, allows 
car owners to accept contributions 
from passengers towards, running. 
costs without running the risk of 
higher insurance premiums. The 
forthcoming Transport Bill will seek 
t» remove the legal barriers to 
advertising lifts, for instance by 
. placing a card in a newsagent’s 
window. 

The case for car-sharing was 
demonstrated to me the ■ other' 
morning when, thankfully -driving in 
rhe apposite direction, f passed a. 
half-mile queue of cars of which 
perhaps 90 per rent had no one in 
them except the driver. Tie trouble 
is that we do notlike giving up 
mastery of our own 'steering wheels. 

Unlike, say, Ford or General 
Motors, French manufacturers rarely 
replace models directly. Rasher, they 
introduce new ones while leering 
existing ranges complete their eco¬ 
nomic life. . So, whale Peugeot's new 
505 will eventually supersede -the 
504, the latter is likely to comanue 
for some time, especially in its out¬ 
standing estate version. 

In the Peugeot tradition of quiet 
evolution, the 505 contains no sur¬ 
prises but has been designed to con¬ 
tinue the marque’s reputation' for 
reliable and refined motoring. Mech¬ 
anically it draws on both the 504 
and Peugeot’s top car, the 604, while 
the body is a conventionally styled 
“ three-box ” saloon, more functional 
than eye-catching. 


Confusingly, perhaps, the. tear- 
wheel drive 505 offers cwo^difSarent 
'two-litre engines/The first is the old 
504 unit, 1971cc, and' used-here tn 
carburettor form. The other is the 
1995cc all-aluminium overhead cam-' 
shaft unit,' developed in ^conjunction. 
with Renault'and alreacteinpre-R20 
and Citroen CX.- In the 505 it isffud- 
injected and fitted with electronic 
ignition. 

There'is also a 2.3-lfcre diesel ver¬ 
sion, Gearboxes are the four-speed 
from the 504 and -Che five-speed- 
from the 604 and che all-indepen¬ 
dent suspension also follows a.well-, 
tried formula, with MacPherson 
struts at the front and semi-trailing 
arms at the back. 

To say that the 505 is largely pre¬ 
dictable is. not to damn it with faint 
praise—rather the reverse. The 504 
has been a splendid car in its time' 
and there was'ho reason.to. jettison 
the principles on which it was based. 
The 505 is a "few inches bigger *nd 
smarter looking but has much;the 
same feel about it: the essence of 
both models -is comfort and .refine* 
xnent. 

Comfort in the 505 starts with the 
sears, well-shaped, soft but not-too 
soft, and continues wsch the ride 
which -is, :imply. up to. the very 
high Peugeot standard; the produce 
of generous wringing .to soak up eke 
bumps mid firm damping to mini-. 
mize wallow. 

Test: Peugeot 505 

In the fuel-injected version which. 

I tried, the 505 gives acceptably- 
brisk acceleration JO to 60 mpb in 
about 11 ' seconds) good pulling - 


power and relexad'.morarwtiy cruis¬ 
ing with little. wind noise; /to®-.: 
engine sounds, a litzlfr iarah/ whtit:. 

dmen hard' through.: fixe / gears,.- 
though' .-I- svsp&z '. t&W'PdiigMt 
drivers are not, : 'on : the whole, peopte.'• 
who must be -first'.•Way from; the - 
: traffic, lights.. • . V-; ■ ;; 

There "was more’tjre'thump-than •_ 
I remember on the 504/'Fuel: con¬ 
sumption, 22 to .30.,mpg,..wax'about 
'average for the doss- df car-- ■ . - - 

The 50S has .p»ficularly. .,mm.ble ' 
handling, thanks- in' part- td^ ther ; -: 
excellent power st«ri»g-^si»ndartt 
throughout the range) which/takes;- 
away.most of the effort bizt"leaves \ 
plen ty of ■ “ feel”. The .-soft^uspeo-. 
sion. sets up the ineritaWfr- body-roll 
. on comers but 'it .is; not exsassi v p- - 
and die roadholdirjg gjves /eve^-; 
confide lice. , 

The;' five-speed box rates -some'' 
getting used to,'with a'.spnugy acncuj-^ 

that-can cause-"wrong, slotting.-The ; 

fell-disc-'brakes have- a- fight.-action^ 

■ and most'effective results!. \ Jv-k 

. As ,-ir should, the 505.'.-provides ? 

ampleheadroomaUrottodandbadt 
seat -passengers .should not. - be - 
pu shed for- legrooni. ■ Th e shaping w 
the back seats:.makes diem more., 
suitable for twff, people than the ■ 
three which the width of the car 
allows/ ; i"- 

, - At she wheeli -the -driver Faces 
.adtmrablv dear'"instruments - and ~ 
large stalks take 7 convenient care' of -. 
the minor controls. J found the fresh- 
air- output more/ impressive than-- 
that’ of the .heater'.'-and -'the dutch ’ 
pedal is set high enough to. jam my. 
knee, under the afeering .wheel. Tbe 
. boot is - on -rhesb allow side' but'' 
more than compensates with gen- . 

. erous length and width/ 


Peugeot 505 prices start at £S Ji 
: for .ike.'.base' .carburettor mode. 

. ritirig to -£74KKf for the. top dicst’^ 
'-Though It /has many 'rivals-—Rove i ' 
Aiidt. /Volyn; to: name but • threei' 

- this newcomer should quickly fin -j 
••• its- ni£he. , . ■',. - • iyi 

* ,' y 

Four-fold choice; 

~ Meanwhile L Peiigeothas' in„_ 
: ducri a revised ind. more extension 

;T®4. range,: ■'with- . two -new. engii r 
’ sizes, more 'trim levels and muc -' 
needed improvements to die- fasc ; 

■ 'layout Launched seven years, ag 
'die 104-had-a slow start in Britan. 

■ec was too. expensive and, unlike J 
‘‘.supermini” competitors, hald’-x.j 

-door at the back. : -.!\•%-riif' 

'•n>In time both criticisms-; , 
Iheeded and; the 954cc engine;* £ 
joined by a: 1124-unit Now tbi’S^ £ 
basic engine has been "titretchdd" f 
I2l9cc and lSGOcc. * 

'"If - if seems' strange forPeugenty^ 
■' offer'--a choice of four engines fjg 
vcloserM size, it has to be reme S 
'.-hexed-'.that, .m France car tax 
: abased* -on : engipe output and th* - 
sir fc fiaaotial;jmpHcaiioajs in- cko f 
iag ooe'-rather than anoriber. . i 

■ One feature of the new 104 rail • l 

Is the fitting of wide, tyres to X ! <\ 
sporting: S'and ZS models, with i 
result, that .the spare wheel has, :■ 
be deflated before iu can be. j Sto« ' , 
^bove the engine r. which"is . - 

these models -are supplied, wrii.-r -- 
portable compressor that works fir > 
-the cdger-Hghrer socket. Prices/ 
'lie revised 1D4 start at just unf 

£3,000. . 



Peter Wayma 


£10,000 plus Appointments 



INTERPRETATION 

GEOLOGIST 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Coroner for the 
Inner West District of Greater London (Kensington and Chelsea, 
Merton, Wandsworth and the City of Westminster). 



Council's superannuation fund. 

Candidates must be barristers, solicitors or medical practitioners 
of not less than five years’ standing. 

Application forms obtainable from Director-General (DG/JS), 
Greater London Council. Room 200, County Hall, London, SEX 
7PB. Tel: 01-633 7751. Closing date 31 December 1979. 


GLC Director-General 


l 


Deputy General Manager 

GENERAL MANAGER DESIGNATE 

An important national organization serving agriculture wishes to 
appoint a Deputy General Manager. He/she will be expected to take 
over the demanding post of General Manager from the present incum¬ 
bent on his retirement in 1982. 

The organization employs 600 staff throughout Great Britain and 
administers very substantial funds. The successful candidate, who will 
be under 55, will therefore have a proven record of leadership, adminis¬ 
trative ability and experience in general financial direction. 

Also required will be the maturity and presence necessary to effective 
representation to Government and to the public alike. 

The position will carry a salary of £15,000 upon appointment, together 
with a car and other ancillary benefits. The post is London based. 

Applications should be sent in complete confidence lo Mr H. Nathan 
Management Studies Division (T) 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 

27 St. James's Place, London SW1A 3NT 

This is an equal opportunities appointment 


Kerr-McGee Oil (UK) Ltd. is actively invol¬ 
ved in several development projects and 
exploration programmes in the North Sea 
and Middle East. We require a geologist to 
work in our London office, which is respon¬ 
sible for all of Kerr-McGee’s oil and gas 
exploration operations outside the USA. 

Applications for this post are invited from 
graduates with three to five years' experi¬ 
ence. Experience in hydrocarbon explora¬ 
tion in North-West Europe will be an advan¬ 
tage. 

An attractive salary and fringe benefits will 
be offered to the successful applicant. 

Please contact: 

EXPLORATION MANAGER, 

KERR-McGEE OIL (UK) LTD., 

195 KNIGHTSBR1DGE, 

LONDON SW71RL. 

Telephone: 01-589 1 434 


THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 
FINANCE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

rn* iivtnn diiurh will pi futaiw .hav» to b- mcrwuiiwiy 
supported py I icing members. 4 malar Initlatlva has ban launched 
id nU« tli* overall Inrt or giving. 

In addition, thr Central Board of Flr.anc* M concerned to foster 
. within Hi* Church the pmeraUofa of Income by other UnagltuUiy 
means, sneh as commercial actjvltlaa. using |hi great available 
moc nitres of boll dings, trawirc:. and. most of all. people. The 
Board has decided to create a senior nfcntive post to promoia new 
developments tn these areas. 

The post 1 * graded as equivalent to the Civil Service Principal 
scale -salary range £d.6oO-£l3.£SOi from IM January. IS 8 O 1 and 
the annul holiday is SO working days 

Further details from: The Personnel Officer. Church 
House. Dean’s Yard, Westminster,-London SW1P 3NZ. 
Telephone : 01-222 9011, extn. 278. 

Ciosuix date : 7fh December. It is expected tAot interviews 
trifi be held in London on 7th Jattuarp, 1980. 


Acquisitions 

Executive 


The purpose of this appointment is to speed- 
expansion by acquisition at home- and abroad. 
Practical experience of acquisitions, mergers 
and share valuations is essential, preferably 
industry based. The suece->ful candidate is 
likely to have a financial background, and will 
join a *mall department responsible for the 
initial identification of possible acquisitions 
and. financial appraisal thereof. There is a 


possi bility of working in the U.S A. For a period 
if mutually agreeable. 

A competitive salary will be paid plus pension 
scheme, life assurance ana other benefits in. 
accordance with the best, industrial practice. 
A company car will be provided. 

Please write stating qualifications. Full career 
details and salary progression Lo: 


Head of Personnel. 
Itfarley Tile Company Limited, 
P.O. Box 32, Sevenoaks. Kent. 



. LONDON FLATS 
NEAR KNIGHTSBRIDCE 

KpwI- Hi' . ^ 

s . ? «r» rind cm tl.'chrti. CRitUMI 
Jifrfuna. i.r.n-. pnrt'-r. 

Lfa-i* s> var«. 

’ vVi 'i-V i io inclti'i- 
k;p*I 5, tufigin^ and cHjnd'-unrs 

Telephone: "30 12:2 | 

COUNTRY PROPERTUiS j 


BUCKS VILLAGE 1 

'■ LISTED cottage j 

fv^vStH 1 bid ms. 'ixrpld/n. j 

^ iptrrln^ ciutipu- 
Tel.: 02S02 550S. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY LONDON & SUBURBAN 


oaoa 


STEP BACK l\ TIME 
TO CRACHHS LIVI.VG 

«.ri*.|i,>«.,/> > n ,W-'ncb -,r^r 
- Mountain* »i-Ji view'. 

IjTjrk whit* n*-o Tudor llvlc, 

but’i «pori]> IM'i. !,l> iTSdiu q«r- 
di>n«. qdTdne ierae rntranLij 
hrfil "nil, urih bfrirn,. Impo^lni 
.Ml. aoum* -Liii> n'c. lame 
laiinje to onT"lwitlHhl<’ nail, wii 
c-ri.tr urrnUtci*. irudv. i-iri,.,nl 
rfrawinn rnnm tedmonn with 
inarb-- ■"'nit OriJ 
ui .ilflt qf fillips'-, rron- 

hgM offt-rs a.autid -Cl o.ino. if 

tvgulrfd rurtn^Iwd. e^lra 
tin (T'Til. 

Tel j Pen mam Mawr 2433 
North Wain 


KENT 

LilVDON IJ 'IfUJ*. • 
Bf.CKESHA.il .a MILLS. 
BRI7IIU' ' MILES . 
F.nchdtiln'i f Mi situdi'-'f In 
KrlitihlluUv sreludrd nas'itnn 
Hltl' 'ilorio-Jt nvtr flirn 

r nsilrv Part nf a IJumii- 
•Ann« home 'landing it »> aerf* 
on otKit i.adimap lartn l bM. 

rrvrn-.inn tflnlno ron>n. larg* 

Mlch-n. on, ch. outbuildmiti. 

tsme ccll-tr aaragi" tUBioyr 
houj». 1-, acres. V«» ll l» 
ui love with is. 
e -ni non o.it.n . 

-mIo roquirtil. 

Tel.: 01-462 3600 


[ WIMBLEDON- Double-rronln^ Vie- 
■ inrun House. J hfdv. nrlqintf 

llrcplac-n ceilings, larnr Occluded 

i udn. grrenligus'': L nfiTfjjrnnrcl 

i Hr i 1 "• mins Waterloo'. 

f L» FtceliaM. Avail.,Me D-c 

; II fequlcrd —01-V47 I'lOon 
BLACK HEATH VILLAGE. j, bod. 
wml-drlaMM in lavrti t rrr- 
liaed streri: a mlnurn Si* | 
station. sat ch.- ctwllntl i 
. d-enratnr or>W. garden, fronl j 
I and ,-e.- r ■ i.iW LOZ 'i.tO 1 
"no. TM. RjU *li‘i. i 

SHEILA BLACK'S MCwS HOUSE | 

lor all* br-v-»('n c.ioncrsMr rt<t. 
Earls Crl. 4 bed . doubt'- rcfico:.. 

2 balhv. garage, patw. 

'-M-i.noo.— ol-'.t' djj'i \ 

TERRACED HOUSE ui MiUlh Lon- I 
fiCn. converted inM - aefi-run- 
Uined il.tts Oi.i.vaa o n o. Box 
0!>I4 r. Thr nmr.. I 


PROPERTY TO LET 


LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE in South 
Shrnosh n- b> Irt (orBilhiK 
Cl.mio nrr month. Lom let p**- 
Ifrrod. Tel. .OSAAT.'.t fc«R 
EIGHT MILES BAST of Bath Finn 
pr-rliw! tllfagi* housr nverinahlng 
• Mlhv nreifn To let oa 3-r»ar 
Irjan r. r minor ion rooms. A BOa- 
eLoril h-drogin*. <lre»ing roam. 2 
Ddthropr.i? j further rnoma. I 
usual «hRM. Garadlng Dtiaal . 
hcjnan. m.iicip garden or i acre.; 
El.r,on n a. r,rlq»nr nf rales j 
Anrfs r.luHhn*. 3 Crtjiar BuiW- 
mnv Ororofl St.. Built. Xrt - j 
bi21i. * 


DOMESTIC AND 
CATERING SITUATIONS 


CHRISTMAS HOLS. HELP ? Ram- 
IIU’ W4p:*4 :or Trcncn au aairs 
A-V ■ ,> .. D “ c J> of fengiand. 

. Te.. t.c Uury tVitinrd Iiv-Trt. 

HAVE YOU EVER cooked Gjrbnn- 

r.-le •.» Hwut a la t-umende or 
Coo au vin. Protllcrolrs or 

Lemon >loiiw flaked Bread nr 
nude lion, made thuja 7 If so. 
jnu fui:ld iy» wnat we ar* looktno 
tor. Two Uerdon B'.ru Urokt to 
vin ., .malt resisnrant In 
MBi.i v,tm .Vaticnd. Due mtui be 
f" 'he hitchen and take 
crurgr. «t In- Out inn room on Ute 
owner s nsgiiti oil. Cood wages 
a-.,j riceonrtnoe it:on tar dnimx 
e«:rr.La>. >vmii .Apt.I lo Janu- 
*P - _Pjrrnd Ptotmiim, 

DriibOiiilw. Kirht.ud- 
h *?fl&tY ,: "*-- T -l ' South wick 
■ ■<$ 

HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for 

fr-rnd.k 'anwi*. London M k'.i. 
own .-ooet. atntm.. TV. good 
•ylJ'T and condlUont Pliotie: OL* 

■iHi '‘'r*. 

MATURE AND RESPONSIBLE UOB- 

eofeMbef Ngnv- rroulred for 
rnuoL-,- *roi;,r rj .Irgjrll lo !<JoS 
«ip** - bo " 1 . oned j and 7 Nn 
rcc»m<r nar-iML’iv invnivM m 
p.nrr ..rln employed Live in rt 
Ura.lv with own roam. Car driver 
1 ’’ fours from Ohnn 
pur nrarew to-.-n laslt in wrii- 
ma with le'l deu,: s n r oast e,-pn. 
renee e:: :e -j p *. a. e. Oarkr. 
McJar: Hou.— Nifmrtford. by 
QV>n .‘IrovtUhire 

o VCIWO HKS D iwr g ro f e s a H nuit 
father wrtt out-of-uruit aun- lor 
Into at -lyatn-in |,ei^ -vrrfb ?. 
vnang •rv.aichiidrm Londso 
erra f*-»" rum « u r* uuii B»tl bv 
Goomian mane, fies mis r. Tn'e I 
TSmos. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES 


IN PJUtUAMGNT 
SESSION I'rtW-BO 

BRITISH OLIVETTI LLHITED 
Notice IS herebr given that 
airaUcaUon h*» bean made to Par- 
Uaineot by Bruub OltTMU Umlled 
1 nerd nailer referred in as - the 
Company " f IP leave 10 Introdu-r 
in the nrewaitt Session nt Part la¬ 
ment a 8tu • l herematter te l erred 
to *» " ihe Bill ”1 under Uia 
above name or abort title, for our- 
pose* of which lh« following is a 
CMdsn 'unnurt:— 

To make rntnUBM for Ihr trans- 
fee to rjihiul of th* nglMaped 
ofTlca ot IBB Cotmnar. _ 

On and after the 4fh Dhtnibtr 
a ropv of Rib Bill.'mac he iiugocied 
ud canto* thereof a burned at the 
one* of IOd lor each com at IB* 
imdeRn«ntionad Salic 11 art and Par. 
itainfnurv Agents, m th* affirm 
i»r ih* Com^my it SO Bertel ey 
.Square. London WIN riAH. and it 
rhr offto-*..of Mrttn. Brodies. 
W.S.. Rofliesav Terraco. Edinburgh 
EH'. 7SO. ’ 

OMtetiOh - to th* RHI mar - be 
nude br dertogUmn 1 a * Petition 
gmJust It in either or both Houses 
of Parhament. Th* latest date 
for The (WoMl of. atuh a Petition 
in th* Ftr«t Hobs* will b* sih 

February ireo IT nw Bin originate* 

in th* House of Lord* or . 10 th 
January- 1'aB Jf it originate* in 
thr House or Gammon*. Further 
iniornuDon mat b* obtained fnrn 
the Private BHl Office or the House 
ot Cwb mm ar th* tmd*Rh*n. 
tinned Parfatnentirv A cent* 

D«Hd Otis seat day of Naratnbor 
l**T?. _ . 

Marrobm Son A Hntchbnon. 

«tl Wait l^poros 9tn««. 
staagow 63 IM 
SoHettom 

ti UHim Gash A Cn ,. 

tO-UhUGonega Straaf, 
WerimiiuW. - 
London, 1. 

Pari lath *nt*rr AgrB-v. 
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DOMESTIC AND 
CATERING SITUATIONS 


COUPLE 

Butler and Goal. "HaiueJ.eeper 
lo care for our beamunllv res- 
u»r*d tfneen* Anne Country 
Heave, set In w>cen hundred 
arm m EMrkilurr. a few miles 
front Newbury. t‘, hours from 
London. Hons* has every 
labour-saving convenience and 
other help b kept. Own flat of 
Iwo bedrooms, etc. Use of car; 
three to family. Ton salary and 
conditions, hut w require 
experienced couple with good 
references. 

Pinas* reply to- A W. Litch¬ 
field. 10 suv*iua» Road. 
Knabworth, Herts, or Tele¬ 
phone Mrs A. Malseyw—Hermi¬ 
tage 301087 between 10 ant 
and J pra Monday re Friday. 


COOK -MO USB KEEPER. — Use bn 
Chicbca flat with widow. Own 
bedroom. Goad plain rook, one 
maul meal daily. Domestic help 
6 roomings. No entertaining. No 
nursing. Sox 0053 F, The Times. 


WINTER caretakers needed to look 
after luy country property. SuH- 
iMa for young coo pie with 1 chil¬ 
dren. art 1st. writer, rtc. Pleas* 
write. Bd>i OOM1 F. The Times. 
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Commercial Policy 


Pap;ua New Guinea his established a record of 
sound*economic management since achieving 
self-government in 1973 and Independence in 
1975. ,The main responsjbiGty for advice on 
economic policy formation rests; with lhe 
Gefieral Finanrial and Economic Policy 
Division of the Department ofJFinance. • 
Economists with working experiencern policy ■ 
making, especially in developing countries are 
invited to apply for the following three highly 
responsible, positions which.- will become • 
vacant at thebeginningof1980. 


First Assistant 
Secretary -Level 21 


Policy Division ’ 

The appointee will take charge ofthe Division 
and be responsible for the co-ordination of 
advice on economic management, research and 
development work on PNGs macro-economic 
policy framework. 

The Division has four branches whose main 
responsibilities arc:- 

(1) General Economic Policy: Monitoring 
short-term economic conditions; preparation ■ 
and implementation of wages and employment 
policies; policy input into negotiations for 
external assistance; supervision ofthe finanrial 
management of commodity price stabilisation:' 
funds. 

(2) General Financial Polio. - : preparation of' 

the macro-economic parameters or annual 
budgets and the rolling four-year National 
Public Expenditure Plan; development of 
taxation and investment.-policies; financial 
input into negotiations for major new invest¬ 
ment proposals. . • 

(3) Monetary. Policy, and Financed .Institu¬ 

tions: conduct of interest, credit and exchange' 
rate policies in co-opcnition with the Bank of 
Papua New Guinea (Central Bank): liaison 
with the commercial banksand other financial 
institutions. . 

(4) Commercial Policy Branch: administra- 
,tion of price control and price justification 
procedures lor a limited group ofkey goods and 
services; liaison with ihe private, sector, 
development of a policy framework for the 
operation of government commercial 
enterprises. 

It is expected that applicants will have sound 
post-graduate qualifications as well as practical 
experience in economic policy-making in 
government. .- .- 


^ Level 19 

-General Financial Policy 

The successful applicant will be in charge of 
this, branch with responsibilities as described 
above.' .Applicants ‘should have practical 
experience in project .appraisal preferably in 
developingcoimtries. ' '' : 

Assistant Secretary 
-Level 19 

-JCouxtaercialPoliqr ' . ■ 

The successful applicant vriH be in Charge of 
■ this branch with, respbnabilities as desriibed 
above. Applicants should have practical 
working experience m'business enterprise, and 
qualifications in accounting br business 
admraistnttion as well as in economics. 

Rewards. 

Payable in Kina. The pound equivalent figures 
will fluctuate due'to movement in exchange 
rates. The exchange rate at 9th November 1979 
was K1J2 to £1 Sterling. 
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Level ■ 

Salary 

< 

•- 

•21 - • 

K 17,630 f£H.59S) 



19. 

K 15,630 (£10.283) 

< 


Plus 

* 3 year contract (renewable in most cases). 

* Gratuity of24% of annual salary taxed at 
a flat rate of2%. 

* .Virtually fret married or single 
accommodation. 

* Air&resloand&omPNGat 
commencement and expiry of contract. 

' * 6 weeks annual leave with return fares paid 
ip U.K. doring2nd yearofccmtracL 

* Free primary and secondary schooling (Port 
' Moresby and Lae only) and generous 

.education subsidies lor dependent children 
.- attending school overseas. 

Please write or telephone, quoting reference 
VJS/FIN/46 and post(s> interested in. for 
application forms ftp . be completed in 
duplicate)andfurihcrdetai]sto:- 
TTre Recruitment Attache. . 

The Papua New Guinea : High Commission, 

14 Waterloo Place, London SW1R 4AR. 
Telephone; 01-9300922. 

Closing dateTor appIications 14th December: 
1979. - 
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Ripua New Guinea' rj 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


TELE*- sonffi np tminMi. ern 
our fast, ccanainlcal and ojnadun- 
Tlal vnico. E 2 S p.«- RipM TBf 
Sorrier. 01-464-7683. ■ ■ 

TELEX THROUGH US.' Our. Trlr? 
No. nn ynor MlortiauS* for. £25 
p.^ -—fMionr Rapid IU. Sendees. 
ni-4^4 76SS. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 

SANE EFFICIENT - • 
PERSON.-. 

lor yngli hMUtlfnl holrt Hi Ktrt- 
iand Purt.—to taK* ottr rook- 
Sng and to oronsizntlirhtn'run 
mudt In Ut# s*sl» -o* • 
famUi' homo. Formal- catering 
training nor necessary, -entail 
inimtH* menu. 'Phoag Maya 
or Eva tm 737. 3777. . 


GENERAL VACANCIES 

MANPOWER LTD 

Worfc Dwhadors lo 
| Washy ud Commerce 

require QiiallKrt Trials En¬ 
gineer lo.wntawta In loaUng or. 
pnxnujN ewstranic- oqulpnionc. 
AppUcanu shoiiw TtaiV expesi- 
or ruult-nitdlnB/operation 
er drvelogmeni of sure of uig 
art ■■ Natponlc equipraMit.. Full. 
rash Con. doctroolca .or..tgf^;. 
coma or HNG. miik Iw prepared 
.to uavel wltbin -. U..K. Salary 
cattummatirate. art lit exporltnce. 
PIcm* ring'Tire Taylor ■' 

, 07-694 9234 


Pirate apply 
116 XltmiKm 
,SW4. W TN. __ 

4/0 Level— e»v oreew; for 
numerwnr 116 -ai i. partpia cwm 
riinlen Anoofatmi'nls. Tier* 
treat, London. - EC-1, 01-35S 
9ft. ; - 




aiRL FRIDAY ewuirod Uy 4oa KajM 

I Inial Oecoraur, asnrmi 
r .Pftue/sitM iiihBo vbil intrrosi- 
• tarn poaltfon wtar) - nrgortitbo 
r| 069' F. Tire- rimes. 

with rtMalls. 


GEVERAt VACANCIES 


ST. GEORGE’S.CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR CASTLE 

Hava a vacancy ror one BASS 
_ LAY ' CLERK, jnm l. March. 

■ -1980. Fret hoeaa oe ariowMice 
In Uni .and annual salary. 

- Partimare . ironv Ghii>tvr 
Oroee, Hia Clobtan. Windsor 
. Caatle. .Baritahlre, 

Telephone; Windsor. 65538 

OMtwtore^woBiauBna issiutred 
. for audition* 1 February. 1980. 


Beautiful otiuji hotN In Hol¬ 
land-Park regnirea .a . ■'* ‘ r ' 

RECEPTIONIST. 

'*1*1' ptiUanirapie JiullooV. and 
- :»*j«nmorUlr moO—%nv. Irir. 
-mu nnig poittliin.-KBie] BXM». 
**no«jrieiintitatm bur aertuatg 
* mo«, ‘Ptmnn £v*u 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


FILM PUBLiem' 

enmtuny wt, recent gradu. 
early LwonUns with wrtti 
stius. as a trainee to jnin sm 
high-pnwered team. Ej.c»C f 
nraanerbi. Presup* ' nine 
lnuiLBdlate_' Mart, U.OOO ■ P ■ 
PFoite fnr intwylew ^ 

-6291666 


ARB YOU . LOOKING ' l-.F, 

iWoTuSitasi oiflcr in mwn ? 

rhannlng adverUj.era B nl 
team on i_»oo<t Hbiwx- 
. 'Riagaalsa iwcd a brtultl. yj 
a e m urr -jn teen them '■' 3 
. ■ ■ and no inelr iunn? 
shorthand or course. M" 
'• on- rinse in Oiioci) .*•' 
and -Pltcadtilj-. L v'r. fie* 
jotw and lots of fua. Pira»o 
Annette sorin-Tuier 


, r ■*-• '■•• 7?r<4i5S,.>§r- 

.. » , v * - ; , .ft- - . m .n»* —^.llU^i ■aTjwL^' <**‘-^3f~ 
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RADIO 


TELEVISION 



i ft Cordon and John Alderton in the repeat screening 
\Wife Next Door (BBC 1,7.35) - . 

ody can talk me out of my conviction that the five minutes 
£ which BBC Television has allotted to Points of View 
1,10,00pm), in which Barry Took comments on viewers* 
about the week’s programmes, is anything but a 
a* dgeonly gesture. You.have only to look at the glassy 
A, ision in Mr Took’s eyes as he tries to keep up with a racing 
o know that he hasn't even the time to deliver his obligatory 
iroperly, let alone make anything resembling; a constructive 
(er to Appalled, Blackpool. Either the BBC sees some useful 
e in this spot, or it doesn’t. If it does, then it must stop 
l it look like an emergency filler and allow Mr Took the 
• take a breath and the viewer the time to absorb a point 


:retarv 


:rctarv 


f not know. 1 must admit, that 44 per cent of the available 
sports centres is taken up by badminton, and I am 
:d to the BBC for this information. I feel T will be indebted 
:orporation, too, for much more enlightenment about the 
tnd how not to play it, as a result of Better Badminton 
, 7.00) a new series of fire programmes that begins tonight 
ire that the tuition will be of a high order, our teacher is 
owney, an England national coach who-bas helped shape' 
ecr of champions like Gfitian Gilks. Tonight, too, we go to 
iton Bouse, the Duke of Beaufort's seat, to see how the 
■as played in the 1870s. ’ 

-at Lcally speaking, the night’s jimsie-inaking on Radio 3 is 
ted bv a complete performance of Shostakovich’s four-act 
' Mtsensk (730, S35and 9-50). The baton is 
soprano GafinaVishnevskaya, sings 
role, one which is only a distant cousin of Shakespeare's 
■ f. A remarkable cast includes Petkov, Krenn, Gedda and 
Tear. As for the spoken word tonight, 1 would recommend 
filer Burton (Radio 4, 4.10) in which P. Hi .Burton, the 
who gave a young Welsh actor calledRichard Jenkins a 
'""rnatne as well as a new direction in life, talks about 

too. The interview, with Paul Ferris putting the questions, 
orded in Florida where the other Burton now lives. 

THE SYMBOLS MEAN L f STEREO ; * BLACK AND WHITE ; 
»EAT. 


tea oy a complete per 

a **' t f" A ill* ^dy Macbeth of Mtsej 
£ J /i f \ tovich's. His wife, the: 
^ t , r oie, one which is on 


BBC 1 . 

$.05 am For Schools, Colleges, 9.05 
Rendez vous: France. 9.52 Look 
and Learn: Skyhunter (9). 10.15 
Talkabout. 10.35 Going to Work 
(horticulture). 11.00 Hyn o Fyd 
<r). 

11.25 You and Met repeat of Going 
Down. 

11.40 For Schools, Colleges. XJL40 
Everyday Maths. 

22.05 pm Tecair Lid (4). Both 
repeats .• Closedown at 12.30. 

12.45 News and weather. 

1.00 Pebble Mflj at One: includes 
Peter Seabrook's gardening fea¬ 
ture. Dig This. 

.1.45 Camberwick Green: foe story 
of Roger Varley foe Sweep (r). 
2.02 For Schools, Colleges. 2.02 
Claire Rayntr’s personal view. 2.25 
A. Good Job with Prospects (Jaw 
and accountancy) ; both repeats. 
Closedown at 3.00. 

3.20 Pobol y Cwm: Welsh serial. 
335 Play School: the story of The 
Magic Fan. 

4.20 Maxidog: cartoon from 
Czechoslovakia. 


4.25 Jackanory: Joseph O’Connor 
continues reading bis own storv 
King Canoodlum and the Horned 

Cheese. 

449 Hong Kong Phooey: cartoon. 
4.55 Crackcrjack: long-running 
children’s programme. 

535 Ivor the Engine: the story of 
The Trumpet. 

540 News: with Angela Rippon. 
535 Nationwide: includes Desmond 
Lynam’s Sportswide. 

7.00 Tom and Jerry: the cartoon 
South Bound Duckling. 

7-05 Are you Being Served? come¬ 
dy series about a department store. 
Tonight: an experiment in self- 
catering. 

735 My Wife Next Door : repeat of 
foe 3972 series of comedies about a 
newly.divorced couple (John 
Alderton and Hannah Gordon). 

8.05 Fen nm r i c: episode 7 of this 
uninhibited family saga. The time 
is now 1912. and Janna still cannot 
forger the awful affair in Brighton. 
9.00 News: with Peter Woods. 

9-25 Lena Marten in Concert: the 
Scots singer, in a show recorded 
under the Big Top at Falkirk 
Tryst. 


10.90 Points of View: Barr> - Took 
comments on viewers’ letters ',see 
Persona] Choice). 

10-05 Phil Silvers: re-run or nnc oi 
the old Sejgeant Bilfco siorio. so 
remind us how good they were.* 
21.35 Fflm: IVladigan 119651 \ew 
York police drama, slurring 
Richard Wjdinark. Henry Fonda 
and inger Stevens. It pulls no 
punches and. in the canon of direc¬ 
tor Don Siegel’s films, is highly 
regarded. Closedown at 12.20. 


Regions 


BBC 1 VARIATIONS: ScmImcT: 9.25 itn 
Srtiool* 11.00 Schools. 12-00 pin 
New* 1.00 CnrcaJI. S.55 Rrporurj 
Scotland. lO.M Spmrmn. 10.30 New!. 
BBC Wftn: 1.45 Pm V Cowfcol Bjci:. 
2.02 I Vsaouon. 5.SS W*lw Teddy. 
7.05 Urddiw. 10.00 Week In Woe: Os:. 
10-&0 New*. io.5i Rockford rurt 
11.SO Weather. North■m Ireland: ii.no 
eni Close dawn. 3.53 on, «*,. 5.55 
Sctmo AiVOM Six. 10.00 Gallery. 10.30 
News, weniner, 

England: S.SS pm Regional Mioeanrs. 
10.00 Cj4 . Barfl, of the B-:l< vcom. 
London. Oman Sail. 10.00 Palnls O’ 
View. 10.05 PTili silvers. Midland.-. 
Midland* Toni phi. North. Ciwc-ls 
North. Norm Ea&l. Coast lo Gosn. 

NorlA West. Home Oraom). South. |:'s 
Your Bid. South Ur»:. Mil-Uf Of 
Convenience. vtru. riving High- 


BBC 2 

11.09 am Play School: same as 
BBC 1, 3.55. Close down at 11.25. 
2.00 pm International Tennis : 
quarter-finals day in the Daihatsu 
Challenge, from Brighton. David 
Vine officiates. See also 8.05. 
Close down at 4.4fl. 540 Laurel 
and Hardy: The Chimp. Stan and 
(Hirer take charge of a chimpanzee 
when a drcua closes down. 

6.05 Monkey: no connexion with 
the previous programme, but 
another episode of this Japanese- 
made story about an odyssey in old 
China. 

6.50 Animation at Cambridge: 
more cartoons from die Cambridge 
Film Festival- 


7.00 Better Badminton: first of a 
new series in which Jack Downey, 
who has coached many champions, 
teaches us bow to Improve our 
game isec Personal Choice). 

7.25 News: with sub-titles for the 
hard of hearing. 

735 In the Country : Angela Rip- 
pon at the game fair at Bo wood 
House. Wiltshire, in foe company 
of Phil Drabble, Joe Henson and 
Gordon Beningfiefd. Also, bins on 
Oy fishing and cooking country 
dishes- 

8.05 International Tennis -■ more 
live action in the Daihatsu Chal¬ 
lenge, from Brighton, plus high¬ 
lights from early games today. 

9.00 Film : Mildred Pierce (1945)*. 


The film that won Joan Crawford 
on -Oscar. Hollywood roman tic- 
drama at its glossiest and best, 
with Miss Crawford phenomenally 
successful as business woman but. 
in private life, a one-woman 
disaster area. 

30.50 King of the Channel: a 
camera team follows the exhaust¬ 
ing life pattern of Mike Read who 
has swum foe Channel 17 times. 
11.20 News and weather. 

11-35 Fritter Night... Saturday 
Morning: The presenter is William 
Rush ton who, unlike some of his 
predecessors in the rote of the 
programme MC, is both a profes¬ 
sional and a joUy good entertainer. 
Close-down at 1245 am. 


Radio 4 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6 .10 Farming Today. 

630 Today. 

7.00. S.03 Ndurs. 

7.30, S.39 Heed lines. 

ST33 Yecierday in FarllOfocsL 
9.00 News.' 

9.03 Desert Island Discs. 

9.43 Erjcjirt Within. 

10.00 News. 

10.03 From Oar Own Corif-pon- 
den:. 

10.30 Daily Service. 

30.43 V.*r:p Hand -.3}. 

11.03 Njv.s. 

11,05 You. tiie Jiip-. 

11 jO pjetrv Plea-e ! 

12.00 Sews? 

12.02 pm Vf*!f and Yours. 

12.2 My Word If 

12.55 \Veatlu.f 

1.00 The World at One. 

I. 40 The Archers. 

2.00 Sears. 

2.02 W jaun'*, H-jur. 

3.00 News 

3.02 Linen mth Muther. 

3.15 Afternoon Theatre: Face in 
the Viirur. bv Scions Bon.n. 

4.10 Richard Burton intL-r-.-jcui.-d. 

4.45 short Sf.ry; True Love and 
foe luba Player. 

5.00 PM. 
jjj WeafovT. 

6 00 Newr. 

6.30 Going Pieces. 

7.00 

7.03 Tr.v Archers. 

7.20 Pick or the Weefe.f 

3.10 Profile: Sam White. 

8.30 Any Question* i 

9.15 Letter from America. 

9-30 Kaleidoscope. 

10.00 The World Tonight. 

10.35 Week Ending.-? 

II. 00 A Book at Eedrtmc: The 
Widower tSi. 

11.15 Financial World Tonight. 
1130 Today in Parliament. 

11.45 Just Before Midnight: The 
Gireanay.f 

12.00 Sews, weather. 


Radio 3 

6.55 am Weather. 

7 OO News. 

7.03 Record';: Elgar, Dodgson, Sul¬ 
livan. Amold.y 
P.00 News. 

S.03 Record* : Berlioz, Chopin, 
Lilz: tHungaria:.t 
9.oo Xm. 

9.05 Strjais i.Heldenlehcn.i.T 
10.00 Piano: Beethoven, Schu¬ 
mann. Sk>tik>s:ttf.s. LiSJt-t 

10.30 Violin: Bach.f 

11.15 5<mgs : julm Ireland.f 
11.35 BBC Northern SO Slatkin: 
Copland. Schumann iSym li.* 

1.00 pm Scv.-j. 

1.05 BBC KSO : Tcliaikoisky iPrto 
Cone lit 

1.45 The Arc? Worldwide. 

2.03 Bach Motcls.-f 

2.40 Chamber mu ic; Hiodemiili, 
Ei.imdaJh.T 

3.30 Songs: Smut*. Schoenbcrg t 

4.25 Comparing Notes.f 
5.23 Homeward Bound .-* 1 

5.45 News. 

SjO Homeward Bound.t 
6.J5 At Home: Vivaldi. Haydn.f 
7.10 One Pair vrf Ears. 

7.25 Pit) it Agjm ipj t-.iewi. 

7.30 Opera : Lady Macbeth nf 
Misensk by Sbovtakrnich i LPO 
Rosrropn-.ich Vishnevskaya / 
Cedda Teari. Act l.f 

8.25 Pn«ri : Charlotte Mew. 

8.33 Ladv Macbeth of Mrensk, Act 
II. t 

9.30 Changing Oualioes o( Chinese 
Life -Si. 

9.50 Lady Macbeth of Murnsk. 
Acts III and IV.t 

11.00 Piano: Brahms, B«,-rb.:.\cii 
‘ op 11 ll | 7 

11 . 55 - 12.00 News. 

Radio 2 

3.00 am News, weather. 5.03 T my 
Brandon, f. 732 Terry U'ngan.f 
10.03 Jimmy Young.t 12.15 pm 
Waggoners’ Walk. 12.30 Derek 
Hobson’s Open House.f 2.15 David 
Hamilton, t 4.15 Much More 
Music.f 5.00 News. 5.03 Wag¬ 


goners’ Walk. S.20 John Dunn.f ... 
6.45 Sports Desk. 7.02 Listen m* 
hes.f 730 iFtsta de Durita.f S .02 
John Fix conducts Lite BBC Radiu 
Orchestra.! 8-43 Friday NTght r. - 
Musk Night.j 9.55 Spnns DissV.**^- 
10.02 Sequence Time. 11.02 Brian 
Ma: foew. 2.02 ant 3.00 You and tiic 
Night and Hie Music.* 

Radio 1 

5.00 ant A-- Radii. 2. 6-0*1 Dave- Leo-. - 
Tram. S 00 Simun Baic-t. 11.31- -.- 
Paul Burnett. 2 00 pm And'-' 
Peebles. 4.31 Kid Jensen. 6.31 ' 
Roundtable. S .00 Al 9.50 r - 

Ncwubeat. 10.00 The Fnna> Rock 
Show.i 12.00*3.(KI am V. Radin 2. 

VHF RADIOS 1 AND 2: 5.00 am 
With Radm 2 10.00 pm With 

Radio 1. 12.00-5.00 am With Rjdi:j. . 


World Sendee 

BBC World Survier can Dc received In 
Western Europe on medium unvo t(M 
»Mj, 4&3m) di me (olloxinv limes 
fe.oo *m ‘..-w-.l-.i. too 
TOO Tvru-v-l ifllr Mvitr*. 7.45 Vtr.-- 

s..-.v ft.nn «it s.-«v 2 . 0*1 

ff'llnfiori 8 »5 TTu 8 30 

I.u... l"r-M< JK-H.r 0.00 -..v.-lrf i»-' 

*» 00 Hotuh Pi*-'-, P. iK U 1i VO'iS. 
Tot— t.JO «-•« Ivr 

Aftr.iu 9.45 •IO--T S'O-..- 10. ’S M- • 

*-S.rl V 10.ZO 10.- H Ilf...- : 1 

.. u,«- r-.o:.-’.- 11.00 V. 

N«.-u- 11.09 jk; Cf,-..i 11 15 

tn ir.* « n.23 fl-i-.* n*-»-jv-- 

•*-1 11 3C An- iJJini '.o*-! 12 00 P.: •*. 

N-.-vn— i. 12 IS on *«*l.I-. >• . S»--1 
jho Oar»:- Vi 12 «S ri.jn'-«' 

I. 00 won" M-w. 109 !•- 

ii-.or' i.;o Rvc.o n-o:r* 2 is r. 
box a oo ».:..o.-ji -.;v.iic-. iiu ; 3.00 

P N.-fc-c.i 3 is -'oi'-.-” 4 *W1 

1-TrtO Sr -a 4 409 •.«' -. ..- « 900 

v. o'is xr-v s.co n - <- w .1 

8 00 '*«■!« . 8 CO 1*1.- ■ • 

tir.-jrt C.30 At- Tb-ftn- . --.ft- 

9 00 S-v« » »: 9.13 »>ir • 

-.vr.;..-. 9 4S u.:-<r 

9 55 l*MV . !.n..-r- 10.00 V.or-l 

10.01 VWII loj. - 10.25 r- .1 

".v.j,-. 10.30 r.mr i.- s<--. • 10 JO 

iv,<r, »>■>«% io.as -t or’: ■'S-u 

II. 0" 1-.U.-14 Xt - 11.00 C'-nu. T...- 

11 is I rr. 1.1 . 11.30 f.-- 

i-finl rju'.T. IS OO Wnri.i N--«- 12 C9 

am. Sr-iv .•i-.rni- R.-iT.ln 12.15 l-->' i 

Sw.--.riri 12,30 :».iu- 12 4S 

Jr-hn P— > 1.15 Ojiisn' k'inn-.<rv 

Ani-i OP Lloh: Vr-r.i- 2.DO World .Si-'J • 
9.09 Hr.- -Ii l-rr*. Kr-.n-w 2 iA 
Kvlworl I t: 2.30 Woi-mspr-.'T>9 3 00 
h'tr.ii v.-»s r.oo s»--.» .lirf-.m nnii-r 
3.IS -.k'urtd Tndav. 3.30 A 1 -.--.hlr 7 O""- 
4.00 Nr^->dr«t 4.20 Stvaii'-iprjrt 

Heroes 0.45 worn Today. 


THAMES 

930 am For Schools. 9.30 English 
Programme: part 1 of a play. The 
Piano. 937 Stop, Look, Listen 
(sausages). 10.10 Watch Your Lan¬ 
guage (predictions). 11.10 Reading 
with Lenny. 1332 Leapfrog 
(shadows). 11.39 Flashback (car 
industry). 

12.00 The Learning Tree: a lesson 
in rnbplsb. 

12.10 pm. Once Upon a Time: the 
story of the Uttie Red Hen, told 
by Peter Davison. 

12.30 The Sullivans: stories of an 


Australian family during the 
Second World War. 

1.00 Neva: with Peter Sissons. 

130 Thames News; with Robin 
Houston. 

130 Simply Sewing: making a kaf¬ 
tan. With dress designer Yuld. 

2.00 After Noon Plus : an Interview 
with a man who has persistently 
been in court on indecent exposure 
charges. Also Derek Nimxno. the 
comedian, shows how to mix a 
favourite cocktail. 

2.45 Film: Pearl of the South Paci¬ 
fic (19»j. Virginia Mayo, priceless 
pearls, and their guardhui, a giant 
octupus. 



Shields, Yarnell and Muppets : ITV , 7.00 


4.15 Tbe Feathered Serpent: epi¬ 
sode S of An dent Mexico adven¬ 
ture story for children. 

4.45 Magpie: a visit to a family of 
Vietnamese boat people. 

5.15 The Brady Bunch: American 
family series. For children. 

5.45 News. 

6.00 Thames News: local round-up. 
630 Thames Sport: tbe presenters 
are Ronald Allison and Brough 
Scott. 

London Weekend 

7.00 The Muppet Show : guests are 
- foe mime specialists Shields and 
Yarnell who. in America, have won 
two Emmy awards. 

730 3-2-1: quiz show, with musical 
Interludes. Guests include Kenneth 
Williams, Bernard BressLaw, Anna 
Dawson. 

830 The Comedians: new series in 
which a group of stand-up comics 
show what they can do with test, 
and often genuinely funny, jokes. 
9.00 Hawaii Five-O: crime series. 
Tonight: a hunt for a mad killer. 
10.00 News. 

1030 Soap : no-bolds-barred com¬ 
edy series about two families. Verv 
.American. 

11.00 Police 5: how you can help 
Scotland Yard. 

11.10 The Do-Gooders: foe serial 
workers who step in when soaal 
security payments are not enough. 
ll.SS Vegas: American series about 
a private detective. 

1235 am. Close: Poems read by 
Ray Smith. 


. WAVELENGTHS : Radio 1 medium wave 275m/1089fcHz or MSm/J053kHz. Radio 2 med wave 330m/9C9kllz 
' or 433ra/692kHz and 88-91 VHF. Radio 3 med wave 247m/12l5kHz and 90-92.5 VHF. Radio 4 long wave 
: 1500m/200kHz and 92-95 VHF. Greater London area only ; med wave 720kHz/417m. LBC 261m, 973 VHF. 
{ Capital 194m. 94.$ VOF. World Service : med wave 648kHz (463m). BBC Radio London 206m, 94.9 LTfF. 

REGIONAL TV 


; HTV 


1 Lii.jp. p'.rrpi: 10.31 am \b'-ui 
! -.0 4* a.-. C.w-rj. 1.20 pm 

1 SPItn V.ii: H.'adknc*. 1JZ5 Hrpjrl 
h,.rc »iiJj2.45 / il.ii r. 1 i- O.JL- 
;:tr rj-l *lo-.c-d !■’<< fc.r l"w>pr, SMvlkl 
; St'.iU, C.'^ilun I4':!--- S.1S Mailin' 
' ,1 6.00 R-pan V- -. 6.15 Ri-jorl 

•" 6.33 I.j-Pv. '-Jift.-p 3.00 Slrttiv 

. pf Sari Vnino»:D. 10.00 Nc»» Kcwn 
J WP.1 iu.ri:-.r* 10.35 r.-c- 1 -an Lmi,. 

11.05 P’li.-i ?rrTor in Hip Wax MilWUDI 
j • P.i V..VVI-. 12.20 am V'c.vll>i-r. 
j Case. 


Grampian 


Westward 


n- London i-ww 9 20 am T.iT^lio. 
1.20 pm Orampla" H<-4(llinn 2 45 
l iliii Dounir Bum: . lan •k.riiil^l- 
Jjinpiii Scon. Sidney Jainm i 5. is 
Slinvcaox 6.O0 CrHinpUh Ivd.ii. 
ivc amcr 6.30 St-oriicail 10 30 Th? 
EnlrrUitni-m 11.00 I ll-n HliinlDin oi 
Ilil'S'WCvnil • Sk, e AUhrn> . tact Gn'Mrt- 
j.Ki lr ■ Vjcqan ■ 12 Jo am R.-IIccil-.m. 

12 25 Cranip,an Hi adhnvs. Hoad 
fir port. 12.30 Close. 


Yorkshire 


As London •v:v!i' ’ 10.31 am Kst-oi;- 
iai-r-1. 12.27 pm il.is Hw.-;n-ir K.r,-,. 
dLi-.f 1 4JO \»»-<:w.-• i !».idulM 2.45 

■ uni .l«_Miti.ili-D.-.-p Suuflkp Hi-- v. 

Ilv/vvl' S 15 l!Ot'-''l HliDin lllo' 

6.00 '.V-slw ard Di>n- 6.3S Tn. li"-- 
rnd S-Iiovv 9.00 'im'i.:*- 9.J5 Tiia- 
Sound ul tin- Svllll-, 1t> 32 i.sr-s;. 

i*nrd Was iHftlhiT. 10 26 V vi.,»n>.i 
mr Vbii-irlwi 10.55 n.ii Hip 

*.|Vi:«-ii'. s Si-'U.u: lAr.drp .lor. I. limn 
Pnil'n- - 12 30 am i .-..Hi in, Li:i.. 

12.35 \n-jlur. Slnpp'.ng I'arcCajl. 


Ulster 


.\a Lor.:or. 10.31 am ll:.nrri- 

aioa:. 10.43 Fliiv.ho.icl. 11J9 Ltl'v 
Look ai Llijpr. 1.20 pm Lunchiln.v 
2.45 t'llm- K.nq Solomon's NUncs. 4.13 
L'^ler Head Unci. S.1S Mr and Mr*. 
6.00 Gaod L'Onlnq 1)10 dp. 9.00 lieil- 
M« MediLd!. 10.30 SporUCda:. 11.00 
rriflay Nlvh: ll.OS I-llni: McMillan. 
Alfalr of Uip Heart. 12.2S am Bedtime. 


As London C’CCJ.1 1 10.48 am nnrumenl- 
ari I'.-Pun. 1.20 pm iLili-ndaf S'-«v-. 
u-pa-.hi-r 2.45 Him Mi DrnL- » nud: 
| Douglas. rairba'iL* Inr Votande Don- 
lam. 5.15 L'ni'ersllV Chollcnat. 6.00 
I'juendar. 6.35 calendar Sporl. 11.00 
Vilmi Marlowe ■ James. ■ .amtr. Rita 
Moreno. Brute Lee. Gayle Hunnicutl.. 


Scottish 


Tvne Tees 


Granada 


As Lsndon cstrr:; 10.31 am k* pen- 
mem 10.48 n cis for Life. 1.20 pm 
Cra.-uda Heaorts. 2.00 Hl.-n Doeior m 
Loi-t ivncXlC Cra 19 . ViroWiU MavVeln. 
3.45 :h< .Vr^i.int: World o! frc,|.m 
5.15 Mr and Mrs 6.00 '.ran.ida 
Hepnns 6.30 KIO. Oli 10.30 double 
Ms.on 11.00 Film Gel «-aner i Mfirfracl 
Lafr.c. Brill EkUm!.. 


Border 


As Lnr.d-n e crpl • 10 31 am V'-iiTl. 
mepi 11.39 P.-a-. lair. 1.20 pm Hord-r 
News. 2.45 Min' S»Mn9 Pr*ln. S.15 
Bailey s BL-.J 6.00 Lontareund. 6.35 
'ir s M'S 10.30 Thr Spinners. li.OO 
film- Spy Killer. 12.30 am Bnrder 
N*ws. weather. 


As London pvccyl - 9.20 am Tlic Good 
Word, fol'owed by Nonn-Ea>i H-jd- 
llnes. 1.20 pm Norrh-Easl Nrwi. Lool- 
around. 2.25 Tlbn- SUHng Prtnv 
f Robert Voting, Maureen O'Hara i. 5.is 
MahIP* ll. 6.00 Nurlhom Life. 6.25 
Sporuume. 10.30 Friday Live. 12 00 
l ilm: Frenn' >Jon Fincn. Bairy loi¬ 
ter.. 2.00 am epilogue. 

Anglia 

As London e«enl: 10.25-11.10 ani ln- 
lt rs.il 1.2S pm Aiiglia Sev»>. .2.45 
Film tarqcl Rl-k ■ Bo Sxenson. Mere- 
dull Rawer. Robert Cool** 5.is Bal¬ 
in' s Bird 6.00 About Anxli.i 9.00 
Chips. 10.30 Probe. 11.00 Fill.. Ms*- 
riage Year One • Sa.lv Fl»ld. Robert 
Prall •. 12.00 \ our Music a: Night. 

ATV 

As London ever pi 12.30 pm Gardening 
Toda%. 1.20 ATV Neusdesl. 2.45 Fun.. 
T)>e GJifsl Goes Wc-w iRobrrl Donan. 
5.15 Aina hi Nnu 6.00 ATV loe.iv. 
9.00 SWAT. 11.30 Film Ritual of Evil 
■ Louis jour dan. Ann* BaKien. 1-1S «m 
Close. 


As l^indun eft-ol- 10.31 am rtijr 
Police io.48 Mashtud 11-39 Play- 
lair 1.25 pm Si-w. ~na lio-d jni 
Weatner. 2.45 Vinn: Targel Rl--k 'Bo 
Si-enson, Rotirr: i^iole. .li-mliUi 
Basicr-. 5.15 Mr and Mrs. 6.00 Scot¬ 
land Todav. 6.30 Tailing Scow 9 On 
The Sueeis at San Fra.ici*.*.? 10-00 
Hews. Scottish Headlines. 10.30 ' a-j. 
and Means. 11.00 Ule Gall. 11.03 
Filin Thi' Keenins i Adam Roarlx. 
Spencer Milligan. Hsaltier Menses'. 

Southern 

As. London csceai- 1.20 pm SdUL^rn 
viulhi-r 2.45 lloa%vPar.V - 1" 
Cartoon. 3.15 Giu-rtl Hosi-ilal. 5.15 
Mr and Mm 6.00 LMv hi DaV 6.10 
Scene South La;I 6.30 L.'bbaors and 
Vino- 10.30 Snulherp News I- 
10.35 Tailing UiU s 11 OS So.m. 11 .3 j 
I ,lie Wives ■ An nr M.irli Oi’drsom. 
1.05 am Wealhcr. S.-accwalch. 


Channel 


At. Lonilc-n e-.t-hl: 12.00-12.30 pm_ 

Closedown 120 irrwnr.y N*.w*. _ 

Wn«r- Or, When-, weather 2.45 /i/n.*»'r- 
McMlll.in-Darl. sunrise S IS r.oelr- 
Robin Hood 6.D0 Report .n Sr: w-3S 
In Srari.h o' When Docinri. O OO ... 
r.rni-ilc 9.45 Tin Sound nf Tse 
Seuirrs io .28 r.h.mni -1 sows wea.m-r 
10.32 Vlilon I'SA. 10.55 I .in, The 
Mumnn '■> Shroud. 12.30 am Nev s. . 
WiMur Close. f * 


ZEB 


1,000 plus Appointments. 



JA 


RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS 

35 New Broad Street, London EC21VI 1IMH 
TeI: Q1-5BB 3588 or DV5BS 3576 
Telex rUo.SS737a 



ITY 


Attractive and important positions. Partnership prospects exist 

MMOR SPECIALIST RUM Of CITY STOCKBROKERS WITH EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 

OIL ANALYST 

£12,000-E18,000 

»n to Candidate* aged 28-40 who T»io ac united ellhw a minimum of three yean' Mock broking exporience and not teat than ihtee year* 
kfna in on sector analyses, or thro* yawn working in either an ad company or other organisation specialising in arafysm ot the all 
uflry. HeBponsIbllHies will cover (ha analysis or oil companla* on an inturottiofiel basis wan special emphasis on the North Sea and 
opean Continent, and the provision at research malarial lo Institutions and establishing a working relationship with Fund Managers, 
otence OASE 3850/TT. 

CHEMICALS ANALYST 

£10,000-£14,500 

m IP Candidates aged 26-35 with a minimum of. three years snSlyUcai eraerience Vi the chemicals sector. ReeponsiblDiies will be 
liar lo llw nb*aw sicept that this poslUwt relates to the analysis ol U.K. and Euroflean chemical companies. Relarenca. CASE 395'/IT. 

INSTITUTIONAL SALES EXECUTIVE 

£12,000*£18,000 

sllcaUoiw are Inviled from InsHtutlonal Salas. Exacuthrea »ged 25-3S who have osta&ilahed useful ties with U.K. institutions, and may 
* bB employed either by a eaockbrokor, merchant bank. Insurance company or other linancial anjwtaatJon. ResponsfWUty will cover the 
Uqg TO U.K. Institutions of raaln^ Euxopoan arw domestic chemical and oil shares. A persuasive and a poHshed manner are important, 
fcronca: ISE 39SZ/TT. 

iminsralion as quoted by way of a Wgh salary and bonus is negottabte. plus norwconUibutory Pension, and assistanca with removal 
James. Applications Ip strict confidence, quoting the appropriate rater*nee number to the Managing Director: 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS) LIMITED 
NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON EC2M 1NH. TELEPHONE: D1-558 3588 or 01-588 3756. TELEX 887374 



\bluntary Service Overseas 

DIRECTOR 

MORE THAN 30 COTJKTRIES in Africa. Asia, tbe Paafic and the Caribbean project to VSO an 
i ncrcasing variety of roles foe skilled volunteers. VSO responds when satisfied thar their deployment w iO lead 
towards, and not substitute lor, a country's self-sufiSdency. 

> ALMOST1000 VSO volunteers arenow at workabroad, each fof two years or more. The £2M UK budget 
unde r-pins dev elopmentwork ovets^s worft several millions more. 

> THE PRESENT DIRECTOR.Tfevid Collett, -sriU beleavm^’next year after seven year,' serricc. His 
successoc who may come from almost anyfrdd,-will be woridng with 4 Assistant Directors and some 80 paid 
staff (60 m London and 20-abroad), answering diftefly to file Oiimdl, whose Chairman is 

The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonaWOM PCX ' 

s- AN INFORMED VISIONofcondhions in developing- tonntries and of what BritEh voluntee mav 
xcalibticaBy hope to achieve is essential; as are provenman&geriaJ. oi«anistog and administratis skflb. foe ^ 
capacity to delegate, to assess risks and quench fruitless ventures, lo stimulate, to cotmnunicaie.yrid to inspire. 

> TERMS will be negotiated in confidence. Much travel In Britain and ovocseasis inv-olved. Provision exists 
for a* e : figure starting salary. Age-taD£e 30's to eady 5UTs. 

"WRIT'S either directly in VSO or in con fidence to the CaivnUUmt advising the Cvmcif. (Thr 
Cnitwljaht vtiU neved nothing to anyone witlwtaleavc io besought afterprdiniauny uucniflving). 
Letters containing adequate factual iiijdrmaiion should be tuldrc±setl either 


to the j kc-ChqhvuuK-Lord Carmvylc 
JI duntary Service Over .sm . 

9 Beigrtae SquarejLondmSW'LX! SPW 


or to the Consullunl:~M. /. (Jraham-Joncs 
Tlte Facidtics Partnership ' 

177 Vmtxhall Bridge RnaJ, London SW1V1ER 



WEST GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Appointment of 
Deputy County Clerk 

(Salary Scale El 2,626-El3,348) 
(Award Pending) 

Applications are invited from suitably quali¬ 
fied persons with wide professional and 
managerial experience at a senior level in 
major local authorities in England or Wales 
for the above appointment. 

Further particulars may b'e obtained from the 
County Clerk, West Glamorgan County 
Council, The Guildhall, Swansea SAT 4PA, to 
whom completed applications (no applica¬ 
tion forms) with the names of two referees 
should be sent by 12th December 1979. 


Car Buyer’s Guide. 


Frank Dale and Stepsons 

(Member of the Frank Dale Croup of Companies I 

1973 Rolls-Royce Corniche DHC. Reg31 feu with double meieo 
ano lull tonneau cover, me. 54.DOO miles 

1971 Silver Shadow. Sable over Mrvd wiih nead'ests. elr. jus; 
undergone a major overhaul 4nd serv.ee. A ime car. 

1972 Bentley Corniche DHC. A tUssic rare Ben ley iin.shed all 
hl’CV vf.-ib hisiory recording 50.000 miles 

1972 (Od) Bentley T-serles Saloon. Luich green min very good 
^eivice hisrory, comollam suspension and 73 d«h 
1560 Sliver Cloud II LWB Saloon by Park-Ward. Dusk grey over 
darnel, a Oeauhlul ear with detailed hsiffr 
A choice ol the classic Sliver Wraith models, Including one that 
Is unique, and a range including Twenty. Phantom and Bentley 
S-type models in closed and open coup* (onus. 

ALWAYS FORTY CARS IW STOCK. 
ltl Far* Lane. FaHiaa. Lcaeon. SV6 10H 
TeiephiiM: 01-385 9724-7. Telex No: S8S983—EM»Ie G. 



PORSCHE 

911SC SPORT TARGA 

Guards Red/Malt Black. 
First registered Oct '78. 
Genuine 25,000 miles. 

Immaculate £15,800 

Phone Day: 0632 698623 


MMOMiNMMUHMO 

2 COLLECTOR'S ITEM 2 


1978 CADILLAC 

SEDAN DE VJLLE 

Bljcl red uphold". tv. 7 J:ir. 
iiilieN omv Air co.iaillonl.iB 
cUclru v.infl.wv. cl..-cun>. 
>i-.ir no si non,no ir.tl Uc .01 
Incli. dtlla.ljble ilenr.ng 
wheel. AM FM sirn-o ..an- 
diiion .is now. J4 miles 10 
Uic gallon LYID 

PRICE £S.GO0 
Please Phone 
tVcatworUi (00904 ) 2212 


ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY 


The British Council invites 
applications for the following post: 

Training Development 
Consultant 

Jute Production 
(Bangladesh) 

Directorate ot Agriculture, Agricultural Extension and 
Rural Development Centre, Dacca. 

Duties: Deveiopmerw of programme of in-service training 
on management skiKs and communication techniques tor 
Supervisory personnel, involving curriculum develop men*, 
fteW studies and training courses. 

Qualifications: Degree in Agriculture. Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics or Agricultural Science. Additional qualification in 
management or a social science preferred. Considerable 
experience in extension work and training, including 
overseas experience is desirable. 

Safer/: C8.227-eiJ.392 P-3. (inctuctinq 20°o inducement 
Btfowance). Benefits: Two year Formula contract, free 
accommodation, overseas allowances. 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are guaranteed by 
the British CoundL Please write brletty stating quafiaea- 
Uons and length ot appropriate experience, quoting 
reference number 79 PO 97 and title of post for further 
details and application form to The British Council, 
{Appointments) 65 Davies Street, London, W1Y 2AA. 


JAGUAR XJS 

S fi.’Q i stored, yellow, will, 
blaei UMlhw interior •+ car¬ 
pets ii» inflic I" Apprav IR.UUO 
mile* si or no radio cassette. 
Alr-ojndil toning, rr-gularlr kv- 
vicnd. Managing Director's per¬ 
sonal iiwispc-ri 

C9.S50 

Plgasc Irl 01-892 3439 

(ofticel or Brae knc> 0344 
21100. lEvenlngil. 


2 JENSEN CONVERTIBLE 
2 INTERCEPTOR III 

• One ol ihe very I.'si Jensen 

• convertible's made m me UK. 

• 25 000 mile* only. 

• One caie-hil lady owner Irwn 

• new Brienze metallic b'ue. 

5 b4ige laaiher upnoWaiv Fitted 

J w.th Telephone, electee wm- 
5 dears etc. 

Q Otters 10 Mary Smith, lele- 

• phone 01-318 6262/3 (daytime). 


•> 


FORMULA 400 
FIREBIRD 

1978 automaiic. 7 000 miles. 
Semi loaded iall> wheels/ 
gauges, as new. 

cssso 

Please ring 889 6427 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
SHADOW - 
1974 ‘ RH’ REG. ‘ 

22.600 mils';. History. Da/I» 
metallic green. Green hide. 
Mini condition. £19 500. 

ESPADA ENTERPRISES LTD. 
THE LUXURY CAR BROKERS 
01-458 9477 AND 01-455 3542 


aMeMMMHeooowet 


E-TYPE 2+2 

METALLIC LIGHT GREY 
August 1169 legislation. One 
ov/nc,. Chairiteur niamiuined. 
22.509 miief. In iRimaeuUte con- 
dn.on anc working order. Ol!e,s 

ir.m'oJ. 

BOX 0011F, THE TIMES 


BEETLE CONVERTIBLE 

Uov. 1379. Deliver t mileage. 
9 :psming black bodywork. Cream 
hpKl. Spar, wheels. Full spec. 
L.h a. The laa: me made. An 
inves>m»M at £6.650 o.n.o. 

Tel. between 11 3fl am-5 pm. 
01-226 2528 


CITROEN DS 23 (Pallas) 

S>-Ji.l-aulOi.u1i' . M r-.-gd Only 
JiJi.OfA" Julies. D../»- Brown 
. New cluich. liui.l 

spheres, tram makes T«.» jnd 
Mt>T Mny I'.'HO AH t.ulaundlne 
oampie ol ibis Jim- fjr. Un bv 
sh^P In i.'flnirjl Luniion or Wey- 
brldpc. Surrev. ,7tiu o n g. 
Ring Weybrldgc 52227 
after 7 p.m. 


BENTLEY 

‘T’ series 

4-dr.or -.. P.-4-r.cL LIU", 

N lb flSiMIICfl 

EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 
l'or sale £19,300 

Contact J. Adair, odics 
hours. phone Welwyn 
Gordr„ Cny 25151. 
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A NEW urn MKWS CAR m 
SALE 

tulle: (‘ico led (o ftiqh iiliKilf 
sland:rd. Enquiries in nriiduu 
i; ; Ksniging DilfClgr. Crnyford 
tulo kfchHRnf. sVesfcrhaiP. Heat, 
tele, <>5170. Telephone Vcitethw: 
63027. 


——— 009 O —— —9 

S BARGAIN OF THE MOMTH! ® 

J? Granada Gh<a 1979 T reglc- 

w lered AUlv . .ilr.cnndlliurir-d. 

© luul itiii-ction. sun rod. iiii- ® 
■ in.. 'Viwluwv. many cxlr.L-., 

• KiTal 1 . ialu> tS.OOO. 

© BARGAIN CS.7SO 

0 n.lh 1“ hwrUiV u-dir..niy. 
e Phono 0702 68031 (day) 

• 07(12 504260 (evenings and 9 

^ wcekondal. (Trade.l g 

•WMWMBMMMSBW 


ERAL VACANCIES 


ON Solicitor required lo 
Mm work Lug on very sub- 
> nsra, uiiere&unn ind 
slble work. Hioh FJUary.— 

out 01 -580 8621 Ref.: 

iottAL - PUBLI6H6N3 

» rapertenccd Desk Edflor 
eondary (ettWofcs tchloOr 
c and MaUisi 10 ft tevol.— 
an- tfandi with (ran MS to 
dvlnu a wide 
oruuoTMt and involvement. 

4H-roun'd' kimiv(e«ic 
b-odinpg and -ttroducUon 
■tfF 4 - , W HU- with rull details 
" • Jay, .Inhn Murrttv. 50. 
Ule jSIreei, London. W.l, 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


A BBTTMK CAREER ott (KT __ 

If you knavr what to look for 

vital -MilLi you beau Our osoeaa- 

racni gtiree you s smue of <Hrec- 

iton 2nd eaten amice on Who: to 
do next, free brochure: Career 


Auiyau. 

w.l- .01-9 


Place, 
ourpi. 


LEGAL APPOINTMENTS 


LfTTGATiOH- Solicitor, regiurod 10 
' folii team wortfnp on very on b-. 
>»nii»i cues. InrercaUng and 
rrihonaTbla work. High Mfew.— 
Telephone 01-5B0 8621 fiat.: 
CFB. - - - * 


MOTOR CARS 


RANGE ROVER.—UnrosUteTOfl 

1980 Model. White. Many moras. 
LcMlna. H.P. available and part 
oxtfuinflc welcomed, Mam Eg Or¬ 
ion, urqnL OL-S90 6000. 

ASTON MARTIN DBS Mk. U Van. 
laae, manual. Finished In olive 
green with beige lealftcr Hphol- 
' alery. 8 Tiwcls a(em>. elecuc win¬ 
dows. dUVms wire Wheels. leg 

tamps, pristine condition. Faclorv 
maintained ot Newport PPgnen. if 
you TMlb whI id own an Asian 
yoo'lt buy (his one when yqd ser 
ft. Offer* s«r &3.0OQ ere invliM 
tor ml* very rar e t-wuHfol ear. 
•TH.: 01-260-0735. olflte houra. 
me am be 654 evening and woek- 
.. end*, - 


MOTOR CASS 


S REGISTERED 1977 

WHITE RANGE ROVER 

tuu 
mlle»- 

<t Norfolk) 




39.000 

.. vauon 

6815^5, 881802. 


MINIATURE MODEL T FORD. 4- 
strotio engine. Beau lit any TTWOr. 
rakes oae adult ulus child. Uaw 
HKlBdc pr«nolions- mini .tractor, 
or tusi fan. Pritc pl04 vat 

c-e warts. Delivery trill ixWilWr 
tor I’Jiristinas.—Flivver Oar Co.. 
OT-731 6577/8. 


MOTOR CASS 


PORSCHE 

si ii sc, Tbnw Top. ize-oreen. 
9696. Special Hefl No. 

SAM 911S 


MOTORCARS 


hi 


JAGUAR XJS. l owner. June. 
^78 viral roof. Auto. 

6 000 m-. v.g. condition. 
^uTtSj. 01-680 8514 lltei'- or 

Boofcham a5f40 .— 

MERCEDES 450 SEL 6.9. 
mod rl. metallic tepB “Old. 

L.H.D. V7.00TJ kJomclrve. L-K. 
■ las. paved- V reg. Inunecuiaic 
Mrndlllon™* Ct a.MO.—TbL OC06 
■41515 (rvei»lno»i. 


ASTON MARTIN 
DB4 GT ZAGATO 

f owner. Low mileage Swporfc 
and anginal, very suos’^nnai 
price rgciwed. Serlouv enquiries 
cniy. 

Tel. Ramier (toM) 8133H 


350 SLC MERCEDES 
1973 

6’ielBl'iL Blue. F*rsl «Ib» 
mrougnout Part erchange con- 
s-ideiM. ffi.nSO. 

Tdeohone ‘ Business hours 
OKS saSSf : wwimjs and 
(■WpA mm Of/19 eSS.i 8 


BARCAIN FERRARI 303 GT4 S r> g. 

.Ul Bpiian. Imna’.uii'F. 

CT 1 ,M30.-ul-'jnti RH40. ( 

255. Mon-Fn. 'ttjisi. 


MERCEDES 330 5L. R rngiflerrd. 

hard & -.ull hip unr uwn.'-r. 
5l rXKl ii'Uev. IinniMCiilali- LOn.1i- 
tmn u ClU.6W>.— Ul. r.hon“ u7'J4 
64177. 
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RGLLS-H3YGE 
SILVER SHADOW 

N REGISTRATION 

ui'i'u--:-: • 




Garn<: a .in h-i'j 

Li'tlhlil p'indiil'-ii 
vIl I* hiii&r-j. 


Rins 937 02SS 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
SILVER SHADOW, 

Pen:it* eiu* S Bee 
lion ‘tCOO ti's', - 
cable C4 r.gt n-r C5v3W. 

Telephenr Woking tOH 
(day-iimej or Esh:r 6C4C9 


.SILVER Sfl.VIK)% 11 

197?f nnly fi.di*'J rr.i... lii-jun- 
fm atjujlu: jade jnd mag¬ 
nolia hide. Supcrti u:.ap:pic. 
inaa> eT.irai 

t'.l""'! 

Plume 01S3-J 7:-;3 


ROLLS ROYCE SILYHI 
SHADOW it 

, i»'J|v ,, .'lniri ‘it j *1 ■ 1 ?•■! 

i.i*U - _J “’l.I 

TrJ. : 937 3012 nr 
9.37 09V! F.\t. Jill?. 
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O AS^II'IF.I) 
ADVERTISING, 

Starts 

here 


APWIHTMWTS VACANT . . 72 

APPOINTMENT! £10,088 PLUS 22 
BUS IH ESS TO BUSINESS .. 22 
CAR BUYER’S GRIDE .. .. 2) 
DOMESTIC SITUATIONS .. 2Z 

■ENTERTAINMENTS .J. ? 

JARLIAMEHTARY NOTICES .. 22 

PROPERTY .22 

SECRETARIAL A HD 
NON-SECRETARIAL 

: APPOINTMENTS ...... I 

' £<nN'?rcrfc< Jwn(Jtsi*i' , «Kdws 
JV li(nfc.rQpo.7 
■ • h-ro Pmrtu:- injure 
- Crar : Inn Raal.Lmttkui V\ Cl\ ^2 

To place an advrrtiqement la 
am of these categories, tcU 

PRIVATE ADVERTISERS 
ONLY 
01-837331 
APPOINTMENTS 
0I-:7S916L 

PROPERTY ESTATE 
AGENTS 
01-278 !C31 

FERSONALTRADE 

01-27S935L 

MANCHESTER OFFICE 

MCI EH 

Queries in connccikm ■widt 
adverthements that have 
appeared, oilier than cancel¬ 
lations or altera tions, tel: 
Classified Queries Department 
<11-83712M.etfn.7180. 

AH advertisements arc subject 
to the conditions of acceptance 
of Tuncb Newspapers Limited, 
copies of which are available 
on request. 

PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD. 

W'c mate evert effort to avoid 
errors in advertisements. Each 
one is carefully checked and 
proil read. \\ hen thousands of 
ad'orrisements ate handled 
cjvh day mistakes do occur and 
ve ask there fore that v ou check, 
jour ad and, if you spot an 
error, report it to the Classified 
Queries Department immedi¬ 
ately. by ielephon'mgOl-S37123+ 
(1 :\l 71801. We regret that we 
cannot be responsible for mere 
than arte days incorrect 
insertion il you do not. 

THE DEADLINE 
FOR ALL COPY IS 
24 HOURS. 

Alterations to copy is 3.CN1 pm 
prior to the djy of publication. 
Tor Mondays*issue the dead¬ 
line is 12 noon Saturday. On all 
cancellations a Slop Number 
v ill be issued La the advertisei: 
On any subsequent queries 
regarding the cancellation, this 
Stop Number must be quoted. 


BIRTHS 

BYE,-—On Dccmbfo- 23rd, 1978. to 
Susanna and David—a son lDavid 

_ Thomas Ruufrt). 

FERGUSON.—On NntmbK STS!. 
At Harrogate General Nosmtal, 
to CoclUa <tip* Darby) and Ian 
—4 dJnatuar 

NOCAN—on Novcmtjrr 16. to 
Jam* mito Hendaryini and 
MicJur ]—a daughlsr t8*lU> 
RachaL-. a y icier tor nona. ■ . 

HUNT.-—On October E-Uli. T'-74, 
at St. Tereia’s Honmal. 'UniM** 
don. to Charles and Anno—“ 

daughter (CairillU». 

LEE.—On Nnurmbor o to Susan 
(nee Freedman > and Colin-—a 
daughter. 

PIRHAM.—On 14 rvhruaTV. 1 ^ 
to Linda I nn> Conrov ■ and 
RdymoTid —a ddirahLor i Camins 
LouJso i. 

REID.—On SOth Nnv.. '.U. to 
Marta and Hollo—a hcaltny and 
cheerful boy iChad'. 

TODD—On 16th April. »o 

Ddlo and Stephen—a daughter, 
iAlison France'■. ...— . 

WARING_On JRUr April. !■>?*. IO 

Erica and B ram will—a son. 
I Bramwell Marlin James i. 

ADOPTIONS 

GREFHAM COOKE.—On JU’v 18lh 
1T7Q bg Angela «nee Nnwlon 
Dunn I anH Gerald—« robust ran 
■ Philip Gam id i. bam Sard 

November. IU7B. 


MARRIAGES 

ROWE : ROSE.—On 17lh Nqv- 
rinber. l 0 7i>. /l S*. £l’ e * 

Church Ash wad Surrey. Adrian 
Uirtstoohcr to AJtisaa. 

MORRIS : TANNER.—Un Nomm- 

bn- 31st. iw. at Kings School 
Chapel. Auckland John Reece 
Morriv ot 55 Ranturly Road. 
Epsom. Auckland 3. Mw Tea- 
land, W Oliva Gosmi Tanner, of 
Finches. Wadhurst. Sussex. , _ 
NICOL : PRYOR.—On May Srt. 
1079 In AMngdon. Simon John 
HrcckMU-ldqc Nicoi to Sylvia Jean 
Page Pryor. 


... . Whai doth Uic Lord ihv uad 
require ot Uicc. bol to tear the 
trad thv God. to walk In ail his 
wa\s. and to Inve him. and to 
R-J-vr the Lord Uiv Gad with all 
■ lit heart and with all rhy soul.” 
—Deuteranumy IO 13. 


DEATHS 

BASSETT.—On November 32nd 
JO70. Mddanlv. No rah Wart on. 
widow of R. H aacsell. C.3.E.. 
C.M.n . G.C.S. Service at Pul- 
nay Vale at 11.1.' a.m.. 27th 
November. Flowers to J. H. 
Kenyoit Ltd., 49 Martoea Rd . 
W.8. 01-937 0767. 

BESSBOROUGH. Dowager Countess 
of. on Thursday. 02nd November, 
peacefully, at 33 Onslow Square. 
SWT. date, of funeral and 
memorial send.— will be 
announced later. 

BISHOP.—On. 2nd November, coa- 
cetullv. at home. George Russoll 
Bishop. Vf .A. I Cantab i. aged 62. 
beloved husband at Cicely. 

BUXTON-On 31 Nov.. 1971. 

suddenly. Alyson. of St. 
Gabriels. GaUi-unnLon. Somer¬ 
set. beloved wife or Roben and 
adored mother at Victoria. 
La vlnla. 'Letuce. Jam-3. Rosa¬ 
mond and Richard. 1 on oral z> 
St. Michael's Church. Noitb 
Cadhurv. at 2 50 o.-n. on Tues¬ 
day. 2T Non-ember. Garden 
Towers or donations if desired 
to North Cadbury Church, c'o 
The Rector. N. Cadburr. VeotrfJ 
Somerset. 

CHARLES.—On November- IBlh. 

1979. m Southwold KospUal. 

Frederick John Charles, aged 73 
years. Funeral private. 

CLARKE.—On November 21. 1979. 
John H. A. Clarke, aged 74 
years, of Xevtll's Lodge. Grtndle 
Gardens. Bury St Edmunds. 
Private cremation. Thanksgiving 
nrrvicc at St EdimuidsbUrV Cath¬ 
edral, 12 noon. Thursday. Nov¬ 
ember 29 No flowers, by re¬ 
quest but donations ir desired to 
Friends of the West Sufi oik Hos¬ 
pital. c.-'o L rulchrr Ltd.. HQ 
Whiting Sireel. Bury SI FMmunds. 

FIERZ. FRANCIS ERNEST.—On 
inth November. loTU. ai Thames 
Dillon. In hla 85rd year, belored 
husband ot Mabel and father or 
Adrian and Fay. 

FULL ex.—Or 20th November. 
1979. Suddenly. John Blundell, 
aned 70 years, at Ms home 11 
Boseenna Way. Humour. Pen¬ 
zance. Beloved hoi.band of Vera 
and dear eel father of Valerie and 
Paul. Cremation service . el 
Penmoum. Truro, on Monday. 
26U) Norrjnbcr al 11 a.m. 
Family flowers only. Donations. 
It desire' mav be sent io Lloyds 
Bank Ltd. Pensancc. for the 
H.N.L.1. tPenlec branch). 

GOODING.—On November 18. 
197u. In London, peacefully artar 
a long illness bravely borne. 
Dorooti Margaret Koe, beloved 
wile of James and devoted 
mother of David. Janlne. Tessa 
and Nicola. Ml normally rest deni 
in Nassau. Bahamas. 

GRATTAN-BCLLEW.—On November 
21. 1979, Freda Mary, wife or 
Sir Arthur Gratlan-Bellrw and 
daugh lor Of the late Edmund 
Ronayne Mahony. Funeral pn- 

HALLrDAVIS—Suddenly on Tues¬ 
day. 20th November, of Whin- 
berry. Harbour. Saltcrforih Sir 
Allred, much loved husband of 
Mama ret, lather al Rosalind and 

^«^ u ,0 b e An h°4d a a n t d s? ,,c M h SS: 
ail and All Angels Church. 
Foolrldge. Nr . iToLm al 12 
noon on Monday. November 
2-5U1 briar la Iho commlml In 


deaths 

NEWTON.-—On Novcmbar 20Uj. 
peacefully al Redhlll Hospital, 
aged 78. James Goorga Of i 
HlUOury Close. Wartlnahem. Sur- 
rsr. Beloved huiband of Ethel 

Jane and father or Christopher. 
Requiem Maid Si Ambrose 
Catholic Church.- Werilnqham. 
Tuesday. 27 Ih November, at 
noon. Ftawer* may oa sent to 
Ebbull Funeral Services. 89 High 
Street. Croydon- . . . . 

POLSON.—tTn , November »ut. 
Andrew Gorton lAndyi. Pracn- 
fuiiy at home in A'Uirad. Hur- 
rejr. liter a short Illness. Very 
dear husband el Dorothy e"4 
rather of Angela ^.antl • Inline 
grandfather ol Sharon and 
Slcohen. No nowm or lel-ers. 
piease. cremation at Randall’s 
Fart, Crematorium. Leathetjead. 

on TUnsda*. November 07th. a' 

2 00 p.m. 

ROBIN SDK.—On November 18. 
1979 peacefully, at. Lonsdale 
Nursing Home. Soiuhsea. Ena 
■ ner Ross j. In her 8onl S'car 
PbrtcheNor _ CramaiPngm 2.oU 
p.m.. Tuesday. Novoobit 27. 
Flowers and enquiries. Andrews 
and Son. Klnqstoh Cresccm. 
Porfsraouth. Tel. bSfj-i 4 - . 

SNOOK.—On W>dn8jd.iy. 21st 
Nouembcr. Grorge Allred, aged 
AS late of S* John's Avenue. 
Portroot. peacrfuily. at Oueen 
Alexandra HosplWL Cosham. 
Portsmouth. Funeral service will 
Lake place al Porch'snr Gr-ema- 
lonttm on Tuesday. 2»ih xovom. 
ber al 11 a.m No flowers by 
request but donations io Cancer 
Research, c. o Mrs V. Pratt. lfiA 
Portsmouth ' Road. Horn dean. 

SOWTER. SYBIL DART—On 
Nnv-mber r 8«h po*c*taUy ji ih* 

Covonl. St John the BapUat. 

Ulndur, 

Van 055. MARK ni'NU'VP. 
Barrister at Law, orarefuBv nn 
21 si November (U UMvenliT i 
CoUefia Hospital alter a Iona) 

Watkins. marjorie — on 
November 18lh al Ihe City Hos¬ 
pital. Truro, dearly loved sister 
or poroLhy Watkins, (hr Sal) 
Box Point. Devotan. Cornwall. 
Prlraie funeral. No flower*. 
Donations t 1 Si Marearei House, 
Old Ford Road. London. F.2. 
With which Marlone had such a 
long and rmlHul l-o mice lion. 

- MEMORIAL SERVICES 

■GLCHER. MURLEX AMELIA.—A 
Memorial Service will be held 
Mr Muriel al Si Paul's. Covent 
Garden. on Thursday. 29th 
November at 1.43. . . 

EDWARDS. PHILIP R. L.-fat mem- 

ory of dear Philip, who died at 
Oxford on 23rd November. 19«B. 

KENTON.—A Service or Thanks¬ 
giving lor [be life of Leonard 
Kenyon. CBE. formrr director 
of the BFMP i new British Prim¬ 
ing Industries Federation), will 
be held In the Church or St. 
Bride. Float Street. In the City 
or London, no Tuesday. Novem¬ 
ber 27. at 12.30 p.m. 

MAVROLEON.—In accordance with 
the custom at the Greek Orthodox 
Church a Memorial Servtra In 
memory of the lale Basil M. 
MavroJeon wMl be held al AohM 
S*>DhJa. Moscow Road, on the 25th 
November, at 13.30 o.m.. follow, 
fata the Sundiv Service. 

REYNOLDS. KEITH, died SO tragi¬ 
cally In Hawaii. 23rd Nov.. I97R 
Eternal memories. Comiant 
thoughts—today and evermore.— 
Rene. 

TALBOT RICE. — A service of 
ThsnksglvwiB for 111* life of 
Mervyn Gurney Talbot Rlcr will 
be held at Si. Michael s. Chewr 
Square. SVT. on Friday. 
November 3QUi. al 12 noon. 
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IN MEMORXAM 

SYMES-THOMPSON. CHOLMELEY. 
Captain. Grenadier Guards. UHod 
In action. Nos. 17. 1914. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HELP KAMPUCHEA’S 
STARVING PEOPLE 


BIRTHS 

ATHORHE—On November 19th. 
>n vine, Ontario. Cmala. io 
Clare incr Perkins ■ ard 
iS.iiiuldS—a son • Ricnjrd John 

&Bcncrr>, 

BALFOUR.—On UQih November, ai 

1 h" Simplon MaternU'.- Hovpilai. 
.dinburgn. ip Sareb and Hew—a 
-ion i Peter» 

BAMKE5.—On 21st November al 
Si Asaph Hospital. North 
M'alrs. in Sheri 'Healdi and 
Nicholas-—a daughter. 

BEDDARD.—<Jn loth October. 
1779. al tunrheater. in Judl and 
Ralph—a daughter ■ Honor Janoi. 
»i»i*r for Lavthla. 

Straw*.—On January C7rd. to 
t-Uubeth i nen Pooncey» and 
S'.rr'.irn—a son lEdwatd Stephen 
Baintow ■. 

BROWN.—On VIIh May. 1979. Io 
Lir'Tsar and Davd—a son 
■ Rlch.ird William David*. 
BUTTERFIELD.—on Ibih Novem¬ 
ber to Micbael and Svlvu < nn.’ 
Wade i—a daughter (Catherine 

CHISHOLM-—On 51 h January, at 
ihe Royal BnrXshlrr HmulUI. 
Reading, m Caroline ■ nee Davis ■ 
end Jonn—a daughter <CordCIUi 
Claro. 

BUN5TAH.-^>n November Jlth. 
1979. ai Cuckflcld. ro Tessa -nec 
Friopi and Richard—a dauahier 
r Char lone LUsabelh It. Clare-, i 
nisirr to Hrater and James. 


"*3SSS?&, -r 

S venue. Guildford, and Dennis 
roUiers. In his 92nd year and 
fighting lo the end. Service al 
the Guildford Crematorium on 
Monday. 3rd D team her at 11 

HARTES. FRANK HENRY ROACH. 
—On 20th November. 1979. late 
of Trtrvone. Padstowe Cornwall, 
and Mmden Co Urge. BlacUtralh. 
Funeral at Si. Nicholas Churchy 
Plum'lead. SE1R Monday. 2Mh 
November, al 11 am. _end St. 
Sav ours. Trcwone. Padstew. 
Cornwall, on Tuesday, -‘ih 
November, at 2 pm. 

JAMES. NORAH C.—On Monday. 
19th November al Unlverxliy 
College Hospital. GreaUy missed 
by afl her friends. 

LEACH -—o-i I9ili November. 1979 
In a motoring acddrnl. Ronald 
Morris and his wife. Doris Mary, 
of AhMtswonhy. vihicftosier. 
and East Ponlcmouth. Soulh 
Devon. Funeral semen at The 
Chilierns crematortum. Amur- 

sham, on Tuesday. 27Ih Novem¬ 
ber. al 1.30 p n». Family 
rowers only hot. If desired, 
donation- Ir Save .the Children 
Fund. 29 Queen Anne S Cats. 
SH I 701 

MACLENNAN.—On November 2lsl. 
peaceful^ al Bollon Cottage. 
Ryarsh. after a long . battl" 

bravely lougbt. Pam, much loved 
and admired wire of Graeme and 
dear luolhci of Sara and^Char. 
latte. Funeral service 11.30 a.m. 
Monday November 26 at Rrarsh 
Parish Church ilust off ibo A20 1 
near West Mailing, and cremation 
at Vinters Park. Maidstone after¬ 
wards. Family Mowers only 

. ulctisc but anv donatio ns lo 

I Ryarsh Parish Church. 


Red Cross supplies of food 
and medic mes arc reaching 
Kampuchea evorv day. we must 
urgently continue to Increase 
ouantltlas and ovicnd distribu¬ 
tion. We ncod more cash to do 
ihls. 

Plea so send as much as vrui 
can ■ with a.a c. IT vou require 
recelut) to: 

The British Red Cross Soclelv 
Kajii ouchra Anneal. Dent. K29. 
9 Grnsvenor Crescent. 
London. SW1X iEJ> 


CANCER RESEARCH 
CAMPAIGN 

— where more of vuur money 

J oes on research. The campaign 
as one of the lowest e-.prnse- 
lo-lncotne ratios or any charuy. 
and Is the largest sun porter in 
the United Kingdom of research 
into all rorms of cancer. Please 
help — with a legacy, donation 
or gin ‘ fn Memo rum ’. 

Cancer Research Campaign. 
Depl. TX2. 

a Cert I on House Terrace, 
London. SWTY 5AR 

ACTION RESEARCH FOR 
THE CRIPPLED 
CHILD 

If you want io help vital 
refttarch la ensure that lewrr 
children are handlrapped as we 
enter the 1980s. nleaso send 
vour rlanaitons lo: 

The Hon. Treasurer iPAC. li 
The National Fund for Research 
Into Crippling Disease*. 
Vincent House, Springfield 
Rotd. 

Horsham, vv Sussex. 

RH12 2PN 


THE GASUGHT of 51- James'*. 
London's mo:i« exorrieruftf 
huslncssmen 9 dab, for unfnrgot- 
uble qiuillv evening e-uenain- 
meni. Warm. Irlendlv Cdwardian 
ambience, wim reasnnabln prh'rs 
for drinking or dining. Two b*r». 
rruaurani. dancing. . cabin?' 
spots, no membership required 
lor out of town oi overseas 
visitors. Dt->-n Monrtaj'-Friday. 
S a.m. »o 3 a.m SalurtUy 9 
nm io 2 a.m a Dole of York 
Street. St. James's. S UM. Tel: 
01-936 1AU. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

THE CHRISTMAS 
CARDS THAT HELP 
FIGHT CANCER 

Our cards are a oieastne To 
diooM! from, a lay to receive 
, . . and '-very une vou bu.v 
means you are nrlaing our 
vital tesearch . Into ranter 
tiroolwnr. 

PInasr send for mir lull list 
lor Chriilma* Card* and small 
gill idrasi to* 

IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARCH 
FL'ND C.YRDS LTD.. 

Room CC13. P.O. FiO\ J8, 
Burton-on -1 runt, DGia 0 L 13 . 

UK BOLIDATS 


ANGUA HOTELS OF LONDON. 
For budget-conscious comnanJev 
and lourisis the boil value In 
town. Enquiries lo 1 Tempi el nr 
Place. London SW& 9NB. TpI.i 
01-370 1 092 Ttfev: 8H14A25. 
CORNWALL.-Poiruan. Fowry 

Estuary. S c. flats all year—Tel. 

Po'ra^n JV). 

PORTMADOC. — Modern harbour 
flat From LZ0 n.w.—ifO-JJi 
570.577. 

POLZEATH. CORNWALL.—Two 
spaaous modern lumlshed Hals. 
Si’ i-anb beach. TrcboIArr^ik 
2S3-5 

EDINBURGH.—8 and b.. contra! 
hiaiDric house. Perhaps occasional 
exchange ■ g. London. 

References. Box GOVT F. Tho 
Tunes. 

CONNEMARA.—Seaside holiday 
house 10 1*1 forinighilir or lonacr 
from Lit June. Box 0076 F. The 
Tbrcs. 


SHORT LETS 


JO'BURG, NAIROBI. FAR EAST. 
Lowest possible costs —G.T. Atr 
Agents 01-754 3212. 3018'4308. 

INSTANT FLATS. OHM Luxury 
sivwced Mr Pane 375 5455. 

SMALL CHELSEA HOUSE 1 with or 
without s.c. basement flat> for 
nominal rent 3 months, or would 
exchannr far south coast similar. 
Bn.\ 0O7TT. The Times. 


HOLIDAYS AND MLLAS 

ITS MAGIC SKIING 
IN THE PRINCIPALITY 
OF ANDORRA FROM £89 

Fly British Airways lo this 
liny Duty-Free siaie with ihe 
brat ?now and skiing in the 
Pvrcaees Unbeatable value 
ski-packs and aiYOs-skl: Med. 
sun: ' centre hoi*.; unique 
Grnup 4 Super Saver Offer. 
Siiil Xmas N.Y. vacancies. 
Ring: 

FREEDOM HOLIDAYS 
01-957 5506 lATOL 432B AITO) 


CROCODILE WRESTLING 
IS PASS£ 

Pane 7 Sunmed '80 
Tel 01-5SI 2,166 i24 hri i for 
ycrur copy. 

Stunned Holiday 

435 Fulham R>ud. R.W.10 
ABTA ATOL 382B 


PENNYWISE TRAVEL 


BUDGET HOLIDAYS 
SUMMER .'80 

Book dlirei wiih' Budget" 
Rondavx and save £££'■* 
GREECE. GREEK ISLANDS 
CORFLi & CRETE. RHODES. 
CYPRUS. MALTA. SPAIN * 
MAJORCA FROM £84. 
tarty Booking * Family 
Reductions 

Bare You Even More 
BROCHURE OUT NOW 
Plus inclusive holidays to USA 
' FROM £1» 

SS Westboome. Grove, ■ ! 
London W2 
Tei 01-221 7171 I 

Manchester OEL-356 7401 
Birmingham 021-652 6591. 
Glasgow 041-221- 7995 
ATOt 8908 

SKI ANDORRA! 

WITH YOUNG WORLD 
FROM £79 FOR A WEEK 

□aty-frea Andorra casts leas. 
Cognac Is J7p a double A f 
4-course meal only 22.50;' Plus 
7 full tovs on the slopes. 
urlimllcd Uf! pMJ *16.-50 tor 
T days. British Instructors, nn 
lift names & reliable snow, 
silll a few places Xraaa * New 
Yrar In howl or rhalrt parly. 
Phone or write .lor brochure. 

YOUNG WORLD HOLIDAYS 
29 Queens Road. Brigbton 
10273) 23397 

ATOL78SB AITO 


RELIABLE LOW COST 
FLIGHTS 

. TENERIFE . J=ROM E69 
MALAGA FROM JL49 

MALTA FROM. £79- 

are lust a few last ru Inula 
winter Dtghta. Now booking 
summer 1‘. | 80 fbghu to Malu, 
Malaga. Rome. Alicante. 
Venice. Naples.' Taro. Athens. 
Corfu. Herekllon. • GBronx. 
Mahan. Palma. 

For free brochure and further 
Information telephone 

Rembrandt Travel Led. 

4U Lordship Lane 
London. N 17. 01-803 0.34« 

GAA licensed ATOL 9 T 1 B 


V \ I AND AWAY . 
TO JOHANNESBURG 
niher world wtdp dralloatlons 
include; DaR. SEYCHELLES. 
MAURITtUS BANGKOK. 

NAIROBI. TOKYO. SLNGA- 
POHE BOMBAY. CA IRO. 
TEHRAN ROME. AUSTRALIA. 
V. AFRICA and all European 
capitals 

FLY FLAMINGO TRAVEL 
01-459 TVS 1/2 
76 Sh.incstrury Avc.. W.Z. 
Open Saturdays 
Airline Agents 


PLAN WISE TRAVEL 


READ THE BEST ‘ 
SKI THE BEST! 

It Is a won known fan that 
John -Morgan travel ids are. 

■ seen - in me bret papers. w It 
should bn panned out .that 
John Morgan Travel go io thr 
bout s)d ’resortB 'and' pHof : the ■ 
besi-vafiie holidays ror all 
lasted and bklrro- 

* Holidays In traditional resorts 
.such - as -St, Anton. Zermatt. 

- Baas Vpc. and Selva or inn 
modem, resorts- .lifcr val 
d'tsm, i'ign« ano Avorlaa 
Io name but a few.' 

* A cnolcc. of child parties, 
howl* dr self-catering apart¬ 
ments. . 

* Guaranteed bribes for Dbc- 
embor . and January, not _[p _ 
mtflUan - geocroas . party 
refunds. 

' For. furthnr details pleas* 

JOHN MCJRGAh! TRAVEL 
56 Albemarle Street 
London. W1X 5FB 
• 01-49*1 «il <24- hours> 

, or oi-aoB 0474 
ABTA ■ _ ATOLQ6SBC 

GREEIC ISLAND VILLAS 

Our I98C1 brochure to rradv 
w vreek; as we already Hay* 
nutvy nrovtslonal baoHtnge. ran 
wo. kugnest you rah for a copy 
row? Having KpedaUdod for 10 

f ears, the Brochure now fte- 
urea some ot the finoat proper- 
tins in Corfu, Crete and Pasos. 
Alf prices. Include lUreci dav . 
fltnhi. -maid scrvIco-^-osb lor 
details of our tadk sonitco. car 
and small boat Hire —11 iou 
fret specialist .'.service and 
Individual alt on Man la a thins 
or the past, please lev us: son 
win noI be diaappotnlod. 

CORFU VILLAS LTD 

• 43 Chovul Place. 

, . London SW7 

01-581 0B.5I 4. 5«4 8803/4 
.13B9 0152—24 hour*). 

ABTA ATOL 5378 - 


HEDONISM 
IN CORFU ! 


'FOR SALE 


RESISTA CARPETS LTD?; 

12 Pi. • ■ wide Merafclon broad-'. 
loom. Stain rosHunt . 4Dd v 
hard wearing In 10 : plain - 

_ ..Dplnan ■ 

r still only fT.4S. per ' - 
‘ square yard. 

Aba 'many ends 'of rolls In • 
room sires at' taroala prices. 
148 WauiUwwUi^ Briage Rd-. / 

. PuHlUk S;W -6 

U1-731 5568/« - 

.; 48-H.OUR FITTING * 

• SERVICE 

London’* : large* r laden cm dent - 
supplirrg of plain . carpeting. ‘ 


PRIViLEGED PRICES 






FARO 
AH RECIFE 
n.-NCIIAL 
LAS PALMAS 
TENERIFE 


from £67 
from )St 
from £87 
from LfcW 
from £B9 


■ 1R| North end. 

Weal Croydon. 

01-080 1330 

Minin’ of tit*. Necnalr group 
of. companies. iA*r Agta.i 


‘ Corfiot Holidays Ltd., 

3 Letgo/ Park. -Datchet, Slough 
SL3 9JP Agi..ATOL 230B. 


VENTURA HOLIDAYS 
. ECONOMY FLIGHTS 

Greece ' ~ CanarlM 

Spain Swttzertond 

Italy " Austria 

Main Germany 

Inclusive holidays to USA. 
Greece and Greek Islands 
Summer ’BO. .' * 

Ventura Holidays. 135 
Al derogate Si.; London. E.C.l. 
01-250 1555. 01-251 3720' 

3713 Or 279 South Rd.. . Shef¬ 
field. S63TA. Tel ) 0742) 
553592.342391. 

Agents for Atot B90B. ■ 


SUNLEY TRAVEL 


from £79 
.. £82 


MINK COAT . _ 

NattftAl WUd Mlnh Coat, fmftla .' 
skins, truily slrandedi. flta., 1 
Iona, mar collar, tailored 
-‘sierras, sash belL . **, 

£5.500 

Tel: 730 2188 . ~ 


OBTAINABLES.—w« obtain the un- 
obumablo.- Tlckais lor sportina 
evenu. theatre.- Including Wrnsa 
and Hug by. 01-839^63... ' 

TIGER SKIN, cteunted.. Pertoci con- 

tlUiOn. £2.000.—Ul-205 0260. v . 

PfANQSu—BecJnucui. Hi a mom and 

Sleln way. rocoritli a a nod_• - Also 

. taut,. Dunlatueea .'.ui ail loading 
makes. Piano stool given with 
every - piano -purenaoed before. 
UhnoLmu*.—l lanrrs of. . Streel- 
ham. 01-571 8402. -. 

SPLNCfK UPRlUHi PAINO. nWI- 
dan's Intfm mMU £293_ Tel. Ql- 

LAiiY, moving Train' Urge home, 
wishes in dispose of 3 magnincuht 
fine old PcrsOan ruga iBoaleo 
condition >tce 7i-.- x e»t. in 
autumn shades sire 6£t. .* BfL^in 
pastel tones. M a rich reo BUk- 
Aara r.g 611. x 411.: also several 

UNIQUE HAHO-CARVBO- ; fl^tMtae- 
Min.ir rlx table In mahogany. 01 
HB6 6184/01-360 0336. - ’... 

SILK TABRIZ PERSIAN CARPBVU- 
Kara suk carpet *l.or ..sale.'-15ft V 
lull, veu fine. Also other larger 

^H2g,“^ 

PR^mtRS/FRtDGKS.' washing 
Sag 194778468- ar 743 .4tM9 ! 

YAMAHA 1 °cRAND PIANO- 6ft- _5 


uish 4 Mftsotts vtte.a fine 
selection of weli-lumisttod houses 
and Bats. Lonu/shoa lets. £70- 
£2-000 p.ta.-T 6« • KtaudMinn 
Church SL. V8. 0V-SO7 Ot 
32V 9760. - ... 




SM m 




SITUATIONS tVANTE! 


vc'i, . central 

:135-P»l—T«*- 


SHORT STAY SPBC1AL4STS.-FOE 

. ..-the.bast mjeury.thus and bousas. 
ail-alzes m Central Lmdon cxU 
Cao m r y 21 esxaocs. 48e 0921 


s.w.12. HR,. TUBE^ —Self cont ained 
-apacitrus mod.' 4-room fnrnlshinl 
fiat.-. Tri.. C.H. K6U ner weak. 
Red. raqnlretlj—673.5792. - 


a^&ri^c^on 3 
E5T000.—Tel. • 01-724 1540. be¬ 
tween 11am and 5pm. • 

17TH CENTURY, oak timbered bam 
for sale for -re bull ding, ea-your 

nte. Telephone Otar 2516 NM. 
WE pRQDUa THH^iryuig -raeniwy 
of.your special occasion on pound 
and -colour video -tap*. L ar «cd-. 
dlnns. 2141 etc,—Phaae Vldco- 
vtsU 946 0118. 

billiard / DINING. Mahogany 
Table- A unique opportunity J to 
Acqulrr mu tabid of rare - and 
exceptional quality by Riley. Fully 
convertible, fingertip control end. 

complsta wlBt «»8«sorle». Dob; 

. vanrarranage. Offers, in excess-of 
evoo. Call. Dianna Garrard on 

Oli YOBK PAVING. - STONES. 

raagra, Chelmsford 59046. 

ILUi fb* mid-calf: coal. Vogue 
model. EKuilem .raluo’^aiiKffl.. 
giro j4, Oxford 64691. ■ • 

FIRST SLICE YOUR ' COOKBOOK, 
.. -by Arabella Bosmvl-B aadt-ta nriid. 

' Fontana. jfrjsS. fium good book- 

dinjnc^'tab l a s m aqy sk kl also , 
F untltore - RtsioraiSnu,—Saow- 
don. “55 6757. • • • • ■ " 

two .' botTLHS Chateau D'Yguora 
1959. purchaaed fttatn- -Beny 
- Bros. 10 years, ego. WtOing con¬ 
sider ,sw»o for _d4«A or-cash.; 
n ifin LO Box D09o T. The Times. 
H LAME & SOM PIANOS. N«W IM 
” rerondl uoned.- 326 Brtnhton Rdw 
Sth Croydon. OI-6B8 3613.- . 

GERMAN PIANO. , lane upright, 
completely overhauled, restrubp. 
faohleas nutwood caae.. . Con¬ 
ductor's- InalrtUbRU.. £1.200. 
01-269.7095 .- ■ •'•••• 

MRS. CORDON'S AUTUMN 
-PIANO SALE.. is -In severe 
danger of becoming Mrs. 
Gordon's tale autumn piano sale. 
Mrs. Gortou'S vary late autum n 
piano sale. Mxn. Gordon's winter 
piano sale, and even i parish the 
thought I Mrs Gordon's Chrtsl- 

MINX- coat, floor length, fuitr 
stranded female skins by leading 
NYK furrier, size 12. huurance. 
-valuation £5.200. Accept £2.750 
o-n-o. La to Ayer. 4 83 4BS5. 
ROYAL- WORCES1EH, Coronet 
drsign. unused dinner service. 

BBCHSTEIN. STEINWAY.- Bldthnar. 
F inrat gelecttoftjucondttloned and 
new planoa.- parties change. H.P.. 

&S5 


£3^ 

RHODES 


SAVE WISE TRAVEL 

ALICANTE from £M 

GEHON Irura Co7 • 

MALAGA I rum £63 

PALMA front £56 

1EIZA Irani 167 

245 Gray's Inn Road 
London. \VC1 
01-278 7641,2 

Member ol hr Necgate group 
of companies lA ir Agts.) 


207 vtclorta Street 
London. SVY1 
01-82H 1428/1658/1077 

Member of the-Necgate group 
of companlas (Air Agio, t 


NAPLES from £72 

MILAN from £66 

PISA From GfUj 

GENOA from £79 

BERGAMO from £79 

75 Tottenham Court Road 
London. U'l 

„ Of -036 6211 657 &3BC 
Member or ihe .Nregale- group 
of companies. tAir Apia.) 


SKI ITALY Dolomlles groat -value 7 
days from £R5. Pan Pacific. 01- 
754 5094. Agts. ATOL 285a. 


JET TO GENEVA, Basic. Berne. 
Zurich tram only E69 return, a 
U.K. departure pclnls — Falcon 
VvIU Kliahr* till rnlham Riurl. 



S aw 041-562 7272. ABTA! ATOL 
69B. 


GOLF HOLIDAYS. MartMlU. Mal¬ 
lorca. Algarve. Bermuda, me. 
»lights. Hotels or Apartments. 
Son-drive cars.- Green Fras. 
Edwards Tongolf. Ol-'yOH 4T11 
)24 ATS.i. AUFA. ATOL 8T6B. 


Tbe Times Crossword Puzzle No 15, 


BELLA CUN VILLA Holidays. Italy 
A France. Brochures; BeUagfcn 
Lid.. Bbl Gretm Lao ns. London, 
. N2Z. 01-360 9241 fAlTO/ATot 
863Bi. 


FLY SWITZERLAND. Basle. 
Geneva. Zorich. 01-754 5122. 
Hamilton Travel Agents. AT Oh 
Kt2B. 






LEGAL SECRETAR' 
£5,750 . ' 

Join g prestigious firm Of f 
-Solidloro a* apereury to 
of the senior partners. If 
hato*' paar secrourtal - a 
ishorthand) and . a . cqfppe 
approach-M your work you' 
have plenty . of opparruitlCs 
- became Involved with cl 
matters. Very smart off 
-near Canrton Strorf. Coni 
4fl55 

■ CRONE CORKILL 

(Recroltmem consullanli 





Sec. s/T.. ago fairty Ops 
. Marketing Director. ( 
Cross. £4.400 p.a. StoUa 
Bureau i Emp. Agjr. >. 

StrMil . 11/ r - au AlU, 






PERSOH/UJTY PLU;:,,;. 

witfi shorthand/audlo typln 
prasUgs small- offleo In Ml ' ' " 
QootT Salary, Nagotlabl 

’• ^*1: VMMN oa 81-488 I 


I KNIGHTSBRIDC 
SEC. 30+ 

-wth audio for archit- 

' £4.800 + 

| ; Court Agy. 409 2671 


. NON-SECRET ARIA) 


DKNTAL NURSE, HI. Ext 
_ not etamtut. S87 5626. 
PERSON REQUIRED IO ’ 
. original shoo In Kenj. 
Crea-Uvtty and rruiB exr 
Pssentfol. Please apply Ui . 
. to Bax 0045 F, The Ti 


AIOYiST/UBMM 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


ACROSS 

I it adds to the trouble of a 
cockney's 3 (61. 

4 Swteh worker has tbe advan¬ 
tage (4-4). 

JO Dress Herrick would have 
approved . . . t'L 

II . - - for each one liable to 

charm »7>. 

12 Piiv camp is soon broken 
vp" CIO*. 

1 ^ It’s nearly bedtime *41. 

15 Rise possibly owed cu the 
res: (7i. 

17 The nnmber. say. seen en¬ 
tering Bury (7i. 

19 One gets browned off with 
this id Oic home il-4r. 

21 It stretches back imo times 
of illicit sales 171. 

23 Working party to go north 
nf the border i4j. 

24 Foolish talk to press takes 
the cake! (6-4). 

2Z-RLS collected mail via tlus 
address {71. 

28 Love to tnck French pal 
ivitd paper folding (/)■ 

1 23- Hwmia’s lover no match 
for a British Grenadier 151. 
•f 3D Like Samson and his source 
<it sweetness (b). 

DOWN 

1 1 In the City, insures jobs for 
the boys 

: 2 Goveramems set up are half 
and half German ‘7*. 

3 Dish of veal. Friday, with 
can of water in France (10). 


5 One way the pony is put 
to sleep (9). 

6 Towp carriage ’ 141. ’ 

7 “ Come, my Comma, come, 

let's go -" (Herrick) 

(1-61. 

8 This wife is caned for rest¬ 
ing in bed ! (3). 

9 5tahJe housing situation (4). 

14 General’s a good man to 
assess the point (10). 

16 Terribly pleased about 

article, the Prom scene f9). 

15 Bny holds containers taking 

ft back (91. 

20 Messengers **y there are 
none she owes i7). 

22 Swirling odorant wind i7). 

23 For lots, It’s a comedown 

f5 >- 

25 Beat, so the game u up (4). 

26 Family keeps money in the 
oven (4). 

Solution of Puzxle No 13.079 


z r n & ojgjsn 
b n n r= >■ 77, F, 
n rs r3 or* 

J3Sa 

3 «a 19 q_@ 

LLiisasaiarsHHias sjsra 

* CTi B 0 S^n 

s?3SE!g 

g^n D ^ S 15 

E O 0 


FINE CLARET for »al» In?, rh. ' 
Garin L.B. 1961. £150; CA. ! 
Lara Ur C B Vlfeo. £500; Ch La I 
Mission tu ut bn on C B l&Tu. I 
£140. Eve*.. 111-5*0 52S2. 
YASMINE RESTAURANT. 27R-2BO 

VattxftJU Bridge Boafi. lusi ty I 
Ylclnrla. Super, new Indian \ 
Tjndoori rtiaorjm.—Trl; SZA ‘ 
5413 ! 



ZURICH 1x11 £45 return 
GENEVA from £45 return 
PARIS from £35 return 
NICE f'om £79 return 

ATHENS f'om £75 return 

CRETE irOT. £79 return 

f j-n'M w- mhae’ablo 

))l ,4 »-) C -J-r UA«di,.B-J 

f.iy.!i v- a". I '«*i" dn’-nabK, 

Oo«i "-r ce ton), tritb 

• ! J ■ / I.- f-CM ana Cionoic tour 
or».-j:o'. 

I'-rJ S»s i-:r:,<-r.MlagFMl.txW 

i) Low J-/W 1 jf. [.tndnr, ,v 1 . 

01-7342041 

AMS»£Rir;G SERVICE 

icTA 


flEROPERC-TOE WIgWOT lR 
SERVICE FOR SOOTR AMERICA. 



[SWISS 

; CITY FLIGHTS; 

I GENEVA-BASLE-BFRNE ZURICH I 

* Falcon offer you 46 ■ 
5 Weekly Departures from ' ' 1 
J 4 U.K. Departure Points l 
I From £69 return ! 


! FALCON SWISSCnVFUGHTS ! 


I 250». f uthre) B-wd London SSTJO BEL | 

1 01-3512191 j 

I 24hr Brochures 01- 352 77B3 j 

V k*T4 MOUCM.-Swec • • 


FOR SALE . 


A & O levels -in Cambridge. 
Acr otnmp da tton can be 

arranged.—'KTJt* to the Principal.' 
Brookaldc Cotlow. CBjnbrUhie. or 
Tttl. 0225 64539. 

A * o LEYFLS.-PrnonAl tuition 

KnlghUbrtdqa Tutors. 01=584 T61B 

FINO FRIENDS MB*, love and artec- 
ilon.—DateUne Comparer Dating. 
Dejji- T.l. 33 Abtnodoa Road. 
London.' W.8. 01-937 6503. 

EVITA. King and I. .Concert and 

Mlcfc “- 

CATERING, FOR YOUR OFFICE Of 
al home. Ring Mlette. 730 4944. 

FRENCH AND SPANISH oRcratf ire 
auo I mod natlvq iwcbrn.—955 
8641. 

PRESTIGE '" PARTNERS ; ; 34 IT1. 
baker ST W.I.—Friendship-or 
marriage for professionals and 
academia. Private tatrodnetlona. 
regular . partira and weaken dj 
away. Branrhas tthnwibou U.K. 
01-487 5797. 









URGENTLY' RBQUIRBD.,— Fur¬ 

nished . ■-house.. -Haxnpstead/St 
John's Wood area- 3 bedroom*. 
Rmnlrod for 3 4 tROnlhfc .—<080 
4WSfh 

SALISBURY. . CATWKJRAL. 

CLOSe.—Brauorul House, Janu- 
ktx to March sleeps 8- 4 Htfb- 
roomi. Careful tenantBox 
oooar. The Tfanee. - 
KRtCMTSBRtDO*.'—P*TiltVOT»w IBZ. 
3 rtWr. bedrooms. 2 batba; • fuUv 
rurnlshmr and equlpuM to Mgh 
standard.' Porter,, maid, aB iiKlo* 
' etve. £570 p.W.'—ToL 589 S346. 


(coDtbnred on page 


BULKS 

MRES 

CARACAS 

MEXICO 

CITY 

SAO 

PflClO 

ffljrro 

RIO D£ 
iairasa 

»*iIEk 

P3VAMA 

OTY 

saiaQaitt 

LAPAZ 

5.WFI3G0 

so«m 


W& connections five days pel week from Heaihiow; 
Manchester, Glasgow and Duhhfi. 

Call in. telephone cr write far details ofoor 
SPECIAL EXCURSION FAREST: " 



IN. BOURNfMOUTH 

It’s got to be the • 

--‘NORMANDIE’ *a«*xac 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

TJnvrind ' al the ; iuxnriona. Hotel NormamUe Bucnattoiri ' 
Stmurti'in two anna. or private grounds orariooUng to* 


VS Sdmtmx 

HoaLb/beat^^feiro.- hairdressing salon, -shop, now beiac^ 
_W»«b*'_ apitalophaM.Andrew DuHbi 1 details. 


i-wlBt bathroom* 

cm «n lounge*. 


An Inlnrnntloml (Hydro) Hottl- 


imr 


HOTEL NORMANDIE INTERNATIONAL 

r ricas. Ei".t Cliff. Bourns mouth Bril 3HL Tc!.C202 21 


I ITjUA KLm aftPERS 


























































































































































































































































































































